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ANNIE  AND  WILLIE'S  PRATTER. 

MBS.  flOFHIA  P.  SKOW. 

•Twas  the  eve  before  Christmas  ;  "  Good  night "  had  been  said. 

And  Annie  and  Willie  had  crept  into  bed  ; 

There  were  tears  on  their  pillows,  and  tears  in  their  eyes. 

And  each  little  bosom^was  heaving  with  sighs. 

For  to-night  their  stem  father's  command  had  been  given 

That  they  should  retire  precisely  at  seven 

Instead  of  at  eight ;  for  they  troubled  him  more 

'With  questions  unheard  of  than  ever  before  ; 

He  had  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion  a  sin. 

No  such  being  as  *'  Santa  Glaus  "  ever  had  been. 

And  he  hoped  after  this,  he  should  never  more  hear. 

How  he  scrambled  down  chimneys  with  presents,  each  year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads. 

So  restlessly  tossed  on  their  soft  downy  beds. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  the  steeple  tolled  ten — 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  till  then  ; 
When  Willie's  SSd  face  from  the  blanket  did  peep. 
And  whispered,  "  Dear  Annie,  is  you  fast  asleep  ?  ** 
"  Why,  no,  brother  Willie,"  a  sweet  voice  replies, 
"  I've  tried  it  in  vain,  but  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  ; 
For  somehow,  it  makes  me  so  sorry  because 
Dear  papa  has  said  there  is  no  '  Santa  Glaus ;' 
Now  we  know  there  is,  and  it  can't  be  denied. 
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For  lie  came  every  year  before  mamma  died ; 

But  then,  Fve  been  thinking  that  she  used  to  pray, 

And  God  would  hear  everything  mamma  would  say. 

And  x>erhaps  she  asked  him  to  send  Santa  Glaus  here. 

With  the  sacks  full  of  presents  he  brought  every  year." 

*  Well,  why  taut  we  pay  dest  as  mamma  did  then, — 

And  ask  him  to  send  him  with  presents  aden  ?  " 

"  I've  been  thinking  so,  too/'  and,  without  a  word  morey 

Four  little  bare  feet  bounded  out  on  the  floor. 

And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed. 

And  two  tiny  hands  were  clasped  close  to  each  breast. 

'*  Now,  Willie,  you  know  we  must  firmly  believe. 

That  the  presents  we  ask  for  we're  sure  to  receive ; 

You  must  wait  just  as  still  till  I  say  the  '  Amen,' 

And  by  that  you  will  know  that  your  turn  has  come  then. 

Dear  Jesus,  look  down  on  my  brother  and  me, 

And  grant  us  the  favor  we  are  asking  of  Thee. 

I  want  a  wax  dolly,  a  tea-set  and  ring, 

And  an  ebony  work-box  that  shuts  with  a  spring. 

Bless  papa,  dear  Jesus,  and  cause  him  to  see 

That  Santa  Glaus  loves  us  far  better  than  he  ; 

Don't  let  him  get  fretful  and  angry  again, 

At  dear  brother  Willie  and  Annie,  Amen  1 " 

'•  Please,  Desus  'et  Santa  Taus  turn  down  to-night. 

And  bring  us  some  pesents  before  it  is  'ight ; 

I  want  he  should  div  me  a  nice  ittle  sed. 

With  bight,  shiny  unners,  and  all  painted  yed ; 

A  box  full  of  tandy,  a  book  and  a  toy, — 

Amen, — and  then,  Desus,  I'll  be  a  dood  boy." 

Their  prayers  being  ended  they  raised  up  their  heads. 
And  with  hearts  light  and  cheerful  again  sought  their  beds  ; 
They  were  soon  lost  in  slumber  both  peaceful  and  deep, 
And  with  fairies  in  dreamland  were  roaming  in  sleep. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had  struck  ten. 
Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  his  children  again ; 
He  seemed  now  to  hear  Annie's  half  suppre&»ed  sighs. 
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And  to  Bee  the  big  tears  stand  in  Willie's  blue  eyes ; 

"  I  was  harsh  with  my  darlings/'  he  mentally  said, 

"  And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early  to  bed  ; 

Bat  then  I  was  troubled — ^mj  feelings  found  vent. 

For  bank-stock  to-day  has  gone  down  ten  per  cent. 

But  of  course  they've  forgotten  their  troubles  ere  this. 

And  that  I  denied  them  the  thrice  asked  for  kiss ; 

But  just  to  make  sure  I'll  steal  up  to  their  door. 

For  I  never  spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings  before." 

So  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs. 

And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  their  prayers. 

His  Annie's  ''  bless  papa,"  draws  forth  the  big  tears. 

And  Willie's  grave  promise  falls  sweet  on  his  ears. 

"  Strange,  strange  I'd  forgotten,"  said  he  with  a  sigh, 

"  How  I  longed  when  a  child  to  have  Christmas  draw  nigh  : 

I'll  atone  for  my  harshness,"  he  inwardly  said, 

**  By  answering  their  prayers,  ere  I  sleep  in  my  bed." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  stairs,  and  softly  went  down. 
Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing  gown ; 
Donned  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  and  was  out  in  the  street, 
A  millionaire  facing  the  cold  driving  sleet. 
Nor  stopped  he  until  he  had  bought  everything. 
From  the  box  full  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold  ring. 
Indeed  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store. 
That  the  various  presents  outnumbered  a  score  ; 
Then  homeward  ho  turned  with  his  holiday  load. 
And  with  Aunt  Mary's  aid  in  the  nursery  'twas  stowed. 
Miss  Dolly  was  seated  beneath  a  pine  tree. 
By  the  side  of  a  table  spread  out  for  a  tea  ; 
A  work-box  well  filled  in  the  centre  was  laid. 
And  on  it  the  ring  for  which  Annie  had  prayed ; 
A  soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a  sled, 
With  bright  shining  runners,  and  all  painted  red ; 
There  were  balls,  dogs  and  horses,  books  pleasing  to  see. 
And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the  tree. 
While  Santa  Claus  laughing  stood  up  in  the  top, 
Ab  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop. 
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And  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed, 

He  thought,  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply  been  paid ; 

And  he  said  to  himself  as  he  brushed  off  a  tear, 

"  I'm  happier  to-night  than  I've  been  for  a  year, 

I've  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever  before— 

What  care  I  if  bonk  stocks  fall  ten  per  cent.  more. 

Hereafter  I'll  make  it  a  rule,  I  believe, 

(To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christmas  eve." 

So  thinking  he  gently  extinguished  the  light, 

And  tripped  down  the  stairs  to  retire  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning  sun 

Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one. 

Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened  wide. 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  presents  espied ; 

Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a  bound. 

And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of  them  found  ; 

They  laughed  and  they  cried  in  their  innocent  glee, 

And  shouted  for  "  papa  "  to  come  quick  and  see 

What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in  the  night 

(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted),  and  left  before  light ; 

"  And  now,"  added  Annie,  in  a  voice  soft  and  low, 

'*  You'll  believe  there's  a  Santa  Claus,  papa,  I  know ; " 

While  dear  little  Willie  climbed  up  on  his  knee. 

Determined  no  secret  between  them  should  be. 

And  told  in  soft  whispers  how  Annie  had  said. 

That  their  blessed  mamma,  so  long  ago  dead. 

Used  to  kneel  down  and  pray  by  the  side  of  her  chair. 

And  that  God,  up  in  heaven,  had  answered  her  prayer  I 

"  Then  we  dot  up,  and  payed  dust  as  well  as  we  tould, 

And  Dod  answered  our  payers  ;  now  wasn't  he  dood  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  he  was  if  he  sent  you  all  these. 

And  knew  just  what  presents  my  children  would  please, — 

Well,  well,  let  him  think  so,  the  dear  little  elf, 

*T would  be  cruel  to  tell  him  I  did  it  myself." 

Blind  father  !  who  caused  your  proud  heart  to  relent. 

And  the  hasty  words  spoken  so  soon  to  repent  led  by  GooqIc 
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'Twas  the  Being  who  made  you  steal  softly  ap  stain. 
And  made  you  His  ag^it  to  answer  their  prayers. 


ONE  BT  ONE. 


One  by  one  earth's  wrongs  are  smitten. 

One  by  one  its  errors  fall ; 
One  by  one  are  carved  and  written 

Truth's  great  triumphs  over  aU. 
One  by  one  the  dreary  places 

Glow  with  green  and  gush  with  light ; 
One  by  one  God's  finger  traces 

Moons  and  stars  upon  the  night. 

One  by  one  are  rent  and  riven 

All  the  links  of  hell's  hot  gyves ; 
One  by  one  the  chords  of  heaven 

Gently,  strongly  clasp  our  lives  ; 
One  by  one  earth's  bitter  weanings 

Leave  us  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
One  by  one  life's  higher  meanings 

Break  like  sunlight  on  our  eyes. 

O,  the  weary  months  of  sorrow  ! 

O,  the  long  and  solemn  years  I 
O,  the  yearning  for  the  morrow, 

That  should  give  him  joy  for  tears  I 
O,  the  unnestling  heart's  great  anguish  I 

O,  the  wasting  of  the  frame— 
And  the  love  that  could  not  languish. 

And  the  spirit  ringed  with  flame  I 

Let  it  pass ;  the  blessed  throbbing 

Of  the  purple  heart  of  mom. 
Drew  its  pulses  from  the  sobbing 

Midnight-^sitting  in  her  soorn^ 
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And  the  calm  soul's  higher  thirstiiig. 
And  the  light  of  truer  eyes — 

These  are  but  the  upward  bursting 
Of  the  seeds  of  sacrifice. 


Therefore — though  the  iron  shackle 

Clasp  and  clench  the  writhing  sphe 
Though  the  red  fires  flame  and  crackle 

Through  the  ghastly  shuddering  years  ; 
Though  the  green  earth  weep  unshriven. 

And  thick  mildew  blast  the  sun, 
Still  shall  all,  save  man  and  Heaven, 

Pass  and  perish,  one  by  one. 


I  AM  DTINa,  E&TPT,  DYINa. 

eiN.  LTTLI. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arm,  O  Queen,  enfold  me  t 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear  ; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets, 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore  ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  T^rr^nn, 

Die  tte  great  Triumvir  still  n        i 
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Let  not  GflBsar's  seirile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 
Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  liim — 

Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow, — 
His,  who,  pillowed  on  thj  bosom. 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray-r 
His,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses* 

Madly  threw  the  world  away. 

Should  the  base  plebdan  rabble 
Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 

Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 
Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 

Seek  her  ;  say  the  gods  bear  witness- 
Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 

That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 
Tet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian  I 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  C»sar  crowns  and  arches. 

Let  Ms  brow  the  laurel  twine ; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ; 

Hark  !  the  insulting  foeman's  cry. 
They  are  coming  I  quick,  my  f  alcMom ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  I  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell — 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee  I 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell  I 
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WIFE,  CHILDREN,  AND  FRIENDS. 

W,  A.  WFEKOMR. 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented — 
The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends — 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — wife,  children^  and  friends. 

In  vain  svltIj  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends ; 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  said  was  defeated, 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested, 
The  fund,  ill-secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends, 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

Though  valor  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers. 
The  death- wounded  tar,  who  his  colors  defends. 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he,  dying,  remembers 
How  blest  was  his  home  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  story, 

Whom  duty  to  far-distant  latitudes  sends. 
With  transport  would  barter  old  ages  of  glory 

For  one  happy  day  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

Though  spice-breathing  gales  on  his  caravan  hover, 

Though  for  him  Arabia's  fragrance  ascends, 
The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 

The  bower  where  he  sat  with  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  dayspring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  hy  sorrow. 

Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  dex>ends  ; 
Bnt  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow  CoooIp 

\     No  warmth  from  the  smile  of  wife,  children,  ancl  ineoxk. 
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Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  freshen  and  nourish 
The  laurel  which  o'er  the  dead  favorite  bends ; 

O'er  mft  wave  the  willow— and  long  may  it  flourish — 
Bedewed  with  the  tears  of  wife,  children,  and  frienda. 


BXTTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

BOBBT  HaWOtfMP. 

When  a  boy  I  waaddred;  'twas  a  summer's  day. 
Feeling  Uke  a  feather,  journeying  on  my  way ; 
To  my  eager  footsteps,  soft  the  green  grass  laid. 
With  a  little  playmate,  sueh  a  tiny  maid  ; 
Playing  I  was  poor  man,  playing  she  w«s  rich. 
How  her  merry  laughter  reechoed  the  highest  pitdi ; 
Pointing  to  the  daisies,  silvered  wealth  untold. 
Buttercups  unnumbered,  these  we  said  were  gold. 

With  the  time  departing,  soon  the  air  was  chilled — 
Out  upon  the  crisp  wind,  loud  the  robin  trilled ; 
Once  again  I  wandered  with  this  little  maid. 
To  our  treasure  garden  vast  in  wealth  arrayed  ; 
But,  there  was  a  robber.  Jack  Frost  was  his  name. 
Had  been  there  before  us,  taken  all  our  gain. 
With  his  icy  fingers,  and  a  grasp  so  cold. 
Stole  our  silver  daisies  and  buttercups  of  gold. 

Man's  estate  I  reached,  but  I  ne'er  totgo/t. 
My  little  maid  oompamoB,  or  our  treioure  spot. 
For,  there  was.  a  lessoa  in  oar  Misage  beUef— 
Summer  was  our  banker,  winter  was  our  thief. 
So  it  is  with  friends,  aye,  sometimes  with  us  all. 
True  to  us  in  summer,  false  when  in  the  faU. 
If  a  warm  friend  slights  me,  or  receives  me  cold, 
I  think  of  flUirer  4tAiAtm  tad  buMerenpi  of  goUL 
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A  FLOWER  FOB  THK  DEAD. 

JULIA  o.  m.  Doam. 

You  placed  this  flower  in  her  hand,  you  say  I 
This  pure,  pale  rose  in  her  hand  of  clay  ! 
Methinks  could  she  lift  her  sealed  eyes 
They  would  meet  your  own  with  ag^eved  surprise  I 

She  has  been  your  wife  for  many  a  year. 

When  clouds  hung  low  and  when  skies  were  clear  ; 

At  your  feet  she  laid  her  life's  glad  spring. 

And  her  summer's  glorious  blossoming. 

Her  whole  heart  went  with  the  hand  you  won  ; 
If  its  warm  love  waned  as  the  years  went  on. 
If  it  chilled  in  the  grasp  of  any  icy  spell. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  I  pray  you  teU. 

You  cannot  ?  I  can  ;  and  beside  her  bier 
My  soul  must  speak  and  yours  must  hear. 
If  she  was  not  all  that  she  might  have  been. 
Hers  was  the  sorrrow,  yours  the  sin. 

Whose  was  the  fault  if  she  did  not  grow 
Like  a  rose  in  the  summer  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
Does  a  lily  g^w  when  its  leaves  are  chilled  ? 
Does  it  bloom  when  its  root  is  winter  killed  ? 

For  a  little  while,  when  you  first  were  wed. 
Your  love  was  like  sunshine  round  her  shed ; 
Then  a  something  crept  between  you  two, 
You  led  where  she  could  not  follow  you. 

With  a  man's  firm  tread  you  went  and  came  ; 
You  lived  for  wealth,  for  power,  for  fame  ; 
Shut  into  her  woman's  work  and  ways, 
Ihe  heard  the  nation  chant  your  praise.     ^  ^  ,,ed  by  Google 
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Bat  ah  I  you  bad  dropped  her  hand  the  while ; 
What  time  had  70a  for  a  kiss,  a  smile  ? 
Yoa  two,  with  the  same  roof  overhead. 
Were  as  far  a  part  as  the  sundered  dead. 

Tou  in  your  manhood's  strength  and  prime ; 
She  worn  and  laden  before  her  time. 
'Tis  a  common  story.     This  rose,  you  say. 
You  laid  in  her  pallid  hand  to-day  ? 

When  did  you  give  her  a  flower  before  ? 
Ah,  well  I    What  matter  when  all  is  o'er  ? 
Yet  stay  a  moment ;  you'll  wed  again. 
I  mean  no  reproach  ;  'tis  the  way  of  men. 

But  I  pray  you  think  when  some  fairer  face 
Shines  like  a  star  from  her  wonted  place. 
That  love  will  starve  if  it  is  not  fed  ; 
That  true  hearts  pray  for  their  daily  bread. 


DORKmS'  NiaHT. 

BOBBT  KXWOOMB. 

Tlie  theatre  was  full,  it  was  Dorkins*  night. 

That  is,  Dorkins  was  going  to  appear 
At  night  in  a  favorite  comedy  part. 

For  he  was  comedian  here. 
Funny  ?  why,  he'd  make  you  laugh 

Till  the  tears  ran  down  your  cheeks  like  rain. 
And  as  long  as  Dorkins  was  on  the  stage 

You'd  try  to  stop  laughing  in  vain. 
A  family  ?  yes,  he'd  a  family, 

And  he  loved  them  as  dear  as  life. 
And  you'd  scarcely  find  a  happier  lot 

Than  Dorkins'  children  and  wife. 
And  you'd  scarcely  find  a  happier  lot 

mun  dorkins'  childi«n  ttid  wife.       , 

tizedbyV^OOgle 
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There  came  one  night,  and  I  was  in  front. 

And  Dorkins  was  going  to  plaj 
A  character  new  to  himself  aoid  the  stage 

That  he'd  trod  for  so  many  a  day. 
By  eight  the  theatre  was  perfectly  crammed. 

All  awaiting  a  pleasant  surprise. 
For  they  knew  they  would  laugh 

Till  their  sides  would  ache, 
And  they  longed  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

The  play  soon  began  ; 
Each  neck  was  stretched  forth. 

And  eagerly  watched  each  eye 
For  Dorkins  to  make  his  **  first  entrance," 

And  then  to  give  him  a  cheerful  "  Hi,  hi  ! " 

He  soon  appeared  amid  loud  applause, 

But  something  was  wrong  you  could  «ee.    . 
"  Dorkins  is  playing  quite  badly  to-night," 

The  people  said  sitting  round  me. 
A  hiss  ?  yes,  it  was.     I  saw  Dorkins  start 

As  though  stung  by  a  serpent's  fang ; 
Then  he'd  cast  a  beseeching  glance  all  around. 

And  his  head  on  his  breast  would  hang. 
He's  drunk,  and  really  I  thought  so  myself. 

For  to  me  it  was  awful  at  times 
To  see  how  he'd  struggle  along  ^th  his  part. 

And  continually  stick  in  his  lines. 

The  footlights  at  last  he  approached  very  slow. 

And,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said, 
'*  If  I  cannot  please  you  to-night. 

The  fault's  not  the  heart,  but  the  head. 
There's  many  a  night  I've  made  you  all  laugh 

When  I  could  scarcely  well  stand. 
And  every  effort  was  pain  to  me  then, 

Tes,  if  even  I  raised  but  j^y  hand. 
Tou  hiss  me  to-Qlght,  ^        . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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And  think  that  Tm  drunk 
(From  his  heart  came  a  sob  and  a  mosn) ; 

m  tell  70U  the  reason — 
I  know  yon  won't  langh — 

Vre  a  little  one  dying  at  home.** 


AN  UNTIMELT  THOUCJHT. 

T.  B.  ALDVUatL 

I  wonder  what  day  of  the  week — 
I  wonder  what  month  of  the  year — 

Will  it  be  midnight,  or  morning. 
And  who  will  bend  over  my  bier  ? 

What  a  hideous  fancy  to  come 
As  I  wait  at  the  foot  of  the  stair. 

While  Lilian  gives  the  last  touch 
To  heTrobe,  or  the  rose  in  her  hair. 

Do  I  like  your  new  dress— iPompadour? — 

And  do  I  like  you  f  On  my  life. 
You  are  eighteen,  and  not  a  day  more. 

And  have  not  been  six  years  my  wife. 

Those  two  rosy  boys  in  the  crib 

Up  stairs,  are  not  ours,  to  be  sure  ! — 

You  are  just  a  sweet  bride  in  her  bloom, 
All  sunshine,  and  snowy,  and  pure. 

As  the  carriage  rolls  down  the  dark  street 
The  little  wife  laughs  and  makes  cheer — 

But  ...  I  wonder  what  day  of  the  week— 
I  wonder  what  month  of  the  year. 
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"SOMEBODY^  MOTHER." 

▲KOMTMOVt. 

The  woman  was  old.  and  ragged  and  gray. 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day  ; 
The  streets  were  white  with  a  recent  snow. 
And  the  woman's  feet  with  age  were  slow. 

At  the  crowded  crossing  she  waited  long. 
Jostled  aside  by  the  careless  throng 
Of  human  beings,  who  passed  her  by, 
Unheeding  the  glance  of  her  anxioos  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shont. 
Glad  in  freedom  of  "  school  let  out," 
Come  happy  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Hailing  the  snow,  piled  white  and  deep, 
Past  the  woman,  so  old  and  gray, 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

None  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 

So  weak,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir,   « 

Lest  the  carriage- wheels  or  the  horses*  feet 

Should  trample  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last,  came  out  of  the  merry  troop 
The  gayest  boy  of  all  the  group  ; 
He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
'*  ril  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go !  ** 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm. 
He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along. 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong  ; 
Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"  She's  *  Somebody's  Mother,'  boys,  you  know, 
For  aU  she's  aged,  and  poor  and  slow, ,,,, .^Google 
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And  some  one,  sometime,  may  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother — joxl  understand  ?^ 
If  ever  she's  poor,  and  old  and  gray, 
And  her  own  dear  boj  is  far  away." 

"  Somebody's  Mother  "  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 
Was,  "  God  be  kind  to  that  noble  boy. 
Who  is  Somebody' i  8on,  and  pride  and  Joy." 

Faint  was  the  voice,  and  worn  and  weak. 
But  Heaven  lists  when  its  chosen  speak  ; 
Angels  caught  the  faltering  word. 
And  "  Somebody's  Mother's  "  prayer  was  heard. 


CURFEW  MUST  NOT  EINa  TO-NiaHT. 

▲KOXTXOUl. 

England's  sun  was  slowly  setting  o'er  the  hills  so  far  away. 
Filling  all  the  land  with  beauty  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day  ; 
And  the  last  rayskiss'd  the  forehead  of  a  man  and  maiden  fair, 
He  with  step  so  slow  and  weakened,  she  with  sunny,  floating 

hair; 
He  with  sad  bowed  head,  and  thoughtful,  she  with  lips  so  cold 

and  white, 
Struggling  to  keep  back  the  murmur,  **  Curfew  must  not  ring 

to-night." 

"Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips  faltered,  pointing  to  the  ^ptiMOa 

old. 
With  its  walls  so  dark  and  gloomy,— walls  so  dark,  and  damp, 

and  cold, — 
"  I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very  night  to  d* 
At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew,  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigl 
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Cromwell  will  not  oome  tUIstmset/'  and  lier  faco,^row  strange- 
ly white. 

As  she  spoke  in  husky  whisper,  "Curfew  must  not  ring  to- 
night." 


"Bessie/*  calmly  ispokethe  8exton-~erery  word  pi^irced  her 
young  heart 

Like  a  thousand  gleaming  arrows — ^like  a  deadly  poisoned  dart ; 

"Long,  long  years  Fve  rung  the  Ctirfew  firom  that  gloomy 
shadowed  tower ; 

Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  told  the  twiUgkt  hour ; 

I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just  and  rights 

Now  Tm  old,  I  will  not  miss  it ;  girl,  the  Corfew  rings  to- 
night I" 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stem  and  white  her 

thoughtful  brow. 
And  within  her  heart's  deep  centre,  Bessie  made  a  solemn  vow. 
She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read,  without  a  tear  ot^igh, 
"  At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew — Basil  Underwood  mutt  die/* 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew  large 

and  bright — 
One  low  murmur,  scarcely  spoken—**  Curfew  mt^  not  ring  to- 
night I " 

She  with  light  step  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the  old 

church  door. 
Left  the  old  man  coming  slowly,  paths  he'd  trod  so  oft  before  ; 
Not  one  moment  paused  the  maiden,  but  with  cheek  and  brow 

aglow, 
Staggered  up  the  gloomy  tower,  wheve  the  be&  swnng^  to  and 

fro ; 
Then  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  dark,  without  one  ray  of 

light, 
Tpward  still,  her  pale  lips  saying,  "Curfew  shall  not  ik^^  to- 

mght."  tizedbyCiOOglC 
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She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder,  o'er  her  hangs  the  great 

dark  bell. 
And  the  awful  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathways  down  to 

hell; 
See,  the  pondierons  tongue  is  swinging,  'tis  the  hour  of  Curfew 

now— 
And  the  sight  has  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped  her  breath  and 

paled  her  brow. 
Shall  she  let  it  ring  ?    No,  never  I  Her  e^nes  flash  with  sudden 

light. 
As  she  springs  and  grasps  it  firmly — **  Curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night !  " 


Out  she  swung,  far  out,  the  city  seemed  a  tiny  speck  below  ; 

There,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as  the  bell  swung 
to  and  fro ; 

And  the  half -deaf  sexton  ringing  (years  he  had  not  heard  the 
bell), 

And  he  thought  the  twilight  Curfew  rang  young  Basil's  funer- 
al knell  ; 

Still  the  maiden  clinging  firmly,  cheek  and  brow  so  pale  and 
white. 

Stilled  her  frightened  heart's  wild  beating—"  Curfew  thaU  not 
ring  to-night:*' 


It  was  o'er — ^the  bell  ceased  swaying,  and  the  maiden  stepped 

once  more 
Plrmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where  for  hundred  years 

before 
Human  foot  had  not  been  planted ;  and  what  she  this  night 

had  done. 
Should  be  told  in  long  years  after — as  the  rays  of  setting  sun 
Light  the  sky  with  mellow  beauty,  aged  sires  with  heads  of 

white, 
Tell  their  children  why  the  Curfew  did  not  ring  that  one  sad 

hi«rht.  ^ 
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Cer  the  distant  liills  came  Cromwell ;  Bessie  saw  him,  and 

her  brow, 
lAtely  white  with  sickening  terror,  glows  with  sadden  beauty 

now  ; 
At  his  feet  she  told  her  story,  showed  her  hands  all  braised 

and  torn ; 
And  her  sweet  joang  face  so  haggard,  with  a  look  so  sad  and 

worn, 
Tonched  his  heart  with  sadden  pity— lit  his  eyes  with  misty 

light; 
" Go,  yoar  lover  lives  I"  cried  Cromwell ;  "  Carfew  shall  not 

ring  to-night." 


AGONY  BELLS. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  Bomaa  Catholic  church  to  commence  a 
solemn  toll  of  bells,— called  **  Agony-bells,"— when  any  one  connected  with 
the  church  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 

Somebody's  dying  to-night  1  Alas  I 

Hear  ye  those  agony-bells. 
Solemnly,  mournfully  break  on  the  air, 

The  saddest  of  all  sad  knells  ; 
From  yon  high  tower  they  downward  float. 

Like  a  voice  from  the  far-off  heaven. 
To  some  soul,  'tis  the  last  on  earth, 
-  And  its  tenderest  ties  are  being  riven, — 
Somebody's  dying  ! 

Is  it  childhood,  lovely  and  pure. 

Whose  spirit  is  cleaving  this  midnight  air  ? 
Is  it  youth,  in  the  flush  of  hope, 

With  Its  dreams  of  the  future  radiant  and  fair? 
Or  is  it  manhood,  strong  and  brave, 

That's  fallen  in  th'  noontide  strife  ? 
Or  age  bowed  down  with  th'  weight  of  years, — 

Treading  the  twilight  path  of  life  ? 

Somebody's  dying  I  D,g,„ed  by  Google 
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It  may  be  a  mother — a  father — a  child — 

A  sister — ^a  brother — a  maiden  fair ; 
It  maj  be  a  homeless,  friendless  one, — 

A  stranger,  far  from  love's  tender  care  I 
Whoe'er  it  be — was  the  solemn  call 

Welcomed  ?  or  greeted  with  startling  fears  ? 
Was  their  mission  accomplished, — ^their  life-work  done  ? 

Are  they  angeUvoices  the  spirit  hears  ? 
Somebody's  dying ! 

There  are  other  deaths — ^there  are  other  grayes. 

Than  those  spread  o'er  by  the  grassy  mound  ; 
There  are  oth^r  mourners  than  sable  clad, 

And  sepulchres  eUe  than  on  earth  are  found. 
There  are  souls  that  to  darkness  and  death  go  down. 

Whose  corridors  echo  reproachful  knells  ; 
There  are  friendships  that  languish  and  hopes  that  exi»re. 

And  hearts  that  list  their  own  agony  bells, — 
Forever  dying  I 


THE  LETTER  OF  DEATH. 

XD.  t.  BUCKLST. 

Don't  push  me  about,  man  I  don't  you  see  the  mail  is  not  yet 
distributed  ? 

Wait  for  your  turn. 
Why,  confound  you  ;  you  are  breaking  my  ribs  'gainst  the  rail. 

Stand  back  ;  or  I'll  give  you  the  thrashing  you  earn. 
If  you  plaze,  sur.  I  heard  from  a  friend  in  the  mine 

That  a  letter  was  here  for  one  Dennis  McFay, 
And  I'd  like  for  to  get  it  if  it's  only  a  line. 

If  it  comes  from  the  wife,  for  she's  so  far  away. 

I'd  like  for  to  know,  for  it's  long  since  I  had  a  scratch  of  a  pin. 

And  I  am  out  of  my  head, 
Divil  a  word  have  I  heard  for  a  year,  good  or  bad. 

So  kow  can  1  teU  if  rfie'.  living  or  dead.  Qo^gi^ 
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I  am  anxious  to  get  it,  for  it's  late  in  the  daj, 
And  the  mine  where  I  work  is  from  hero  good  ihree  mile. 

If  I'm  not  there  at  one,  sure  they'll  send  me  aiway  ; 

Ah,  you  don't  have  to  work,  sir,  and  that's  why  you  smile. 

Well,  my  good  man,  since  that  is  the  case, 

I'll  ask  for  your  letter,  let  me  see,  what  is  the  namd  ? 
Dennis  McFay,  sir,  and  I  came  from  a  place  called  Larah, 

The  letter  must  be  from  the  same. 
A  letter  for  Dennis  McFay,  if  you  please. 

Much  obliged,  the  post-mark  says,  Larah,  twentieth  of  May. 
Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  your  mind  is  at  ease. 

Here  is  the  letter  you  asked  for  ;  I  bid  you  good  day. 

If  you,  plaze,  sur,  don't  leave  me  awhile, 

Sure  my  mind  is  not  at  ease  till  the  letter  is  read, 
I'm  not  much  of  a  scholar,  divil  a  word  can  I  read. 

So  how  can  I  tell  whether  she's  living  or  dead. 
What,  you  can't  read  your  letter  ! 

How  does  that  come,  were  you  never  at  school  ? 
Oh,  yes,  sir  !  many's  the  good  chance  I  had, 

But  I  threw  them  away  like  an  innocent  fool. 

Well,  since  that  is  the  case,  give  me  the  letter  and  let  us  away. 

For  here  amongst  these  men  I  can't  read  it  aloud. 
Don't  you  see,  they  would  hear  every  word  that  I  say  ? 

Come,  let  us  move  farther  away  from  the  crowd. 
Ah  !  under  yon  tree  is  a  beautiful  shade. 

Where  the  sun  cannot  shine  in  our  face. 
While  T  read  you  the  letter,  oh,  don't  be  afraid, 

I'll  see  you  don't  lose  your  place. 

**  Dear  Deimis,  I  take  up  the  pin  in  my  hand, 

I  hope  you  are  well  as  this  leaves  me, 
*Tis  from  Mick  !  the  dacentest  boy  in  the  land, 

A  relation  of  mine,  sir,  called  Michael  McGee. 
I  hope  you  are  prosperous,  Dennis  avic, 

In  the  home  you  have  made  in  the  wilds  of  the  West 
'^Hh  us  all  is  gone  wrong,  since  Norah  took  sick, 

t  is  badly  we  fared,  Dennis  dear,  at  the  bes^.ed  by  Google 
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"  The  crops  is  a  failure,  the  rent  in  arrears. 

And  it  is  sorry  I  am  that  the  tmth  most  be  tooM. 
As  I  write  you,  the  paper  is  stained  with  my  tears. 

While  holding  the  pin  my  fingers  turn  cold. 
Don't  blame  me,  Dennis  dear,  for  what  I  must  tell. 

Stand  up  like  a  man,  be  courageous  and  brave. 
The  darling  who  loved  you  so  pore  and  so  well, 

Now  lies  at  rest  in  the  cold,  sHent  grave." 

Arrah,  what  are  you  reading !  sure  ifs  only  a  joke  I 

Ye  know  I  can't  read  and  ye  are  having  ye' re  fun, 
Are  ye  sx>aking  the  truths  tell  me  quick  or  I'll  choke. 

Oh,  God  I  for  this  punishmeut  what  have  I  done  ? 
Do  ye  know  who  ye  are  reading  about  ?  It's  my  wife  ! 

Oh,  say  it's  not  true  and  111  give  you  my  life. 
I  wish  that  I  could,  but  every  word  I  told  you  is  the  truth. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  say  ? 

I  do,  sir,  but  it  tells  me  my  darling  is  dead. 

While  I'm  from  my  home  so  far,  far  away  ; 
Good  day,  sir,  God  bless  you  for  being  so  kind  to  a  stranger. 

And  while  I  have  breath, 
111  pray  to  Him,  you  may  never  find  among  your  letters 

A  Letter  of  Death. 


DKB  BABY. 


So  h^p  me  gracious,  efery  day 
I  l&ugh  me  wild  to  see  der  vay 
My  schmall  young  baby  dries  to  p'ay — 
Dot  funny  leetle  baby. 

Then  I  look  on  dhem  leetle  toes, 
tJnd  saw  dot  funny  leetle  nose, 
tJnd  heard  der  vay  dot  rooster  crows, 

I  schmile  like  I  was  gr«§?;Google 
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Und  vhen  I  heard  der  real  nice  vay 
Dhem  beoples  to  my  wife  dhey  say, 
"  More  like  his  fater*  every  day," 
I  yas  so  proud  like  blazes. 

Sometimes  dhere  comes  a  leetle  schquall, 
Dot's  vhen  der  vindy  vind  vill  crawl 
Righd  in  its  leetle  schtomach  schmall, — 
Dot's  too  bad  for  der  baby. 

Dot  makes  him  sing  at  night  so  schveet, 
Und  garrydorric  he  most  eat, 
Und  I  must  chumb  shpry  on  my  feet. 
To  help  dot  leetle  baby. 

He  bulls  my  nose  and  kicks  my  hair, 
Und  grawls  me  of er  everywhere, 
Und  shlobbers  me — ^but  vat  I  care  ? 

Dot  vas  my  schmall  young  baby. 

Around  my  head  dot  leetle  arm 
Vas  schqueezin  me  so  nice  and  varm— 
Oh !  may  dhere  never  coom  some  harm 
To  dot  schmall  leetle  baby. 


A  DREAM. 

Airoimons. 

Back  again,  darling  ?    O,  day  of  delight  I 
How  I  have  longed  for  you  morning  and  night ; 
Watched  for  you,  pined  for  you  all  the  day  through. 
Craving  no  boon  and  no  blessing  but  you — 
Prayed  for  you,  plead  for  you,  sought  you  in  vain. 
Striving  forever  to  get  you  again — 
Counting  all  anguish  as  naught,  if  I  might 
Clasp  you  again  as  1  clasp  you  to-night. 


*  Dot  vas  me  mineselt 
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Oh  I  I  have  sorrowed  aad  suffered  so  mijch 

Since  I  last  answered  jour  lips*  loving  touch — 

Through  the  night  watches,  in  daylight's  broad  beams. 

Anguished  by  visions  and  tortured  bj  dreams — 

Dreams  so  replete  with  bewildering  pain. 

Still  it  is  throbbing  in  heart  and  in  brain  ; 

O I  for  I  dreamed — ^keep  me  close  to  your  side. 

Darling,  O  darling — I  dreamed  you  had  died  I 

Dreamed  that  I  stood  by  your  pillow  and  heard 

From  your  pale  lii>s  love's  last  half-uttered  word  ; 

And,  by  the  light  of  the  May  morning  skies, 

Watched  your  face  whiten,  and  saw  your  dear  eyea 

GkuEing  far  into  the  wonderful  land — 

Pelt  your  fond  fingers  grow  cold  in  my  hand. 

"  Darling  I  "  you  whispered,  "  my  darling  !  "  you  said. 

Faintly,  so  faintly — and  then  you  were  dead. 

Oh  !  the  great  joy  of  awaking  to  know 

I  did  but  dream  all  that  torturing  woe  ! 

Now  you  are  here,  you  will  always  remain. 

Never,  oh,  never,  to  leave  me  again ; 

How  it  has  vanished,  the  anguish  of  years  t 

Vanished  I  nay,  these  are  not  sorrowful  tears — 

Happiness  only  my  cheek  has  impearled — 

There  is  no  grieving  for  me  in  the  world ; 

Dark  clouds  may  threaten,  but  I  have  no  fear. 

Darling,  O  darling,  because  you  are  here  I 


TEEtED  MOTHERS. 


A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  kne©, — 
Your  tired  knee  that  has  so  much  to  bear  ; 

A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 
From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 

Perhai>s  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 
Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  sp  tight ; 
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Ton  do  not  pria^  this  blessing  ovennuch, — 
You  almost  ave  too  tired  to  piay  to-night. 

Bat  it  is  blessedness  1    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day — 
We  are  so  doll  and  thankless  ;  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  simshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me. 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  on]y  good. 

And  if  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest. 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee, — 
This  restless  curling  head  from  off  your  breast,— 

This  lisping  tongue  that  ohatters  constantly  ; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped. 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again  ; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache>thea. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  axe  wet. 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  littlo  muddy  boot. 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber-floor, — 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot. 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  house  once  more,— 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-monow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky. 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  L 
But  ah  !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head  ; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown,— 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  ! 
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'i'hh:  "TWENTY"  CLUB. 

Q.  H.  mtop. 
We  dined  together,  twenty  strong. 

That  glorious  summer  weather. 
For  half  our  lifetime's  little  span 

Had  been  lived  out  together. 
And  schoolboy  friendships,  schoolboy  lores. 

Such  rapid  plants  in  growing, 
Were  canvassed  o'er  and  toasted  deep 

In  Ouunpagne's  vintage  flowing. 

And  then  the  youngest  spoke  his  mind, 

And  put  the  question  whether 
We^ould  not  fix  an  annual  day 

To  meet  and  dine  together. 
The  day  was  fixed,  the  hour  and  place. 

And  joining  hands  in  promise. 
We  swore  that  naught  but  death  itself 

Should  take  our  banquet  from  us. 

And  then  the  youngest  spoke  again, 

"  If  death  should  bar  our  meeting. 
Well  dine,  and  keep  the  lost  one's  plaoe« 

And  give  his  ghost  a  g^reeting. 
The  spirit  land  must  spare  our  dead. 

For  it  has  shades  in  plenty  ; 
This  party  meets  here  once  a  year 

With  places  laid  for  twenty." 

And  so  we  pledged  ourselves  again. 

And  from  the  table  starting. 
With  bumpers  crowned  and  clasping  hands. 

We  sang  the  song  of  pai'ting. 
^d,  ere  we  went  our  several  ways. 

Exchanged  our  farewell  greeting. 
Each  drinking  down  the  farewell  toast, 

"  To  our  next  merry  meeting." 
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We  met  next  year ;  the  table  still 

Was  laid  with  twenty  covers. 
And  schoolboy  friends  exchanged  once  more 

The  tales  of  schoolboy  lovers. 
But  one  chair  was  unoccnpied. 

And  at  oar  farewell  greeting 
Bat  nineteen  voices  spoke  the  toast, 

*'  To  oar  next  merry  meeting." 


The  club  met  on  ;  and  it  seemed  strange, 

Amid  our  youthful  faces. 
To  count  each  year  the  growing  sum 

Of  sadly  vacant  places. 
And  when  the  wine  cup  flowed  most  free. 

And  wit  was  quick  and  plenty, 
We  always  missed  some  song  or  jest 

In  our  diminished  twenty. 


It  almost  seemed  as  if  death  fh>wned 

Upon  our  fond  alliance. 
And  sent  our  members  far  too  fast 

His  cartels  of  defiance. 
One  toast,  indeed,  became  each  year 

More  solemn  and  commanding ; 
'*  Our  absent  friends/'  and  it  always 

Was  drunk  in  silence,  standing. 


In  '61  our  club  sat  down 

With  seven  vacant  places  ; 
The  table  seemed  but  half -filled  up 

By  thirteen  smiling  faces. 
Thirteen  I  they  say  the  number  is 

Unlucky.    Well,  sincerely 
We  never  called  our  number  less. 

For  twenty  met  there  yearly. 
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But  that  year  was  the  worst  we  had 

Since  oar  first  toast  was  giren. 
In  '63  the  club  sat  down. 

And  we  were  only  seven. 
And  when  we  toasted  absent  friends 

In  annual  communion. 
We  had  to  sigh  for  six  brave  lives. 

Laid  down  to  guard  the  Union. 


Those  war  years  bore  upon  us  hard. 

But  still  we  never  faltered. 
Though  the  long  line  of  empty  chairs 

Told  how  the  club  was  altered. 
For  time,  and  war,  and  accident 

Have  left  their  deadly  traces  ; 
Last  year  one  friend  and  I  sat  down 

*M]dst  eighteen  empty  places. 


I  go  to  finish  out  the  plan 

Arranged  that  summer  weather. 
When,  years  ago,  we  twenty  swore 

To  dine  to-day  together. 
I  know  that  my  last  friend  is  dead, 

I  know  it  will  be  lonely, 
With  nineteen  empty  places  laid, 

And  one  place  taken  only. 


Still  we  will  meet ;  if  not  in  flesh 

In  spirit  they  are  present, 
Perhaps  they  find  that  dinner  still. 

As  once  they  found  it — ^pleasant. 
I  do  not  know,  such  themes  as  these 

Are  past  my  understanding  ; 
But  I  must  toast  my  absent  friends 

Alone,  in  silence,  standing. 
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LARRY'S  ON  THE  FORCK 


Well,  Katie,  and  is  this  yersilf  ?    And  where  was  you  this 

whoile  t 
And  ain't  ye  dlirissed  ?   Yon  are  the  wan  to  illsuthrate  the  stoile  I 
Bat  niver  moind  thim  matthers  now — ^there's  time  enoagh  for 

thim; 
And  Larry— that's  me  b*y— I  want  to  shpake  to  you  av  him. 

Sure,  Larry  bates  thim  all  for  luck  !— 'tis  he  will  make  his  way, 
And  be  the  proide  and  honnur  to  the  sod  beyant  the  say — 
We'll  soon  be  able— whisht  I    I  do  be  singin'  till  I'm  hoorse. 
For  iver  since  a  month  or  more,  my  Larry's  on  the  foorce  I 

There's  not  a  proivate  gintl^nan  that  boords  in  aU  the  row 
Who  houlds  himsilf  loike  Larry  does,  or  makes  tm  foine  a 
show : 

Thim  eyes  av  his,  the  way  they  shoine— his  coat,  and  butthons 

too — 
He  bates  thim  kerrige  dhroivers  that  be  on  the  ayenue  I 

And  many's  the  litthle  blagyard  he's  arristed,  I  expict ; 

And  beggyars  gets  acrass  the  shtrate^-you  ought  to  see  thim 

fly- 
And  organ-groindhers  scatther  whin  they  see  him  comin'  by. 

I  know  that  Larry's  bound  to  roise  ;  he'll  get  a  sergeant's  post» 
And  af ther  that  a  captincy  widhin  a  year  at  most ; 
And  av  he  goes  in  politics  he  has  the  he^ul  to  throiy&— 
I'll  be  an  Aldherwoman,  Kate,  afore  I'm  thirty-foive  ! 

What's  that  again  t    Y'are  jokin',  surely — Katie  I— m  it  thrue? 
Last  noight,  you  say,  he — married  f  and  Aileen  O'Donahue  ? 
O  Larry  1  c'u'd  ye  have  the  hairt — but  let  the  spalpeen  be : 
Ay  he  demanes  himsilf  to  her,  he's  nothing  more  to  me. 

The  ugly  shcamp  !    I  always  said,  just  as  I'm  tellin'  you. 
That  Larry  was  the  biggest  fool  av  all  I  iver  knew  : 
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And  many  a  toime  Fve  tonld  mesilf— ^en^  see  it  now,  ay  ooone— 
He'd  Diver  come  to  annj  good  av  he  got  on  the  f oorce  1 


THE  TRAMP. 

ANONTHOUB. 

Lemme  sit  down  a  minnte,  a  stone's  got  in  mj  shoe  ; 
Don't  70a  commence  jour  cussin',  I  ain't  done  nothin'  to  joa. 
Yes,  I'm  a  tramp.    What  of  it  ?    Folks  say  we  ain't  no  good, 
Bat  tramps  has  to  live,  I  reckon,  though  folks  don't  think  we 

should. 
Once  I  was  strong  and  handsome,  had  plenty  of  cash   and 

clothes. 
That  was  afore  I  tippled  and  g^n  got  into  my  nose. 
Down  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  me  and  my  people  grew, 
I  was  a  blacksmith,  Gap'en — ^yes,  and  a  good  one,  too  ; 
Me  and  my  wife  and  Nellie.    Nellie  was  just  sixteen. 
She  was  the  pootiest  creeter  the  Valley  had  ever  seen. 
Beaux  ?    Why,  she  had  a  dozen,  had  'em  from  near  and  fur. 
But  they  were  mostly  farmers— none  of  'em  suited  her. 
There  was  a  city  stranger — ^young,  handsome,  and  tall. 
Damn  him — I  wish  I  had  him  strangled  agin  that  walL 
He  was  the  man  for  Nellie — she  didn't  know  no  ill ; 
Mother,  she  tried  to  stop  it,  but  you  know  a  young  gal's  will. 
Well,  it's  the  same  old  story — common  enough  you'll  say. 
He  was  a  soft-tongued  devlL,  and  got  her  to  run  away. 
More  than  a  month  or  after  we  heard  from  the  poor  young 

thing. 
He'd  gone  away  and  left  her  without  a  wedding  ring. 
Back  to  her  home  we  brought  her,  back  to  her  mother's  side. 
Filled  with  a  raging  fever — she  fell  at  my  feet  and  died. 
Frantic  with  shame  and  trouble,  her  mother  began  to  sink. 
Dead — in  less  than  a  fortnight — ^that's  when  I  took  to  drink. 
Gimme  one  glass,  Kurnal,  and  then  I'll  be  on  my  way, 
I'll  tramp  till  I  find  the  scoundrel,  if  it  takes  till  the  Judgment 
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THE  FOBUCLOBUBE  OF  THE  MOBTGhAGKR 

XBS    ■.  T.  COBBSTT. 

Walk  right  into  the  settin*-room.  Deacon  ;  it's  all  in  a  muddle, 

you  see, 
'  But  I  hadn't  no  heart  to  right  it,  so  I've  just  let  everything  be. 

Besides,  I'm   a-goin*  to-morrer — I  calklate   to   start   with  the 
dawn — 

And  the  house  won't  seem  so  home-like  if  it's  all  upset  and  for- 
lorn. 

I  sent  off  all  the  children  this  momin' ;  they  both  on  *ttn  begged 
to  stay, 

But  I  thought  'twould  be  easier,  mebbe,  if  I  was  alone  to-day, 

For  this  was  the  very  day,  Deacon,  jest  twenty  year  ago, 

That    Caleb   and  me  moved  in  ;  so  I  couldn't  forget  it,  you 
know. 

We  were  so  busy  and  happy — we'd  been  married  a  month  be- 
fore— 

And  Caleb  would  clear  the  table  and  brush  up  the  kitdi«n  floor. 

He  said  I  was  tired,  and  he'd  help  me ;  but,  law  t  that  was  al- 
wajrs  his  way — 

Always  handy  and  helpful  and  kind  till  the  very  last  day. 

Don't  you  remember,  Deacon,  that  winter  I  broke  my  arm  T 

Why,  Caleb  skursely  left  me,  not  even  to  'tend  to  the  farm. 

There  night  and  momin'  I  saw  him,  a-settin'  so  dose  to  my 
bed, 

And  I  knew  him  in  spite  of  the  fever  that  made  me  so  wild  in 
my  head. 

He  never  did  nothin'  to  grieve  me,  until  he  left  me  behind — 

Yes,  I  know  there's  no  use  in  talkin',  but  somehow  it  eases  my 
mind. 

And  he  sot  such  store  by  pou,  Deacon,  I  needn't  tell  you  now, 

But  unless  he  had  your  judgment  he  never  would  buy  a  cow. 

Well,  our  cow  is  gone,  and  the  horse,  too— poor  Caleb  was  fond 
of  Jack. 

^ud  I  cried  like  a  fool  this  momin'  when  I  looked  at  the  empty 
rack. 
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I  liox>e  he'll  be  kindly  treated  ;  'twoald  worry  poor  Caleb  so 
If  them  Joneses  should  whip  the  cretur— but  I  s'poae  he  ain't 

like  to  know. 
I've  been  thinkin'  it  over  lately,  that  when  Mary  sickened  and 

died. 
Her  father's  sperrit  was  broken,  for  she  was  alios  his  pride. 
He  wasn't  never  so  cheery ;  he'd  smile,  but  the  smile  wa'n't 

bright. 
And  he  didn't  care  for  the  cattle,  though  once  they'd  ben  his 

delight 
The  neighbors  all  said  he  was  ailin',  and  they  tried  to  hint  it  to 

me  ; 
They  talked   of  a  churchyard  cough  ;  but,  oh  !  the  blind  are 

those  who  won't  see. 
I  never  believed  he  was  goin'  till  I  saw  him  a-layin'  here  dead — 
There,  there  1  don't  be  anxious.  Deacon';  I  haven't  no  tears  to 

shed. 
I've  tried  to  keep  things  together — I've  been  slavin'  early  and 

late— 
But  I  couldn't  pay  the  int'rest,  nor  git  the  farm-work  straight. 
So  of  course  I've  gone  behindhand,  and  if  the  farm  should 

sell 
For  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  I  s'pose  'twill  be  doin'  welL 
I've  pray'd  ag'inst  all  hard  f eelin's,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian 

ought. 
But  it's  hard  to  see  Caleb's  children  tum'd  out  of  the  place  he 

bought ; 
And  readin'  that  text  in  the  Bible  iKJut  widows  and  orphans, 

you  know, 
I  can't  think  the  folks  will  prosper  who  are  willin'  to  see  us 

^' 
But  there  1  I'm  a-keepin'  you,  Deacon,  and  it's  nigh  your  time 

for  tea. 
**  Won*t  I  come  over?"    No,  thank  you  ;  I  feel  better  alone,  you 

see. 
Besides,  I  couldn't  eat  nothin' ;  whenever  I've  tried  it  to-day 
There's  somethin*  here  that  chokes  me.     I'm  narvous^  I  s'pose 

you'll  sav. 
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"  I've  worked  too  liard  ?  "    No,  I  haven't.     Why,  it's  work  that 

keeps  me  strong ; 
If  I  sot  here  thinkin',  I'm  sartin  my  heart  would  break  before 

long. 
Not  that  I  care  about  livin'.     I'd  ruther  be  laid  away 
In  the  place  I've  marked  beside  Caleb,  to  rest  till  the  Jedgment 

day. 
But  there's  the  children  to  think  of — that    makes   my  dooty 

clear. 
And  I'll  try  to  foUer  it,  Deacon,  though  I'm  tired  of  this  earthly 

speer. 
Good-bye,  then.    I  shan't  forgit  you,  nor  all  the  kindness  you've 

showed ; 
Twill  help  to  chesr  me  to-morrer,  as  I  go  on  my  lonely  road. 
For — ^What  are  you  sayin'.  Deacon?  I  needn't — ^I  needn't  go ? 
Tot^*«6  bought  the  mortgage,  and  I  can  stay  ?    Stop  I  say  it 

over  slow. 
Jest  wait  now — ^jest  wait  a  minute — ^111  take  it  in  bimeby. 
That  I  can  stay  1    Why,  Deacon,  I  don't  know  what  makes  m« 

cry  I 
I  haven't  no  words  to  thank  you.     Ef  Caleb  was  only  here. 
He'd  sech  a  head  for  speakin',  he'd  make  my  feelin's  clear. 
There's  a  picter  in  our  old  Bible  of  an  angel  from  the  skies. 
And  though  he  hasn't  no  great- coat,  and  no  spectacles  on  his 

eyes. 
He  looks  jest  like  you.  Deacon,  with  your  smile  so  good  and 

trew. 
And  whenever  I  see  that  picter  'twill  make  me  think  of  you. 
The  children  will  be  so  happy  1    Why,  Debby  will  'most  go 

wild ; 
She  fretted  so  much  at  leavin'  her  garding  behind,  poor  child  ! 
And,  law  1    I'm  as  glad  as  Debby,  ef  only  for  jest  one  thing — 
Now  I  can  tend  the  posies  I  planted  there  last  spring 
On  Caleb's  grave  ;  he  loved  the  flowers,  and  it  seems  as  ef  he'll 

know 
They're  a-bloomin'  all  around  him  while  he's  sleepin'  there  be- 
low. 
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A  FACE. 

BABTON  QBXT. 

There  is  a  face  I  remember, 

Clear  through  the  shadow  of  years ; 
I  can  see  it  to-night  so  plainly — 

Except  now  and  then  for  my  tears. 

A  face  yon  would  not  have  fancied  ; 

It  would  have  meant  nothing  to  you ; 
But  to  me  it  has  just  been  the  one  thing 

To  dream  of  my  whole  life  through. 

There  never  was  aught  between  us. 

She  never  looked  into  my  heart ; 
Friend  unto  friend  spoke  greeting  ; 

Friend  as  from  friend  did  part. 

The  summers  have  flushed  and  faded 

So  often  since  last  we  met, 
I  am  sure  she  does  not  remember— 

I  know  I  cannot  forget. 

For  the  face  is  here  in  my  dreaming. 

It  walks  with  me  everywhere  ; 
The  clear  dark  eyes  gleam  on  me, 

Qlimmers  the  golden  hair. 

The  faces  of  men  and  women 

I  meet  with  every  day 
Pass  and  vanish— but  this  face 

Can  never  fade  away. 

Whether  in  life's  hard  journey 

The  eyes  have  lost  their  light ; 
Whether  the  mouth's  pure  sweetness 

Quivers  with  pain  to-night. 

I  know  not,  knowing  only 

It  changes  not  for  me  ; 
That  face  my  heart  keeps  safely,  ^^Q^ip 

And  my  eyes  shall  never  see.     ^      o 
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MOBE  CRJTEL  TEMlN  WAR. 

A  Southern  prisoner  of  war  at  Ctaaap  Chase,  Ohio,  alter  pining  of  sickneM 
in  the  hospital  there  for  some  time,  and  coniiding  to  his  friend  and  fellow 
captive.  Colonel  W.  S.  Hawkins,  of  Tennessee,  that  he  was  heanry  of  heart 
because  his  affianced  bride  in  Nas'aville  did  not  write  to  him,  died  jast  before 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  in  which  the  lady  cnrtiy  broke  the  engagement.  Col- 
onel Hawkins  had  been  reqaested  by  his  dying  comrade  to  open  any  epistle 
which  should  come  for  him  thereafter,  and,  npon  reading  tlie  letter  in  qnea- 
tion,  penned  the  following  versiiled  i 


Your  letter,  lady,  came  too  late. 

For  heaven  liad  olalmed  its  own  ; 
Ah,  sudden  change— from  prliion  bars 

Unto  the  great  white  throne  I 
And  jet  I  think  he  would  have  stayed, 

To  live  for  his  disdain. 
Could  he  have  read  the  oaTOless  words 

Which  70U  have  sent  is  vain. 

So  full  of  patience  did  he  wait, 

Through  many  a  weary  hour. 
That  o'er  his  simple  soldier  faith 

Not  even  death  had  power  ; 
And  you — did  others  whisper  low 

Their  homage  in  your  esjr. 
As  though  amongst  their  sljiaUow  throng 

His  spirit  bad  a  peer? 

I  would  that  you  were  by  me  now. 

To  draw  the  sheet  aside. 
And  see  how  pure  the  look  he  wore 

The  moment  when  he  died. 
The  sorrow  that  you  gave  to  him 

Had  left  its  weary  trace. 
As  'twere  the  shadow  of  the  4 

Upon  his  pallid  faee. 
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"  Her  love,"  he  said,  "  could  cliange  for  me 

The  winter's  cold  to  spring ; " 
Ah,  trust  in  fi^le  maiden's  love— 

Thou  toi  a  Wtter  thing  ! 
For  when  these  valleys,  bright  in  May, 

Once  more  with  blossoms  wave, 
The  northern  violets  shall  blow 

Above  his  htimble  grave. 

Torn  dole  ol  scanty  words  had  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  bear. 
From  him  who  kissed  until  the  last 

Your  tress  of  golden  hair  ; 
I  did  not  put  it  where  he  said, 

For  when  the  angels  come, 
I  would  not  have  them  find  the  sign 

Of  falsehood  in  his  tconb. 

I've  read  your  letter,  and  I  know 

The  wiles  that  you  had  wrought 
T"©  win  that  noble  heart  of  his. 

And  gained  it — cruel  thought  I 
What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  givQ 

For  what  is  worthless  all ; 
What  manly  bosoms  beat  for  truth 

In  folly's  falsest  thrall ! 

You  irftfdl  not  pity  him,  for  now 

His  sorrows  have  an  end  ; 
t'et  would  that  you  could  stand  with  me 

Beside  my  fallen  friend  ; 
And  I  forgive  you  for  his  sake, 

As  he — ^if  it  be  given- 
May  e'en  be  pleading  grace  for  you 

Before  the  court  of  heaven. 

To-night  the  cold  winds  whistle  by. 

As  I  my  vigil  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead-house,  where 

Few  moum«:a  oomo  to  '''^•©P-r^^^^i^ 
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A  rude  plank  coffin  holds  Ms  form ; 

Tet  death  exalts  his  face. 
And  I  would  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

To-night  your  home  may  shine  with  light, 

And  ring  with  merry  song. 
And  you  be  smiling,  as  your  soul 

Had  done  no  deadly  wrong  ; 
Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain  ; 
Your  skin  so  white — ^would  God,  your  heart 

Were  half  as  free  from  stain  1 

I'd  rather  be  my  comrade  dead 

Than  you  in  life  supreme  ; 
For  yours  the  sinner's  waking  dread. 

And  his  the  martyr's  dream. 
Whom  serve  we  in  this  life,  we  serve 

In  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
He  chose  his  way ;  you  yours  ;  let  God 

Pronounce  the  fitting  doom. 


PRECEPTS  AT  PARTINa-. 

IBWDI  BUA8KLL. 

Well,  son,  so  you's  gwine  for  to  leab  us,  your  lubbin'  ol*  mam- 
my an'  me. 

And  set  you'se'f  up  as  a  waiter,  aboa'd  ob  de  Robbut  £.  Lee, 

Along  wid  dem  fancy  young  niggers  what's  'shamed  for  to  look 
at  a  hoe. 

And  acts  like  a  passel  ob  rich  folks,  when  dey  isn't  got  nuffin' 
to  show. 

You's  had  better  trainin'  dan  dey  has — I  hopes  'at  you'll  'zibit 
more  sense  ; 

Sech  niggers  is  like  a  young  rooster  a-settin'  up  top  ob>a  fence  ; 
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He  keeps  on  a-stretchin'  and  crowin',  and  while  he's  a-blowin* 
his  horn, 

Dem  chickens  what  ain't  arter  f  ussin'  is  pickin'  up  all  ob  de 
com. 

Now  listen,  and  min*  what  I  tell  you,  and  don't  you  fogit  what 
Isay  ; 

Take  adyice  ob  a  'sperienced  pusson,  and  you'll  git  up  de  lad- 
der an'  stay ; 

Who  knows  ?    You  mought  git  to  be  President,  or  Justice,  per- 
haps,  of  de  Peace — 

De  man  what  keeps  puUin'  de  grape-vine  shakes  down  a  few 

bunches  at  leas'. 
Dem  niggers  what  runs  on  de  ribber  is  mosly  a  mighty  sharp 

set, 
Dey*d  fin'  out  some  way  for  to  beat  you,  if  you  bet  'em  de 

water  was  wet ; 
Ton's  got  to  watch  out  for  dem  fellers— dey'd  cheat  off  de  horns 

ob  a  cow — 
I  knows  'em — ^I  follered  de  ribber  'fore  ebber  I  foUered  de 

plow. 
You'll  easy  git  long  wid  de  white  folks— de  cappen  and  stew- 
ard and  clerks — 
Dey  won't  say  a  word  to  a  nigger  as  long  as  dey  notice  he 

works; 
And  work  is  de  onlies'  ingine  we's  any  'casion  to  tote 
To  keep  us  gwine  t'roo  de  currents  dat  i>esters  de  spirichul  boat. 
I  heard  dat  idee  from  a  preacher — ^he  'lowed  'at  dis  life  was  a 

stream. 
And  eberyone'd  soul  wuz  a  packet  dat  run  wid  a  full  head  ob 

steam ; 
Dat  some  ob  'em's  only  stem- wheelers,  while  oders  was  mon- 

s'ously  fine— 
And  de  trip  wuz  made  safes'  an'  quickes'  by  boats  of  de  Mefodis' 

line. 
I  wants  you,  my  son,  to  be  'ticklar,  and  'sociate  only  wiz  dey 
Dat's  'titled  to  go  in  de  cabin— don't  nebber  hab  nuffin'  to  say 
To  dem  low-minded  roustabout  niggers  what  hanles  de  cotton 

below» 
Pim  oomsion  brack  irascals  idn't  fitten  for  no  cabin- waiter  to 

know.  ^        I 
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But  aebber  g^t  airy— -be  'spectf  ul  to  all  de  white  people  you  see. 
And  nebber  go  back  on  de  raisin'  you's  had  from  your  mammy 

an'  me. 
It's  hard  on  your  mudder,  your  leabin* — I  don'  know  whi^teber 

she'll  do ; 
And  shorely  your  fader  Tl  miss— 111  alluz  be  thinkin'  ob  you. 
Well,  now  1*8  done  toF  you  my  say-so— dar  ain't  nufin'  more 

as  I  knows —  I 

'Cept  dis  ;  don't  yon  nebber  oome  back,  sak,  widomi  you  has 

money  an'  clo'es. 
I's  kep'  you  as  long  as  I's  gwine  to,  and  now  you  an'  me  w«  is 

done — 
And  calves  is  too  skace  in  dis  country  to  kill  for  a  Pkodigal. 

Son. 


RAT,  THE  NEWSBOY. 

TRAl^CXS  8.  SMITH. 

My  name  is  Jimmy  Connors,   which  they  calls  me  Bat,  for 

short — 
I'm  fourteen,  weight  a  hundred  pounds,  likewise  I'm  fond  of 

sport. 
I'm  a  newsboy  and  a  bootblack,  and  I  carry  bundles  too-* 
In  fact,  I  tackle  any  job  that  I  am  fit  to  do. 

You  ask  about  the  accident  that  happened  at  the  ferry-— 
I'd  rather  talk  of  something  else — ^it  makes  me  feel  bad— very, 
I  can't  drive  it  from  my  mind,  sir,  oh  I  it  was  a  fearful  sight. 
I'm  thinking  of  it  all  day  long  and  dream  of  it  at  night. 

But  as  you  seem  to  wish  it,  I'll  tackle  it  once  more, 
,And  tell  you  near  as  possible,  exactly  what  I  saw. 
Twas  Sunday,  as  you  know,  sir,  and  nearly  one  o'clock. 
And  I  was  with  my  brother,  a-fishin'  on  the  dock. 

.We  hadn't  been  a-sittin'  on  the  stone  pier  very  lotkg, 
When  suddintly  we  heard  the  sounii  of  steam  a-blowiaf  0tnaff> 
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And  tiieh  tliei«  ddnie  a  tombMn*  noise,  and  thm  a  ^mak— a 

snorter  ! 
And  then  my  brother  lost  his  seat  and  tumbled  in  the  water* 

I  was  dizzy  for  a  minnit,  so  suddint  was  the  shock. 
And  then  I  stirred  myself  to  help  mj  brother  on  the  dock. 
I  roared  to  see  him  crawlin'  out,  and  then  I  fell  to  chaflSn' ; 
But  in  a  minnit  more,  you  bet,  I  didn't  feel  like  latfin  ! 

Qtiielteyn  I  can  tell  it,  there  came  a  rash  o'  steam, 
But  'bove  the  noise  it  made  I  heard  a  hundred  people  scream ; 
My  hair  riz  up,  my  blood  ran  cold,  so  orf  ul  did  it  sound* 
And  thea  a  elrowd  of  diownin'  folks  were  atruggUn'  all  around  I 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  saw  two  babies  by  me  float, 
And  then  like  winkin'  I  threw  off  my  shoes,  and  vest,  and  coat, 
And  plungin'  in,  I  swam  to  '^n,  and  brought  'em  safe  ashore  ; 
And  then  I  hunidd  baok  agin  to  try  and  eave  some  more. 

I  came  near  blubberin',  you  bet,  but  'twas  no  time  for  cryin' 
When  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  aU  around  us 

dyin'; 
And  so  I  labo'red  with  a  wiU  till  I  was  tired  oat, 
And  then  I  stopped  awhile  to  rest  myself  and  look  about. 

And  such  a  sight  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  see  again  I 
Some  dead  and  others  dying — some  ravin'  mad  with  pain  ! 
The  air  was  full  of  screams,  and  oaths,  and  prayers,  and  sighs, 

and  gioatis — 
Some  had  no  arms,  no  legs — some  had  the  flesh  torn  from  their 

bones ! 

I  rested  but  a  minnit  when  I  went  io  work  again. 

For  lookin'  at  «ach  sights,  you  bet,  went  rather  'gainst  the 

grain. 
I'm  nothin'  but  a  boy,  sir,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could  ; 
If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  think  I  might  ha'  did  some  good.* 

*  It  is  eatfantted  that  '<  Bat  '*  saved  at  least  ten  petsonsat  the  Weetiidd 
disaster. 
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And  now,  in  few  words  as  I  could  IVe  told  you  all  I  saw. 
And  so  not  wishin'  to  offend  I  think  I'll  chin  no  more  ; 
I'm  to  Inssiness  now,  70U  see,  for  it  is  after  nine— 
Your  boots  is  very  dirty,  sir,  say  won't  you  take  a  shine  ? 


LETTINO  THE  OLD  OAT  DIE. 

▲XONTXOni. 

Not  long  ago  I  wandered  near 

A  playground  in  the  wood. 
And  there  heard  words  from  a  youngster's  lips 

That  I  never  quite  understood. 

"  Now  let  the  old  cat  die,"  he  laughed ; 

I  saw  him  give  a  push. 
Then  gayly  scamper  away  as  he  spied 

My  face  peep  over  the  bush. 

But  what  he  pushed,  or  where  he  went, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 
On  account  of  the  thicket  of  bending  boughs 

That  bordered  the  place  about. 

**  The  little  villain  has  stoned  a  cat. 

Or  hung  it  upon  a  limb. 
And  let  it  to  die  all  alone,"  I  said, 

"But  I'll  play  the  mischief  with  him." 

I  forced  my  way  between  the  boughs, 

The  poor  old  cat  to  seek. 
And  what  did  I  find  but  a  swinging  child, 

With  her  bright  hair  brushing  her  cheek. 

Her  bright  hair  floated  to  and  fro. 

Her  little  red  dress  flashed  by, 
But  the  loveliest  thing  of  all,  1  thou|^ 

Was  the  gleam  of  her  laughing  ey*. 
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Swinging  and  swaying  back  and  forth. 

With  the  rose-light  in  her  face, 
She  seemed  like  a  bird  and  a  flower  in  one. 

And  the  forest  her  native  place. 

**  Steady  I  I'll  send  you  up,  my  child,'* 

But  she  stopped  me  with  a  cry  : 
"  Go  'way  1  go  'way  I    Don't  touch  me,  pleaao 

I'm  letting  the  old  cat  die  I " 

•'  You  letting  him  die  ?  "  I  cried  aghast^ 

"  Why,  Where's  the  cat,  my  dear  ?" 
And  lo  !  the  laughter  that  filled  the  woods 

Was  a  thing  for  the  birds  to  hear. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,"  said  the  little  maid. 

The  flitting  beautiful  elf, 
"  That  we  call  it '  letting  the  old  cat  die,' 

When  the  swing  stops  all  of  itself?" 

'  Then  swinging  and  swinging,  and  looking  back. 

With  the  merriest  look  in  her  eye. 
She  bade  me  "  Good  Day,"  and  I  left  her  alone, 
A-letting  the  old  cat  die. 


HOW  FEStSUOIONS  TOOK  CAH  OB  DEB 
BABY. 

AirOHTMOUS. 

Persimmons  was  a  colored  lad  I 

'Way  down  in  Lou'sianny  ; 
And  all  the  teaching  that  he  had 

Was  given  him  by  his  granny. 
But  he  did  his  duty  ever. 

As  well  as  you,  it  may  be  ; 
With  faithfulness  and  pride  always 

Ha  minded  missus'  baby. 
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He  loved  the  counsels  of  the  saints. 

And  sometimes  those  of  sinneie — 
To  run  off  'possum-hunting,  luad 

Steal  "  water-million  "  dinners. 
And  fervently  at  meeting  too. 

On  every  Sunday  night. 
He'd  with  the  elders  shout  and  pray 

By  the  pine-knots'  flaring  light. 
And  sing  their  rudest  melodies 

With  voice  so  full  and  strong. 
Ton  could  almost  think  he  learned  them 

From  the  angels'  triumph-song. 

SONG. 

**  We  be  nearer  to  de  Lord 

Dan  de  white  folks — and  dey  know  it. 
See  de  glory-gate  unbarred  I 
Walk  in,  darkeys,  past  de  guard  ; 
Bet  you  dollar  he  won't  close  it ! 

"  Walk  in,  darkeys,  troo  de  gate  ; 

Hear  de  kuUered  angels  holler  ! 
Go  'way,  whitfe  folks,  you're  too  late— 
We's  de  winnin'  kuller.     Wait 

Till  the  trumpet  blow  to  f oiler.' 

He  would  cro<m  this  over  softly 

As  he  lay  out  in  the  sun  ; 
But  the  song  he  heard  most  often, 

His  granny's  favorite  one. 
Was,"  Jawge  Washingtcm 

Thomas  Jefterson 

Persimmons  Henry  Clay,  be 

Quick  !  shut  de  do'  ; 

Get  up  off  dat  flo' ; 

Come  heah  and  mind  de  bal^^'J^y  Google 
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One  night  there  came  a  dreadful  stonn, 

Almost  a  second  flood  : 
The  river  rose,  a  torrent  sworn 

Of  beaten,  yellow  mod. 
It  bit  at  its  embankments, 

And  lapped  them  down  in  foam, 
^mi,  surging  through  a  wide  crevtme. 

The  waves  seethed  round  their  home. 
They  scaled  the  high  veranda  ; 

They  filled  the  parlors  clear. 
Till  floating  chairs  and  tables 

Clashed  against  the  chandelier. 
Twas  then  Persimmons'  granny. 

Stout  of  arm  and  terror-proof, 
By  means  of  ax  and  lever. 

Pried  up  the  veranda  roof  ; 
Bound  mattresses  upon  it 

With  stoutest  cord  of  rope ; 
Lifted  out  her  fainting  mistress. 

Saying,  "  Honey,  dar  is  hope  I 


"  Tau,  Jawge  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Persimmons  Henry  Clay,  be 
Quick  on  dat  raft  I 
Don't  star*  like  a  calf, 
But  take  good  cah  ob  baby  I ' 


The  frothing  river  lifted  them 

Out  on  its  turbid  tide  ; 
And  for  a  while  they  floated  on 

Together,  side  by  side  ; 
Till,  broken  by  the  current  strong, 

The  frail  raft  snapped  in  two. 
And  Persimmons  saw  his  granny 

Fast  fading  from  his  view. 
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*rhe  deck-hands  on  a  steamboat 

Heard,  as  they  passed  in  haste, 
A  child's  voice  singing*  in  the  dark, 

Upon  the  water's  waste — 
A  song  of  faith  and  triumph. 

Of  Moses  and  the  Lord  ;  0 

And  throwing  oat  a  coil  of  rope. 

They  drew  him  safe  on  board. 

Fall  many  a  stranger  city 

Persimmons  wandered  through, 
"  A-totin'  ob  der  baby,"  and 

Singing  songs  he  knew. 
At  length  some  City  Fathers 

Objecting  to  his  plan,  , 
Arrested  as  a  vagrant 

Our  valiant  little  man. 
They  carried  out  their  purpose  , 

Persimmons  "  lowed  he'd  spile  em  ;  ** 
So,  sloping  from  the  station-house, 

He  stole  baby  from  the  'sylam. 

And  on  that  very  afternoon. 

As  it  was  growing  dark. 
He  sang  beside  the  fountain  in 

The  crowded  city  park 
A  rude  camp-meeting  anthem. 

Which  he  had  sung  before. 
While  on  his  granny's  fragile  raft 

He  drifted  far  from  shore  : 

SONG. 
"  Moses  smote  de  water,  and 

De  sea  gabe  'way ; 
De  children  dey  pass  ober,  for 

De  sea  gabe  'way. 
OLordt  I  fed  %o  glad! 

B  am  alwai/$  darkfo*  day; 
Bo,  ?umep,  don't  per  he  $ad; 
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A  lady  dressed  in  moarning 

Turned  with  a  sndden  start. 
Gave  one  glance  at  tlie  baby. 

Then  caught  it  to  her  heart. 
While  a  substantial  shadow 

That  was  walking  by  her  side 
Seized  Persimmons  by  the  shoulder. 

And  whUe  she  shook  him,  cried : 

"  Ton,  Jawge  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Persimmons  Henry  Clay, 
Be  quick,  'splain  yourself,  chile. 
Stop  dat  ar  fool  smile ! 
Whar  you  done  been  toid  baby  f  ** 


THAT  BABY  IN  TUSOALOO. 

SABTLXT  T.  OAJIPBILL. 

So  I  you're  aU  the  way  from  Kansas, 

And  knew  my  Jennie  there  ; 
Well,  Tm  mighty  glad  to  see  you ; 

Just  take  that  vacant  chair. 
You  don't  seem  much  of  a  stranger. 

Though  never  here  before  ; 
Jack,  take  the  gentleman's  beaver 

And  hang  it  on  the  door. 

What !  five  whole  days  on  the  Journey, 

Comin'  by  boat  and  car  ? 
Good  gracious  1  who'd  have  thought  Jennie 

Could  ever  live  so  far 
Away  from  the  Youghiogheny, 

The  farm,  and  mountain  blue^ 
I  wouldn't  hare  thought  it  of  her. 

And  that's  'twlxt  me  and  you.  r^^^,^ 
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You  say  she's  not  very  lonely  ; 

Then  she  don't  feel  the  worst 
What !  Jennie  has — got — a— Ijaby  ? 

Why  didn't  you  say  that  first? 
And  now  please  repeat  it  over, 

I  can't  believe  my  ear  ; 
Just  think — my — Jennie — ^a — mother. 

Pshaw,  now,  what's  this  ? — a  tear  ? 

Here,  Jack,  run  off  to  the  Jdtchen — 

Tell  mother  to  come  right  quick  I 
Let  the  bakin'  go  this  minute. 

She  must  not  strike  a  lick 
'Till  she  hears  the  news  from  Kansas> 

'Twill  make  her  young  again. 
So,  you  know  the  little  one's  mother  ; 

Here,  let  us  shake  again. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  me  foolish 

For  makin'  such  a  row. 
But  you  must  excuse  an  old  man — 

Idind,  I'm  a  grand-pa  now. 
Well,  well,  how  the  years  slip  by  us, 

Silent  and  swift  and  sly. 
For  all  the  world  like  the  white  ^oud» 

Drifting  along  the  sky. 

But  only  in  this  they  differ— 

We're  goin'  with  the  years 
Into  the  harbor  of  old  age. 

Up  to  the  silent  piers. 
Where  each  may  discharge  his  burden. 

And  furl  his  wrinkled  sail, 
And  thank  his  heavenly  Master 

Who  saved  him  through  the  gale. 

But  what's  the  use  in  talking, 

I'm  fairly  bustin'  with  joy, 
I'd  like  to  whoop  like  an  Ingon*-* 

You  tell  mo  it's  a  boy  ?  r^niorrlp 
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And  ftbe  calls  him  for  her  father : 

You  see  she  don't  forget 
The  old  man  what  used  to  nurse  her 

And  play  "  peep  "with  his  "  pet." 


There's  no  use  keeping  a  secret, 
She  married  Against  our  will, 
A  lad  by  the  name  of  Jackson, 
Whose  father  kept  the  mill. 
I  thought  he  was  sort  of  shiftless, 
•  Though  he  was  big  and  strong. 
And  I  told  my  daughter  kindly. 
He'd  never  get  along. 

ril  not  soon  forget  her  answer, 

'Twas  spoken  like  a  queen. 
Said  she  :  ''  I  will  take  the  chanee% 

Whatever  comes  between." 
What  I  said  I  don't  remember. 

My  anger  did  the  rest. 
And  that  night  Jennie  and  Jaekaon 

Left  for  the  distant  West. 

No  one  can  know  what  I  suffered—" 

I  walked  about  all  day. 
With  a  face  as  white  as  chalk,  sir. 

And  tried,  but  could  not  pray. 
Now  a  man  can't  reach  his  Maker 

With  heart  so  full  of  «oorn 
Against  an  honest  fellow-man. 

Who  for  some  good  was  bora. 

You  ask  did  I  forgive  Jennie  t 

My  precious  little  kid  ! 
Big  tears  swept  away  my  hate,  sii; 

Forgive  !  of  coarse  I  did. 
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"  Well,  old  man,  I'm  that  Bill  Jackson— 

Can't  you  my  face  recall  ?  " 
Wliat  1— just  flip  me  your  fin,  my  youngster ! 

Ah  1  now  I  see  it  alL 


Youll  surely  forgive  my  prattle  ; 

The  hard,  hard  words  I  said 
When  you  and  Jennie  were  courting. 

And  after  you  were  wed. 
That  baby  'way  out  in  Kansas, 

That  boy  in  Tuscaloo, 
Has  made  me  love  its  big  father  ; 

Now  what  can't  babies  do? 


THE  PBIDE  OF  BATTERY  B. 

r.  H.  OASSAWAT. 

South  Mountain  towered  upon  our  right,  far  off  the  river  lay, 
And  over  on  the  wooded  height  we  held  their  lines  at  bay. 
At  last  the  muttering  guns  were  still ;  the  day  died  slow  and 

wan  ; 
At  last  the  gunners'  pipes  did  fill,  the  sergeant's  yams  began. 
When,  as  the  wind  a  moment  blew  aside  the  fragrant  flood 
Our  brierwoods  raised,  within  our  view  a  little  maiden  stood. 
A  tiny  tot  of  six  or  seven,  from  fireside  fresh  she  seemed 
(Of  such  a  little  one  in  heaven  one  soldier  often  dreamed). 
And  as  we  stared  her  little  hand  went  to  her  curly  head 
In  grave  salute :    "  And  who  are  you  ?  "  at  length  the  ser- 
geant said. 
"  And  Where's  your  home  ?  "  he  growled  again.    She  lisped 

out,  "  Who  is  me? 
Why,  don't  you  know  ?    I'm  little  Jane,  the  Pride  of  Battery  B. 
My  home?    Why,  that  was  burned  away,  and  pa  and  ma  are 

dead. 
And  so  I  ride  the  guns  all  day  along  with  Sergeant  Ne 
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And  I've  a  drain  that's  not  a  toy,  a  cap  with  feathers,  too. 
And  I  march  beside  the  drummer  boy  on  Sundays  at  review. 
But  now  our  'bacca's  all  give  'out,  the  men  can't  have  their 

Bm<^e, 
And  so  they're  cross — ^why,  even  Ned  won't  play  with  me  and 

joke; 
And  the  big  colonel  said  to-day — I  hate  to  hear  him  swear — 
He'd  give  a  leg  for  a  good  pipe  like  the  Yank  had  over  there. 
And  so  I  thought  when  beat  the  drum  and  the  big  guns  were 

still, 
I'd  creep  beneath  the  tent  and  come  out  here  across  the  hill 
And  beg,  good  Mister  Yankee  men,  you'd  give   me  some  Lone 

Jack  : 
Please  do — ^when  we  get  some  again  I'll  surely  bring  it  back. 
Indeed  I  will,  for  Ned,  says  he,  if  I  do  what  I  say, 
I'll  be  a  general  yet,  may  be,  and  ride  a  prancing  bay." 
We  brimmed  her  tiny  apron  o'er  ;  you  should  have  heard  her 

laugh 
As  each  man  from  his  scanty  store  shook  out  a  generous  half. 
To  kiss  the  little  mouth  stooped  down  a  score  of  grimy  men. 
Until  the  sergeant's  husky  voice  said,  "  'Tention,  squad  1 "  and 

then 
We  gave  her  escort,  till  good-night  the  pretty  waif  we  bid, 
And  watched  her  toddle  out  of  sight — or  else  'twas  tears  that 

hid 
Her  tiny  form — nor  turned  about  a  man,  nor  spoke  a  word. 
Till  after  awhile  a  far,  hoarse  shout  upon  the  wind  we  heard. 
We  sent  it  back,  and  cast  sad  eyes  upon  the  scene  around  ; 
A  baby's  hand  had  touched  the  ties  that  brothers  once  had 

bound. 
That's  all-Hsave  when  the  dawn  awoke  again  the  work  of  hell, 
And  through  the  sullen  clouds  of  smoke  the  screaming  missiles 

fell, 
Our  general  often  rubbed  his  glass,  and  marvelled  much  to  see 
Kot  a  single  shell  that  whole  day  fell  in  the  camp  of  Battery  B. 
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MY  BHKAD  ON  THE  WATERS. 

GE«.  Ii.  «4TUH. 

"  Mister,"  tlie  little  fellow  said, 
"  Please  give  me  a  dime  to  buy  some  bread.^ 
I  tamed  to  look  at  the  ragged  form. 
That,  in  the  midst  of  the  pitiless  storm, 
Pinched  and  haggard  and  Old  with  care, 
In  accents  pleading,  was  standing  there. 
*Twas  a  little  boy  not  twelve  years  old  ; 
He  shivered  and  shook  in  the  bitter  cold. 
His  eyes  were  red — with  weeping,  I  fear-^ 
And  adown  his  cheeks  there  rolled  a  tear 
E'en  then. 

His  misery  struck  me  dumb ; 
*Twas  a  street  in  a  crowded  city  slum. 
Where  an  errand  of  duty  led  my  feet 
That  day,  through  the  strom  and  blinding  Bleet. 
'*  Poor  little  fellow  !  "  at  last  I  said, 
"  Have  you  no  father  1  ** 

*'  No,  he's  dead  I  " 
The  answer  came  :  **  You've  a  mother,  then  ?  ** 
"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sob  ;  **  she's  been 
Sick  for  a  year,  and  the  doctor  said 
She'd  never  again  get  up  from  bed." 
"  You  are  hungry,  too  ?  '*  I  asked,  in  pain. 
As  I  looked  at  his  poor,  wan  face  again. 
"  Hungry,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  groan 
That  would  melt  to  pity  a  heart  of  stone  ; 
"  I  am  starved  ;  we  all  are  starving,"  he  said. 
"  We  haven't  had  a  crust  of  bread — 
Me,  nor  mother,  nor  baby  Kate— 
Since  yesterday  morning." 

I  did  not  wait 
To  ask  him  more.     "  Come,  come,"  I  cried, 
"  You  shall  not  hunger  ; "  and  at  my  sicgoOQle 
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His  poor  little  partteriog  footsteps  fell 

Oa  my  ear  with  a  sadness  I  cannot  tell ; 

Bat  Ilia  eyes  beamed  bxigbt  when  he  saw  m^  stop 

Before  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop, 

A»d  wei  enteired. 

*'  Now  eat  away,  my  boy. 
As  much  as  you  like,"  I  said.     With  joy. 
And  a  soft  expression  of  childish  grace. 
He  looked  up  into  my  friendly  face, 
And  sobbed,  a^  he  strove  to  hide  a  tear  :    . 
"  Oh,  if  mother  and  baby  Kate  were  here  1 " 
*'  But  eat,"  said  i  ;  *'  never  mind  them,  now," 
A  thoughtful  look  stole  over  his  brow. 
And  lo  !  from  his  face  the  joy  had  fled. 
"  What  1    While  they're  starving  at  home  !  "  he  said  : 
'*  Oh  no^  sir  !  I'm  hungry,  indeed,  'tis  true. 
But  I  cannot  eat  till  they've  had  some  too." 

The  tears  came  rushing — I  can't  tell  why— 
To  my  eyes,  as  he  spoke  these  words,     said  I: 
"  God  bless  you  1    Here,  you  brave  little  man, 
Here,  carry  home  all  the  bread  you  can." 
Then  I  loaded  him  down  with  loaves,  until 
He  could  carry  no  more.     I  paid  the  bill  ; 
And  before  he  could  quite  understand 
Just  what  I  was  doing,  into  his  hand 
I  slipped  a  bright  new  dollar  ;  then  said, 
"  Good-bye,"  and  away  on  my  journey  sped. 

'Twas  four  years  ago.    But  one  day  last  May, 
As  I  wandered  by  chance  through  East  Broadway, 
A  cheery  voice  accosted  me.     Lo  1 
'Twas  the  self-same  lad  of  years  ago, 
Though  larger  grown — and  his  looks,  in  truth. 
Bespoke  a  sober,  industrious  youth. 
"  Mister,"  he  said,  '•  Til  never  forget 
The  kindness  you  showed  when  last  we  met. 
I  yrorlf.  at  a  trade,  and  mother  Is  well. 
So  is  baby  K*te ;  and  I  want  to  tell 
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You  this — that  we  owe  it  all  to  you. 
'Twas  you— don't  blush,  sir — ^that  helped  us  throngli 
.    In  our  darkest  hour  ;  and  we  always  say 
Our  luck  has  been  better  since  that  day 
When  you  sent  me  home  with  bread  to  feed 
Those  starring  ones  in  their  hour  of  need." 


TOO  POOB  TO  PAT. 

▲vomrifoug. 
We  were  so  x>oor  when  baby  died 

That  mother  stitched  his  shroud. 
And  others  in  their  hunger  cried, 

With  sorrows  wild  and  loud — 
We  were  so  poor  we  could  not  pay 

The  man  to  carry  him  away. 

I  fancy  stiU,  before  my  eyes 

He  lies  upon  my  bed. 
And  mother  whispers  through  her  sighs, 
"  Our  darling  boy  is  dead." 
A  little  box  of  common  pine 
His  coffin  was — and  may  be  mine. 

They  laid  our  little  brother  out. 

And  wrapped  his  form  in  white. 
And  as  they  turned  his  head  about. 
We  saw  the  solemn  sight, 
And  wept  as  little  children  weep, 
And  kissed  the  dead  one  in  his  sleep. 

We  looked  our  last  upon  his  face, 

And  said  our  last  good-bye. 
As  mother  laid  him  in  the  place 
Where  those  are  laid  who  die  ; 
The  sexton  shoved  the  box  away 
Becausv  we  weto  too  pocnr  to  ptLf, 
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We  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  hearse. 

And  could  not  get  a  pall ; 
80  when  we  took  him  to  the  grave 
A  wagon  held  ns  all. 
'Twas  I  who  drove  the  horse,  and  I 
That  begged  my  mother  not  to  cry. 

We  rode  along  the  crowded  town, 

And  felt  so  lone  and  drear, 
That  oft  our  tears  came  trickling  down. 
Because  no  friends  were  near.    • 
The  folks  were  strangers — ^no  one  knew 
The  sorrows  we  were  passing  through. 

We  reached  the  grave,  and  laid  him  there. 

With  all  the  dead  around — 
There  was  no  priest  to  say  a  prayer. 
And  bless  the  holy  ground  ; 
So  home  we  went  in  grief  and  pain. 
But  home  was  scarce  a  home  again. 

And  there  he  sleejMS  without  a  stone 

To  mark  the  sacred  spot ; 
But  though  to  all  the  world  unknown. 
By  us  'tis  not  forgot. 
We  mean  to  raise  a  stone  some  day. 
Though  now  we  are  too  poor  to  pay. 


LITTLE  JIM. 

▲NOirrMons. 
The  cottage  was  a  thatched  one,  the  outside  old  and  mean. 
But  all  within  that  little  cot  was  wondrous  neat  and  clean  ; 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  wind  was  howUng  wild, 
As  a  patient  mother  sat  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  child ; 
A  little  worn-out  creature,  his  once  bright  eyes  grown  dim  ; 
It  waa  a  collier's  wife  and  child,  they  called  hinUittle  Jim, 
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And  oil !  to  see  the  briny  tears  fast  hurrying  down  lier  cheek. 
As  she  offered  up  the  prayer  in  thought  she  was  af  laid  to  speak. 
Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved  f^  better  thanlier  life ; 
For  she  had  all  a  mother's  heart,  had  that  poor  collier's  wife. 
With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer's  bed. 
And  prays  that  He  would  spare  her  boy,  and  take  herself  instead. 
She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child  ;  soft  fall  the  words  from  him, 
*'  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile,  and  beckon  little  Jim. 
I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now,  but  O  !  I  am  so  dry; 
Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  again,  and,  mother,  don't  you  cry.** 
With  gentle,  trembling  haste  she  held  the  liquid  to  his  lip  ; 
He  smiled  to  thank  her,  as  he  took  each  little,  tiny  sip. 
"  Tell  father,  when  he  comes  from  wo  A,  I  said  good-night  to 

him. 
And,  mother,  now  Til  go  to  sleep."    Alas  !  poor  little  Jim  I 
She  knew  that  he  was  dying  ;  that  the  child  she  loved  so  dear, 
Had  uttered  the  last  words  she  might  ever  hope  to  hear. 
The  cottage  door  is  opened,  the  collier's  step  is  heard. 
The  father  and  the  mother  meet,  yet  neither  speak  a  word. 
He  felt  that  all  was  over,  he  knew  his  child  was  dead. 
He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand  and  walked  toward  the  bed  ; 
His  quivering  lips  gave  token  of  the  grief  he'd  faJB  conceal, 
And  see,  his  wife  has  joined  him — ^the  stricken  couple  kneel : 
With  hearts  bowed  down  by  sadness,  they  humbly  ask  of  Him, 
In  heaven  once  more  to  meet  again  thdr  own  poor  little  Jim. 


NANCY. 

ABTT  BBACE. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  called  an  old  timer, 

Ck)me  out  here  in  May,  '49, 
An'  have  allers  through  bad  luc^  been  diiftitt% 

Have  busted  in  mine  after  mine. 
'  From  the  East  ? '    Tes,  I  come  from  Ohio 

More'n  twenty-eight  long  years  ago, 
Binde  when  I've  been  hore  in  l^ese  mountains 

A  hoein'  a  cussed  hard  row.  Pr»r^oIp 
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*  Got  a  family  ? '    Ko,  ma'am. ;  or  rutlier 

None  only  a  woman.    Yon  see 
God  ne^er  sent  kids  to  joun  truly — 

Tfaar  wtu3  only  jist  Nancy  an'  me. 
Yd  see,  ma'am,  ba(dL  tliar  I  was  f  armin*. 

Bat  I  nerer  oonld  stan'  in  with  luck. 
And  in  every  a£Eair  that  I  tackled 

I  got  most  doddamedly  stuck. 
One  year  we'd  have  too  rainy  weather. 

The  next  not  a  cupful  'ud  fall  ; 
MisfortnnfiB  come  one  top  o'  t'other 

An'  I  couldn't  do  nuthin'  at  all ; 
Then  debt— that  curse  o'  the  poor  man — 

Oome  aqueozta'  me  tighter  'n  wax. 
An'  the  first  thing  we  knowed,  we  was  homeless 

Everything  that  we  had  sold  for  tax. 
Then  I  kinder  got  wild,  an'  told  Nancy 

I  was  goin'  to  emigrate  West ; 
That  I'd  come  out  here  to  these  mountains 

An'  root  arter  gold  with  the  rest. 
I  toftd  her^  laU  fortune  smiled  on  me, 

I'd  nevei  come  back  home  agin. 
Nor  I'd  never  write  one  cussed  letter 

Till  I'd  found  a  good  stack  o'  tin. 
So  I  left  her  back  thar  with  her  daddy. 

An'  struck  to  make  money  or  bust, 
But  bad  luck  kept  stickin'  right  to  me. 

An'  I  n^ver  got  hold  o'  much  dust. 
I  was  bound  to  stick  to  my  promise. 

An'  I  stuck  to  it  close,  ma'am,  you  see. 
So  I've  never  heard  ooe  word  from  Nancy, 

An'  she's  never  yit  heard  from  me. 
*  Is  she  dead  ?''    Ma'am,  I  couldn't  inform  ye, 

She  may  be  fur  all  that  I  know  ; 
Old  Time,  ma'am,  makes  wonderful  changes. 

An'  I  left  her  a  long  time  ago. 
But  thar's  one  thing  that's  jist  moie'n  certain— 
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She's  married  to  some  other  feller, 

Or  else  she's  under  the  ground. 
'  Do  I  love  her  ? '    Wa'al,  ma*am,  I'll  jist  tell  ye, 

(Though  mj  actions  and  words  don't  agree), 
That  through  all  o'  these  long  years  my  prayer 

Is  that  some  time  her  dear  face  I'll  see 
I  know  I've  no  right  to  expect  it, 

An'  I  don't,  ma'am,  to  tell  ye  the  truth. 
I  kin  do  nothin'  now  but  remember 

Her  love  as  the  love  o'  my  youth. 
Eh  1  what's  that — ^ye  say  ye  know  Nancy  ? 

She's  true  to  me  all  o'  these  years  ? 
An'  for  me  she's  still  livin'  an  prayin'  ? 

(Dod  dum  it,  ma'am,  these  can't  be  tears.) 
An'  ye  say  she's  been  waitin'  an  watchin'  ? 

That  her  love's  never  weakened  a  bit  ? 
That  in  God  she's  been  allers  a-trustin' 

To  send  her  Sam  back  to  her  yit  ? 
What's  THAT  ?    Great  God  !  yer  jist  foolin'  I 

Let  up,  now  ;  that  racket  won't  win  ; 
For  God's  sake  jist  raise  up  yer  veil,  ma'am— 

You,  Nancy?    Wal,  dubn  my  old  bkis,** 


OLD  LOVE  LETTERS. 

BOBXBT  HILL. 

Open  lies  a  desk  before  me ; 

In  that  desk  a  secret  drawer ; 
Touch  the  spring — ^there  find  secreted 

Onlp  letters— Nothing  more, — 
Tied  together  with  a  ribbon. 

Worn  and  old,  but  not  with  age ; 
Creased  with  folding  and  refolding— 

Worn  with  reading,  every  page  ;„g,,^^^^^Googk 
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Written  in  a  girl's  handwriting. 

Treasured  relics  of  a  past — 
Of  a  past  like  autumn  sunset. 

Far  too  beautiful  to  last. 
Her*s  that  love,  which  bom  in  woman. 

Ripens  never  to  decay. 
And  remains  unaltered  ever, 

With  death  alone  to  pass  away. 
Some  may  laugh,  and  say  what  folly — 

No  such  love  was  ever  known  ; 
Every  woman  has  her  fancies ; 

Some  to  cherish,  some  disown. 
And  mayhap  this  one  was  dearer. 

Deeper  rooted  in  her  breast. 
And  because  it  was  more  cherished 

May  have  outlived  all  the  rest. 
Thus  indeed  the  world  will  argue  ; 

Thus  'twill  scorn  heaven's  gift  above  ; 
Thus  deride  what  should  be  sacred, 

"  Simple  faith  in  woman's  love." 
Love  comes  once,  and  often  sorrow. 

Blending  with  it,  goes  to  prove 
That  true  love's  course,  as  saith  the  proverb^ 

Very  seldom  runneth  smooth. 
Read  the  letters ;  they're  but  human  ; 

Here  and  there  a  hasty  word. 
Retrospection,  then  repentance. 

While  the  writing's  strangely  blurred. 
Tears,  perhaps,  for  any  woman. 

When  she  cannot  man  defy. 
She  can  soften  in  a  moment 

If  she'll  condescend  to  cry. 
The  first  begins,"  My  own,  my  darling," 

The  last,  '*  My  darling  " — nothing  more. 
The  first  concludes  with,  "  Yours  forever," 

The  last  with,  **  Yours  forever  more." 
Her  parent's  bado  her  choose  another. 

For  marrying  me  she  would  regrets OOgle 
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She  loved  her  father  and  her  mother, 

But  loving  me,  could  not  forget. 
What  misery  that  poor  child  suffered ; 

Her  friends  were  cruel  to  be  kind. 
Had  I  been  rich  no  one  more  welcome. 

But  being  poor,  wealth  alters  mind. 
But  cannot  alter  love  once  grafted  ; 

The  true  love,  welling  from  the  heart, 
That  love  which  human  power  can't  alter. 

No  human  hand  can  tear  apart. 
Our  vows  were  plighted  once  forever  ; 

Love's  soil  was  turned,  its  seeds  were  sown. 
I  left  her  but  to  seek  a  fortune. 

And  then  return  to  claim  my  own. 
Ah,  happy  dream  1  a  year  of  waiting 

We  said  would  consecrate  our  love. 
Man  may  propose,  but  God  disposes. 

All  wise  the  power  which  rules  above. 
I  struggled  hard  in  foreign  countries, 

And  fortune  favors  those  who  wait 
I  soon  returned,  with  ample  fortune — 

Returned  to  find  *'  I  was  too  late." 
Too  late — a  little  black-edged  letter. 

Written  and  sealed  with  dying  breath. 
Contained  these  words,  "  I've  loved  you  ^ver. 

And  have  been  faithful  unto  death." 
Her  parents  offered  consolation, 

Asked  me  to  share  with  them  my  grief. 
I  fled  their  presence,  with  thanksgiving, 

And  sought  in  solitude  relief. 
Here  in  my  chamber,  with  her  letters, 

A  ribbon,  and  a  lock  of  hair, 
I  speak  with  her,  for  she's  in  heaven. 

And  heaven  is  reached  by  earnest  prayer. 
And  now  perhaps  you  think  I'll  marry. 

Forget  the  past,  and  happy  be. 
No  ;  to  her  memory  I'll  be  faithful. 

As  unto  death  she  was  to  me  ; 
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For  well  I  know,  althougli  In  heaven, 

Where  earthly  ties  all  must  forget. 
She  is  so  pute,  God  will  forgive  her, 

If,  robed  in  white,  she  loves  me  yet. 


THE  DANDY  FIFTH. 

VAiJffK  H.  OAMAWAT. 

Twas  the  time  of  the  workingmen's  great  strike. 

When  all  the  land  stood  still. 
At  the  sadden  roar  from  the  hungry  moutlis 

That  labor  could  not  fill ; 
When  the  thunder  of  the  railroad  ceased, 

And  startled  towns  could  spy 
A  hundred  blazing  factories 

Painting  each  midnight  sky. 

Through  Philadelphia's  surging  streets 

Marched  the  brown  ranks  of  toil. 
The  grimy  legions  of  the  shops. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
White-faced  militiamen  looked  on. 

While  women  shrank  with  dread  ; 
'Twas  muscle  against  money  then — 

'Twas  riches  against  bread. 

Once^  as  the  mighty  mob  tramped  on, 

A  carriage  stopped  the  way. 
Upon  the  iilken  seat  of  which 

A  young  patrician  lay. 
And  as,  with  haughty  glance,  he  swept 

Along  the  jeering  crowd, 
A  white-haired  blacksmith  in  the  ranks 

Took  off  his  cap  and  bowed. 


That  night  the  Labor  League  was  m< 
And  soon  the  chairman  said  :  ^^^"^ 
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**  There  Mdes  a  Judas  in  our  midst. 

One  man  who  bows  his  head. 
Who  bends  the  coward's  servile  knee 

When  capital  rolls  by." 
"  Down  with  him  1    Kill  the  traitor  cur  I " 

Bang  out  the  savage  cry. 

Uprose  the  blacksmith,  then,  and  held 
Erect  his  head  of  gray— 

"  I  am  no  traitor,  though  I  bowed 
To  a  rich  man's  son  to-day  ; 

And  though  you  kill  me  as  I  stand- 
As  like  you  mean  to  do — 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  short. 
And  I  ask  you'll  hear  me  througK 

I  was  one  of  those  who  enlisted  first, 

The  Old  Flag  to  defend. 
With  Pope  and  Halleck,  with  "  Mac  "  and  Qrant, 

I  followed  to  the  end  ; 
And  'twas  somewhere  down  on  the  Rapidan, 

When  the  Union  cause  looked  drear. 
That  a  regiment  of  rich  young  bloods 

Came  down  to  us  from  here, 

**  Their  uniforms  were  by  tailors  cut ; 

They  brought  hampers  of  good  wine ; 
And  every  squad  had  a  nigger,  too« 

To  keep  their  boots  in  shine  ; 
They'd  naught  to  say  to  us  dusty  vets, 

And,  through  the  whole  brigade. 
We  called  them  the  kid-gloved  Dandy  Fifth, 

When  we  passed  them  on  parade. 

•*  Well,  they  were  sent  to  hold  a  fort 

The  Rebs  tried  hard  to  take, 
'Twas  the  key  of  all  our  line,  which  naught 
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But  a  fearful  fight  we  lost  just  then— 

The  reserve  come  up  too  late  ;. 
And  on  that  fort,  and  the  Dandy  Fifth, 

Hung  the  whole  division's  fate. 


"  Three  times  we  tried  to  take  them  aid, 

And  each  time  back  we  fell. 
Though  once  we  could  hear  the  fort's  far  guna 

Boom  like  a  funeral  knell. 
Till  at  length  Joe  Hooker's  corps  came  up. 

And  then  straight  through  we  broke  ; 
How  we  cheered  as  we  saw  those  dandy  coats 

Still  back  of  the  drifting  smoke. 

"  With  the  bands  all  front  and  our  oolora  spread 

We  swarmed  up  the  parapet. 
But  the  sight  that  silenced  our  welcome  shout 

I  shall  never  in  life  forgest. 
Four  days  before  had  their  water  gone-* 

They  had  dreaded  that  the  most — 
The  next  their  last  scant  ration  went, 

And  each  man  looked  a  ghost. 

"  As  he  stood,  gaunt-eyed,  behind  his  gun. 
Like  a  crippled  stag  at  bay. 

And  watched  starvation — though  not  defeat- 
Draw  nearer  every  day. 

Of  all  the  Fifth,  not  fourscore  mea 
Could  in  their  places  stand, 

And  their  white  lips  told  a  fearful  tale. 
As  we  grasped  each  bloodless  hand. 

"  The  rest  in  the  stupor  of  famine  lay, 

Save  here  and  there  a  few 
In  death  sat  rigid  against  the  guns, 

Qrim  sentinels  in  blue ; 
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And  their  CoFnel,  he  could  not  speak  or  stir, 
But  we  saw  liis  proud  eye  thrill 

As  he  simply  glanced  to  the  shot-scarred  stalE, 
Where  the  old  flag  floated  still ! 

*'  Now,  I  hate  the  tyrants  who  grind  us  dowh. 

While  the  wolf  snarls  at  our  door. 
And  the  men  whoVe  risen  from  us — ^to  laugh 

At  the  misery  of  the  poor  ; 
But  I  tell  you,  mates,  while  this  wotak  old  hand 

I  have  left  the  strength  to  lift. 
It  will  touch  my  cap  to  the  proudest  swell 

Who  fought  in  the  Dandy  Fifth  1  '* 


MEO  ANDI. 

OOK.  T.  XUBFfiT. 

You  ask  me,  mates,  to  spin  a  yam 

Before  I  go  below  ; 
Well,  as  the  night  is  calm  and  bright. 

And  no  chance  for  a  blow, 
111  tell  you  one. 

The  story's  true  as  ever  yet  was  toM, 
For,  mates,  I  wouldn't  lie  about  the  dead — 

No  I    Not  for  gold. 
The  story  is  of  a  lass  and  lad 

Who  loved  in  days  gone  by ; 
The  maiden  was  Meg  Anderson, 

The  lad,  messmAtes,  was  L  ^ 

A  neater,  trimmer  craft  than  If  eg 

Was  very  hard  to  find  ; 
Why,  she  ceittld  olimb  the  steepest  hill. 

Make  ^ve  knots  against  the  wind ; 
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And  as  for  lAraiag,  whj  hulks  and  span  I 

I've  often  heard  it  said, 
That  she  could  give  the  scholars  points. 

And  then  come  out  ahead. 
And  the  old  schoolmaster  used  to  say, 

And,  mates,  it  made  me  cry. 
Not  that  the  smartest  there  was  little  Meg« 

But  that  the  greatest  dunce  was  L 

But  what  eared  I  for  laming 

When  Meg  was  by  my  side  ; 
Ror  altiioiigh  a  lad,  I  loved  her,  mates. 

And  for  her  would  have  died ; 
And  she  loved  me,  too,  the  little  lass, 

And  often  have  1  smiled 
When  she'd  say  she'd  be  my  little  wife. 

'Twas  the  prattle  of  the  child. 
For  there  lay  a  gulf  between  us,  mates, 

'  With  the  waters  running  high  ; 
On  one  side  stood  Meg  Anderson. 

On  the  other  side  stood  I« 

Meg's  fortune  was  twelve  ships  at  8e% 

And  houses  on  the  land  ; 
My  fortune  !— why,  mates,  you  might  have  hrtd 

My  fortune  in  your  hand. 
Me^s  fatiier  owned  a  vast  domain 

For  miles  along  the  shore ; 
My  father  awned  a  fishing  smack, 

A  hut,  and  nothing  more. 
I  kMW  I  never  could  win  Meg, 

No  matter  how  Fd  try. 
For  on  a  couch  of  down  lay  she. 

On  a  bed  of  straw  lay  I. 

But  I  never  thought  of  leaving  Meg, 

Or  Meg  of  leaving  me  ; 
For  we  were  young,  and  little  dreamt 

That  I  should  go  to  sea» 
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Till,  ome  bright  day,  my  father  said, 

"  There's  a  whale-ship  in  the  bay ; 
I  want  you.  Bill,  to  make  a  cruise— 

You  go  on  board  to-day." 
Well,  in  two  weeks*  time 

I  had  bid  them  all  good-bye. 
As  cm  the  dock  stood  little  Meg, 

And  on  the  deck  stood  I. 

Before  sailing  we  always  met 

When  e'er  I  went  on  shore. 
And  Meg  would  say,  **  Bill,  whem  you*re  far  away, 

111  love  you  more  and  more  ; 
And  ru  be  true  to  you 

Through  all  the  coming  years  ;" 
And  as  she  spoke  1  saw  her  eyes 

Were  filled  with  pearly  tears ; 
And  so  I  whispered  words  of  hope. 

And  kissed  her  eyelids  dry. 
Her  last  words  were,  "  (Jod  bless  you.  Bill  I" 

So  parted  Meg  and  I. 

Well,  we  sailed  for  many  years. 

Till  one  bright  summer's  day 
Our  good  ship,  the  "  Nimrod," 

Cast  anchor  in  the  bay. 
My  heart  beat  high  within  me,  mates. 

To  see  her  home  once  more  ; 
And  hundreds  stood  upon  the  pier. 

To  welcome  us  on  shore. 
But  my  heart  sank  down  within  me,  mates^ 

As  I  gazed  with  anxious  eye : 
No  little  Meg  stood  on  the  dock. 

As  on  the  deck  stood  I. 

Oh  I  mates,  it  almost  bn^e  my  heart 

When  I  went  on  shore  that  day. 
And  learned  that  little  Meg  had  wed 

While  I  was  far  away. 
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Thej  told  mt,  too,  they'd  forced  ker  to  It, 

And  wrecked  her  fair  young  life. 
Just  think,  messmates,  a  child  in  years. 

To  be  an  old  man's  wife. 
But  her  father  said  it  must  be  so, 

And  what  could  she  reply  Y 
Only  just  fifteen  was  little  Meg, 

Just  twenty-one  was  I. 

Well,  we  sailed  for  three  long  yean. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  four. 
One  blustery  ni^t'Jack  Glenn  and  I 

Were  rowing  towards  the  shore. 
When  right  ahead  of  us  we  saw  a  sight 

That  made  us  hold  our  breath ; 
For  there  in  the  pale  moonlight 

Lay  a  woman  cold  in  death  ! 
I  raised  her  up  :    Oh  God  ! 

Messmates,  that  I  had  passed  her  by. 
For  there  in  the  bay  lay  little  Meg, 

And  over  her  stood  I. 

Next  day  we  laid  poor  Meg  away. 

And  nightly  o'er  the  wave 
My  spirit  wanders  forth  to  keep 

A  watch  beside  her  grave. 
Her  father  knows  not  where  she's  laid. 

Nor  him  who  her  betrayed. 
There's  only  Bill,  messmates,  who  knows 

Where  little  Meg  is  laid. 
In  a  quiet  grove  of  willows. 

Her  father's  house  hard  by  ; 
There  sleeps  in  peace  my  little  Meg, 

And  here,  messmates,  am  I. 
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ON  THE  CHANNEL-BOAT. 

▲N0VT1I0US. 

"  What  I  Fred,  70a  here  1    I  didn't  see 

Tou  come  aboard  at  Dover, 
I  met  the  Browns  last  week ;  they  said 

That  yoa  were  coming  over. 
But  didn't  say  how  soon." 

*'0h,  yes, 
I  came  by  the  Britannic ; 

And  what  a  rash  there  were  for  berths  t 
'Twas  almost  like  a  panic. 

I'm  mighty  glad  to  meet  you,  "WIH  : 
Where  are  you  going?" 

**  Paris." 

*'  Good !  so  am  I.    I've  got  to  meet 

My  cousin,  Charley  Harris, 
To-morrow.    He  and  1  have  planned 

A  little  trip  together 
Through  Switzerland  on  foot ;  I  hope 

Well  have  some  decent  weather." 

"  Take  care,  there  1  hold  your  hat ;  it  blowii" 

'*  Yea  ;  how  this  steamer  tosses ! 
I'm  never  seasick ;  Charlie  is. 

Though,  every  time  he  crosses. 
Who's  with  you,  Will  t " 

'*  I'm  tnMrelling  with  ^ 

My  sister  and  my  mothM : 
They're  Mti  below.    I  eamo  on  deck  : 

It*8  close  enough  io  wnmihur 
Down  there.    These  chaps  don't  care  a  snap 

For  ventiliation,  hang  'em  ! 
Where  did  you  stop  in  London  ?    We 

Were  stopping  at  the  Langham.'* 
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"  Yoa  vnte  1    Wkj^  ao  was  L    But  then 

I  only  got  there  Sunday 
At  breakfast  time,  and  went  away 

The  afternoon  of  Monday ; 
And  yet  within  that  short  sojourn 

I  lost  my  heart  completely  : 
Such  style  !  such  eyes  I  such  rosy  cheeks  I 

Such  lips  that  smUed  so  sweetly  I 
I  only  saw  her  twice,  and  then — 

Don't  laugh — 'twas  at  a  distance  ; 
But,  Will,  my  boy,  I  tell  you  what 

In  all  my  blest  existence 
I  ne'er  before  set  eyes  upon 

A  girl  so  really  splendid. 
But,  pshaw  !    I  couldn't  stay,  and  so 

My  short-lived  vision's  ended. 
I  don't  suppose  she^  ever  know 

How  I,  a  stranger,  love  her." 

"Who  was  she,  Fred?" 

"  Ah  I  that's  just  it : 
I  cookteit  eftm  disooY^ 

Her  name,  or  anything  at  all 
About  her.    Broken-hearted, 

I  saw  it  wasn't  any  use 
To  tiy  ;  BQ  off  I  ertarted. 

And  here  I  am,  disconsolate." 

"  All  for  an  unknown  charmer  ? 

Your^ie  soft,  my  boy.    Ijet's  ttkidH  abaft : 
The  sea  is  growing  calmer ; 

€»  lorw«rd,  if  you  like.    The  view 
May  make  your  feelings  rally. 

We're  drawing  near  to  France,  in  half 
An  hour  shall  be  at  Calais. 

See  !  there's  the  town,  and,  jiu^  tiiis  side 
The  port  with  shipping  in  it ; 
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And,  there,  beyond,  you  see  the  spires,' 
And"- 

"Here,  WUl,  stop  a  minute. 

By  Jove  !  look  there  I  that  girl  in  gray. 
With  red  flowers  in  her  bonnet ! 

I  do  declare — I — yes — ^it's  she  ; 
rd  take  my  oath  upon  it. 

What  luck  !    If  I  had  only  known  I 
How  can  it  be  I  missed  her  t 

Look !  here  she  comes  ! '' 

"  Why,  Fred,  you  fool ! 
That  girl  in  gray'smy  sister  1 " 


A  LETTER. 

YIOLBT  FANS. 

'  I  am  sitting  alone  in  the  garden  to-day  though  the  Summer 

is  well-nigh  dead, 
^e  hare  gathered  the  fruit  and  garnered  the  hay,  and  the  with- 
ering woods  are  red. 
ill  the  beds  on  the  terrace  are  yet  aglow,  and  the  roses  are 

clustering  still, 
3ut  the  tenderer  blossoms  are  all  laid  low,  and  the  evening 

breeze  grows  chill. 
1  time-serving  robin  comes  chirruping  near ;  he  is  'ware  of  a 

terrible  day, 
^Vhen  the  beds  shaU  be  bare  and  the  woodlands  sere,  so  he 

chirrups  while  chirrup  he  may. 
rhe  children  are  shouting,  with  kite  and  with  ball,  away  by  the 

hazel  wood  lane, 
Ind  I — I  have  stolen  away  from  them  all,  just  to  write  to  you 

ence  again. 
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"  But  of  what  can  I  tell  70a,  my  ouly  friend  ?    That  I  miss  you 

by  night  and  by  day  ? 
That  the  dreariest  hoars  are  these  that  I  spend  since  the  one 

when  you  journeyed  away  ? 
That  your  form  seems  beside  me  when  others  are  by,  and  your 

head  on  my  bosom  at  night? 
That  regrets  will  arise  and  ambitions  die — is  it  thus  that  you 
.  would  I  should  write  ? 

'*  It  may  seem  to  you  strange  that  I  hope  and  wait,  knowing 

well  that  I  never  may  know  ; 
But  I  sit  in  my  twilight,  and  bow  to  my  fate,  contented  that 

things  should  be  so  ; 
Whilst  I  hear  of  man  rising  up  after  man  asking  who  it  was 

kicked  off  the  ball : 
It  was  so,  I  am  told,  since  the  world  began,  'twill  be  so  to  the 

ending  of  all. 

**  But,  as  heedless  of  all  these  changes  of  thought,  of  this  vast 

undercurrent  of  doubt. 
We  smiled  and  we  sorrowed,  we  sold  and  we  bought,  and  we 

jested  at  dance  and  at  rout. 
There  was  never  an  echoed  step  on  the  stair,  or  a  form  at  the 

turn  of  tHe  street. 
But  my  heart  leapt  up  ready  to  greet  you  there  and  to  throb  at 

the  sound  of  your  feet. 
Yet  here  where  the  bracken  waves  under  the  pine,  and  the 

heather  glows  pink  on  the  hill — 
It  is  here,  in  this  home  that  was  yours  and  mine,  that  your 

spirit  seems  lingering  still  ; 
And  on  days  like  this,  when  the  Summer  is  done,  and  the  chll. 

dren  are  gone  to  their  play, 
I  can  sit  me  down  in  the  garden  alone,  and  say  all  that  I  hungei 

to  say. 
For  it  seems  to  me  now,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  ere  the  tem. 

pests  of  Winter  blow, 
I  must  send  a  *  good-monrow'  to  you,  my  dear,  even  whethei 

you  hear  It  or  no  ;  Digtiz^ecjbyGoogle 
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'or  it  lightens  my  heart  of  some  part  of  its  woe,  and  dites  s<»ixe 

of  the  tears  that  I  weep, 
^  I  seek  for  the  worthiest  blossoms  that  hk>w,  wMok  ma/ 

die  on  the  turf  where  yon  sleep." 


A  C3HAN0E  MEETINa. 

AHortmoin. 

Strange  that  I  should  see  you  thus. 

Whom  I  dreamed  of  long  ago  ! 
Is  it  old  lo¥e  calling  us. 

Or  new  love  that  we  must  know  ? 
Something — ^hnt  I  cannot  teU 

Whether  it  be  weak  or  wise. 
Whether  ifr  be  in  or  well- 
In  your  eyas. 

Just  a  glance  and  nothing  more ; 

Hardly  could  you  fathom  it, 
,  Hardly  g^ess  what  lies  in  store  ; 

Though  the  light  one  moment  lit 
Those  sweet  eyes,  that  did  reply 

To  the  careless  look  I  cast — 
Eyes  that  said  not  *•  Who?  "  or  "  Why t * 
But  "  At  last  I " 

Often  in  my  dreams  at  night 

I  have  seen  you  just  as  now. 
With  the  broad  low  brows  and  white. 

And  the  hair  dropped  on  the  brow ; 
1^1  we  meet  at  last,  and  you 

Even  as  if  you  have  sought  for  me, 
Jka  I  seught  you,  all  life  thwagli,  ^        . 

Look,  *•  'Tis  he  I "  °^  '""^  ^^ ^OOgl€ 
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wan,  where  hun  we  a»^befarat 
Is  H  really  but  in  dnMna, 

Or  beyond  same  fast-eloMd  doot 
In  another  world/that.fltoenui 

Like  some  half -forgotten  home 
Wheie  onr  feel  w«re  want  to  ataiid, 

Whitiier  some  #ay  we  must  come 
Handinhand? 

Sweet,  I  know ;  before  this  life 
Ton  and  I  were  one  indeed, 

Closelier  mine  than  wedded  wife 
Recognize  my  spirit^  need. 

Once  we  had  one  hope,  one  heart, 
And  we  parted — ^how  ?  and  why? 

Promise  now  we  will  not  part, 
Ton  and  I. 


THE  VHJLAaE  SEWIN&  SOCIETY. 

▲Noxmrous- 

"  Mis'  Jones  is  late  agen  to-day  ; 

rd  be  ashamed,  now,  ef  'twas  me. 
Don't  tell  it,  but  I've  heerd  folks  say 

She  only  comes  to  get  her  tea. 

"  Law  me  1  she  needn't  want  it  hers. 
The  deaoon's  folks  ain't  much  on  eatin' ; 

They  haven't  made  a  pie  this  year  ; 
Ot  Goozse  /twon't.do  to  be  repeatin* ; 

*'  But  old  Mis'  Jenkins  «ayi  it'«  tma 
(You  know  she  liyes  jnst  'cross  the  way. 

And  sees  noet  eTeryihing  they  do), 
She  Mja  she  mm  'em  t'other  day^l^ 
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"  Hush,  here  oomor  Hannah  I    Bow  d'je  do  t 
Why,  what  a  pretty  dress  you've  got ! 

(Her  old  merino  made  np  new ; 
I  know  it  by  that  faded  spot.") 

"  Jest  look  1  there's  Doctor  Stebbins'  wife~ 
A  bran-new  dress  and  bonnit  1 — well— 

They  say  she  leads  him  $ueh  a  life  1 
But  there  !  I  promised  not  to  tell. 

"  What's  that.  Mis'  Brown  ?  'AUfriendi,'  of  course  ; 

And  yon  can  see  with  your  own  eyes 
That  that  gray  mare's  the  better  horse, 

Though  gossipin'  I  do  despise. 

■'  Poor  Mary  Allen's  lost  her  beau- 
It  serves  her  right,  conceited  thing  1 

She  flirted  awfully,  I  know. 
Say^  have  you  heard  she  kept  his  ring  1 

"  Listen  I  the  clock  is  stricking  six. 

Thank  goodness  !  then  it's  time  for  tea. 
Now  ain't  that  too  much  ?  Abbey  Mix 

Has  folded  up  her  work  !    Just  see  ! 

"  Why  can't  she  wait  until  she's  told  ? 

Tes,  thank  you,  deacon,  here  we  come. 
(I  hope  the  biscuits  won't  be  cold. 

No  coffee  ?    Wish  I  was  to  hum  I ) 

" Do  teU,  Mis' Ellis  1    Didjonm^e 
This  cheese  t  the  best  I  ever  saw. 
.  Such  jumbles,  too  (no  jelly  cake) ; 
I'm  quite  adiamed  to  take  one  more ! 

"  Good-bye  ;  we're  had  a  first-rate  time, 

And  first-rate  tea,  I  must  declare. 
Biis'  Ellis'  things  are  always  prima  _ 

(Well,  next  week's  meetln'  won't  be  ihers^ogh 
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pounos. 

XABIOV  OOUaiiAMU 

Bill  More  and  I,  in  days  gone  by, 
Were  friends  the  long  years  through. 

Save  when,  above  the  melting  snow. 
Wild  March  his  trumpet  blew. 

Outspoken  foes,  we  then  arose ; 

Each  chose  a  different  way  ; 
For  March,  to  our  New  Hampshire  hlUii^ 

Brings  back  town-meeting  day. 

Its  gingerbread  and  oranges, 

Alike  on  Bill  and  me, 
That  day  bestowed,  but  only  one 

Gould  share  its  victory. 

For  what  was  victory  ?    We  had 

Opposing  views  of  that. 
For  Billy  was  an  old  line  Whig» 

And  I  a  Democrat.  9 

The  tide  of  politics  ran  high 

Among  the  village  boys. 
And  those  were  truest  patriots 

Who  made  the  greatest  noise. 

And  who  could  higher  toss  his  cap, 

Or  louder  shout  then  I? 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  learnt 

My  party  battle  -cry  1 

One  time, — ^it  was  election  mom,— 

Beside  the  town-house  door, 
Atpnng  a  troop  of  cheering  boys,^ 

1  came  on  Billy  More.      tedbyCaOOgle 


"  Cheer  on  1  '  1  called ;  *'  I  would  not  giTe, 

For  your  horralui,  a  fig ; 
Bui  say,  what  do  the  Whigs  belioTe  t 

Speak,  Billy  I  you're  a  Whig." 

And  Kll  said,  "  I  don't  know  nor  care  ; 

Ton  needn't  ask  me  that ; 
You'd  better  tell  me,  if  you  can, 

Why  you're  a  Democrat" 

And  I  oommenoed,  in  hold  disdain,^ 

*'  Whatt  tell  you  if  I  can? 
It    Why,  my  father's  candidate 

For  second  selectman. 

"  And  he  knows^I  kno>w— he  knowa— li»— 

I  think— I  f  eel— I— I— 
I — I — I  am  a  Democrat, — 

And  thm^s  ^e  reason  why." 

"  HaJ  ha !  '*  the  mocking  shout  Utiak  rbse,— 

I  SSem  to  hear  it  now. 
And  jf eel  the  hot  tumultuous  blood 

That  orimsoned  cheek  and  brow  ! 

I  might  have  sjmred  my  blushes  then, 

I  should  have  kept  my  shame 
For  men,  grown  men,  who  fight  to-day 

For  Just  a  party  name  I 

This  side  or  that,  they  cast  their  yote^ 
And  pledge  their  faith,  and  why  ? 

Go  ask,  and  you  will  find  them  wise 
As  Billy  More  and  1 1 
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MEASDEINa  THE  TWHJOHT. 

XBf.Xi.F*  nLomu 

I  am  sitting  in  the  twilight,  with  my  face  against  the  pane, 
A.nd  measuring  the  shadows  with  an  aching  heart  and  bndn  ; 
They  are  deepening  slowly,  surely,  and  the  night  is  coming 

on. 
Will  some  bright  star  light  earth*s  pathway  when  the  gleam 

of  day  is  gone? 

How  m^nory  bean  me  backward  to  a  brighter,  fairer  day, 
When  I  boiuided  through  a  mossy  wood  to  join  some  child  at 

play; 
Our  hearts  were  free  and  merry  then,  with  not  a  shade  of  care. 
Till  the  waning  of  the  daylight  brought  its  shadows  on  the  air. 

I  remember  then  how  fleetly  through  the  leafy  grove  I  sped. 
That  my  eye  might  catch  the  home-light  ere  day's  glimmering 

light  had  fled ; 
And  I  sanded  not  the  shadows  as,  in  all  its  splendor  bright. 
Through  the  darkness  on  my  pathway  shone  a  mother's  beacon 

light. 

IVe  been  measuring  the  shadows  all  along  life's  many  years. 
Till  my  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping  and  my  heart  is  drowned  in 

tears ; 
My  feet  are  pierced  and  bleeding  by  the  thorns  in  life's  dark 

way. 
And  I've  found  my  sweetest  treasures  in  my  clasping  turned  to 

clay. 

For  the  light  of  home  is  sadly  quenched  in  de^  funereal 

gloom, 
The  hand  that  led  my  youthful  feet  lies  homeless  in  the 

tomb — 
The  kindred  one  where  soul  meets  soul  my  worship  may  not 

own, 
And  amid  a  world  of  busy  feet  I  walk  the  eartK^^lene. 
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Life's  skies  are  deepening  and  the  clouds  are  gathering  thick 
and  fast, 

Will  the  star  of  hope  shine  once  for  me  when  the  rage  is  over- 
past? 

The  burden  of  mj  soul  is  borne  upon  the  windless  air, 

And  the  twitter  of  the  night  bird  seems  but  mocking  my  des- 
pair. 

So  I'm  sitting  in  the  twilight,  with  my  face  against  the  pane. 
And  measuring  the  shadows  with  my  aching  heart  and  brain; 
Oh,  spirit  of  my  mother,  gleam  ux>on  my  soul  to-night. 
Till  I  have  proved  the  promise  mine,  "At  eve  it  shall  be 
light." 


"&UILTY  OB  NOT  OUILTT?" 


She  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice, 

A  creature  wan  and  wild. 
In  form  too  small  for  a  woman. 

In  feature  too  old  for  a  child ; 
For  a  look  so  worn  and  pathetic 

Was  stamped  on  her  pale  young  face. 
It  seemed  long  years  of  suffering 

Must  have  left  that  silent  trace. 

•*  Tour  name,'*  said  the  judge,  as  he  eyed  her, 

With  kindly  look,  yet  keen, 
"  Is — *'    *'  Mary  Maguire,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  And  your  age  ?  "     "  I  am  turned  fifteen. " 
"  Well,  Mary,*' — and  then  from  a  paper 

He  slowly  and  gravely  read — 
"You  are  charged  here— I  am  sorry  to  say  i^ 

With  Rtealiny  three  loaves  of  bread,  ,^^,  ,^  Google 
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"  You  look  not  like  im  old  offender. 

And  I  hope  that  you  can  show 
The  charge  to  be  false.     Now,  tell  me. 

Are  you  guilty  of  this,  or  no  t " 
A  passionate  burst  of  weeping 

Was  at  first  her  sole  reply ; 
But  she  dried  her  tears  in  a  moment, 

iLnd  looked  in  the  judge's  eye. 


"  I  wiU  tell  you  just  how  it  was,  sir 

My  father  and  mother  are  dead. 
And  my  little  brothers  and  sisters 

Were  hungry,  and  asked  me  for  bread. 
At  first  I  earned  it  for  them, 

By  working  hard  all  day, 
But  somehow  the  times  were  hard,  sir. 

And  the  work  all  fell  away. 


"  I  amid  get  no  more  employment ; 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold  : 
The  young  ones  cried  and  shivered 

(Liittle  Johnnie's  but  four  years  old)  ;— 
So  what  was  I  to  do,  sir? 

I  am  guilty,  but  do  not  condemn  ; 
I  took — 0  I  was  it  stealing  f — 

The  bread  to  give  to  them." 


Every  man  in  the  court-room— 

Graybeard  and  thoughtless  youth—- 
Knew,  as  he  looked  upon  her. 

That  the  prisoner  spoke  the  truth. 
Out  from  their  pockets  came  kerchiefs, 

Out  from  their  eyes  sprung  tears. 
And  out  from  old,  faded  wallets  ^ 

Treasures  hoarded  for  years.     v^OOgle 
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The  judge's  faoe  was  a  studj. 

The  strangest  you  erer  saw. 
As  he  cleared  his  throat  and  muimored 

Something  about  the  law. 
For  one  so  learned  in  such  mattera. 

So  wise  in  dealing  with  men. 
He  seemed,  on  a  simple  question* 

Sorely  puz^ed  just  then. 

But  no  one  blamed  him,  or  wondered 

When  at  last  these  words  they  heard : . 
"  The  sentence  of  this  young  prisoner 

Is  for  the  present  deferred." 
And  no  one  blamed  him  or  wondered 

When  he  went  to  her  imd  smiled, 
And  tenderly  led  from  the  court-room. 

Himself,  the  '<  guilty  "  child ! 


FROM   THE    ANTIPODES. 

BASPSB^e  OBBSK. 

Dear  Charley.— Now  Fm  well  away,  and  quit  of  fashions 

scenes. 
Of  London  life,  and  all  the  strife,  for  pleasure,  that  it  means^ 
While  sitting  smoking  peaceably,  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
I'll  write  to  tell  you,  Charley,  why  I  left  the  life  and  fun. 

I'd  never  pen  these  lines  to  you,  and  never  tell  you  why, 
Unless  I  were  as  dead  to  you  as  if  I'd  chanced  to  die. 
You  know  I  was  erratic,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man  ; 
But  say  I  never  told  a  lie-^a  mean  one — that  I  can. 

You  recollect  at  Eton  how  we  fought,  and  then, were  friends  : 
The  fleeting  hate,  the  lasting  love,  'tis  how  sueh  fighting  ends : 
Well,  from  the  day  we  both  shook  hands,  the  time  we  chum- 
med together, 
I  swors  that  I  would  stand  by  you  in  lair  «r  dbty  weather. 
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Excuse  this  scrawliug,  Charley ;  if  70a  make  it  oat  at  all, 
Tonll  tmey  mj  CttUgraphy  is  ^oiag  to  tile  mdl. 
My  tabJ^'s  not  a  dayenport,  the  paper's  plagaej  tough  : 
Both  pen  and  ink  are  primltlTe,  and  strictly  in  the  rough. 

And  something  somewhat  hinders  me  from  i^ting  as  I  think  ; 
My  old  retriever.  Carlo,  put  his  paws  into  the  ink. 
And  seems  to  say,  when  eyeing  me  with  his  peculiar  look, 
"Tou're  getting  rather  ciyilized,"  which  wouldn't  suit  his 
book. 

I've  wandered  from  my  subject,  in  myvaeillating  way — 

"  Just  like  him,"  when  you  read  this  note,  if  8  any  odds  you'll 

say; 
To  tell  you  why  I  left  you  all  is  what  at  first  T  meant, 
And  changed  my  rooms  in  Duke  street  for  the  backwoods  and 

a  tent. 

Well,  Charley,  *twas  a  lady.     ''  Tes,  of  course,*'  again  you  say  ; 
But  don't  anticipate,  she  never  gave  me  yea  or  nay  ; 
No  look,  no  t^rd  of  love  e'er  passed,  I  knew  it  must  not  be ; 
She  never  had  the  slightest  thought  that  she  was  loved  by  me. 

You  may  surmise,  correctly,  too,  the  lady  loved  another  ; 
She  did  full  well ;  and  he  a  man  I  looked  on  as  a  brother. 
So  now  I'll  t^  you,  Charley,  why  I  came  out  h^w  for  life  : 
The  lady  whom  I  loved,  and  wa&  not  loved  by,  is«~your  wife  I 

Don't  start,  old  friend,  remember  fiction's  not  so  strange  as 

fact. 
'Twas  fated,  and  I  fied  my  fate ;  God  helped  me  to  the  act. 
So  sit  straight  down  and  mail  me  out  the  latest  gossip  quick  ; 
Bum  this,  remember  me  to  all,  from  yours  till  chaos,  Dick. 
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THE  PUZZLED  CENSUS-TAEEB. 

JOHN  «.  UAXM, 

"  Got  any  boys  ?  "  the  marshal  said 

To  a  lady  from  over  the  Rhine  ; 
And  9e  lady  shook  her  flaxen  head. 

And  civilly  answered,  "  Mne  /  "  * 

«*  Got  any  girls  t "  the  marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine  ; 

And  again  the  lady  shook  her  head. 
And  civilly  anwered,  *'  Nine!  ** 

"  Bnt  some  are  dead  ?  "  the  marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  again  the  lady  shook  her  head. 
And  civilly  answered,  *'  Nine  /  " 

*'  Hosbandy  of  coarse  ?  "  the  marshal  said 

To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine  ; 
And  again  she  shook  her  flaxen  head, 
And  civilly  answered,  "  Nine  /  " 

"  The  d— 1  yon  have  I "  the  marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine  ; 

And  again  she  shook  her  flaxen  head. 
And  civilly  answered,  "  Nine  I** 

"  Klow  what  dd  yon  mean  by  shaking  your  head. 
And  always  answering  "  Nine  f ' " 

"  Ich  kann  nicht  English  !  "  civilly  said 
The  lady  from  over  the  Rhine, 

*  Nfjp,  pronoimced  nine,  is  the  German  tor 'zJi^^GoOQlc 
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KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES. 

J&DMWXD  C.  STIOXAK. 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on  its  joumej— 

That  story  of  Kearny  who  knew  not  to  yield  ? 
*Twas  the  day  when,  with  Jameson,  fierce  Berry  and  Bimey, 

Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field. 
Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose  highest. 

Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf -oak  and 
pine; 
Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest 

No  charge  like  Phil  Kearny's  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,  and  the  bravest  were  solemn. 

Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our  ground. 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column, 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leaped  up  with  a  bound ; 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder. 

His  sword  waved  us  on,  and  we  answered  the  sign  ; 
Loud  our  cheers  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  the  louder,^ 

"  there's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole  line  I " 

How  he  strode  his  brown  steed  I    How  we  saw  his  blade 
brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left — and  the  reins  in  his  teeth  I 
He  laughed  like  a  boy  when  the  holidays  heighten. 

But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  his  visor  beneath. 
Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  medley  infernal. 

Asking  where  to  go  in — ^through  the  clearing  or  pine  ? 
'*  O,  anywhere  1    Forward  I    'Tis  all  the  same,  colonel  ; 

You'll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line  I " 

O,  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly, 
That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried  ! 

Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white  lily, 
Hie  ftow^Br  of  our  knighthood,  the  whole  army's  pride  I 
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Tet  we  dream  that  he  still,  in  that  shadowy  region, 
Where  the  dead  form  their  m^  at  the  wan  drummer's 
sign.    . 

Hides  on,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion. 
And  the  word  still  is-^Forward  I  along  the  whole  J 


I 
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WeU,  no  I    My  wife  ain't  dead,  sir ;  but  I've  lost  hjw  aU  the 

same ; 
She  left  me  Tolnntarily,  and  neither  was  to  blame. 
It's  rather  a  queer  story,  and  I  think  you  will  agree — 
When  you  haar  the  drcomstaaces— 'twas  rather  rough  on  me. 

She  was  a  soldier's  widow.    He  was  killed  at  MalTem  Hill ; 
And  when  I  married  her  she  seemed  to  sorrow  for  him  stilL 
But  I  brought  her  here  to  Kansas,  and  I  never  want  to  see 
A  better  wife  than  Mary  was,  for  five  bright  years,  to  me  ! 

The  ehange  of  scene  brought  cheerfulness,  and  soon  a  rosy 

glow 
Of  happiness  warmed  Mary's  cheeks,  and  melted  all  their 

snow. 
I  think  she  loved  me  somo,— I'm  bound  to  think  that  of  her, 

sir, — 
And  as  for  me,— I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  I  loved  her ! 

Three  years  ago  the  baby  came,  our  humble  home  to  Mees ; 

And  then  I  reckon  I  was  nigh  to  perfect  happiness. 

'Twas  hers — 'twas  mine— but  I've  no  language  to  explain  to 

you 
How  that  little  girl's  weak  fingers  our  hearts  together  drew  t 

Once  we  watched  it  through  a  fever,  and,  with  each  gasping 

breath. 
Dumb  with  an  aw^il.  wordiest  wo6,  we  waited  for  its  desi^ ; 
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And  though  I'm  not  a  piooB  man,  our  souls  together  theie. 
For  Heaven  to  spare  our  darling,  went  up  in  voiceless  prayer. 

And  when  the  doetor  said  'twould  live,  our  joy  what  words 

could  tell ! 
Clasped  in  eadb  other's  arms  our  grateful  tears  together  felL 
Sometimes,  you  see,  the  shadow  fell  across  our  little  nest. 
But  it  only  made  the  simshine  seem  a  doubly  welcome  guest. 

Work  came  "to  me  a  plenty,  and  I  kept  the  anvil  ringing ; 
Early  and  late  you'd  find  me  there,  a-hammering  and  singing. 
Love  nerved  my  arm  to  labor,   and  moved  my  tongue  to 

song; 
And  though  my  sing^g  wasn't  sweet,  it  was  almighty  strong. 

One  day  a  one-armed  stranger  stopped  to  have  me  nail  a  shoe ; 
And  while  I  was  at  work,  we  passed  a  compliment  or  two. 
I  asked  him  how  he  lost  his  arm.    He  said  'twas  shot  away 
At  Malvern  HilL     "  At  Malvern  Hill  I    Did  you  know  Robert 
May?" 

"That's  me!"  said  he.     **  You  1    you  P*  I  gasped,  choking 

with  horrid  doubt ; 
"If  you're  a  man,  just  follow  me ;  we'll  try  this  mystery  out" 
With  dizzy  steps  I  led  him  to  Mary.    God  I    'Twas  true  I 
Then  the  bitterest  pangs  of  misery  unspeakidide  I  knew. 

Frozen  with  deadly  horror,  she  stared  with  eyes  of  stone. 
And  from  her  quivering  lips  there  broke  one  wild,  despairing 

moan. 
Twas  he  !   the  husband  of  her  youth,  new   risen  from  the 

dead  ; 
But  all  too  late  !    And  with  that  bitter  cry  her  senses  fled. 

What  could  be  done  ?    He  was  reported  dead.    On  his  return 
He  strove  in  vain  8<nne  tidings  of  his  absent  wife  to  learn. 
'Twas  well  that  he  was  ianocent.  else  TdhAve  killed  him  too. 
So  dead'he  never  wonld  have  vese  tiU  Qabri^'a  trami>^  ^^^  I 
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It  was  agreed  that  Mary  between  us  should  decide. 

And  each  by  her  decision  would  sacredly  abide. 

No  sinner  at  the  Judgment-seat,  waiting  eternal  doom, 

Ck>ald  suffer  what  I  did  while  waiting  sentence  in  that  room. 

Rigid  and  breathless  there  we  stood,  with  nerres  as  tense  as 

steel. 
While  Mary's  eyes  sought  each  white  face  in  piteous  appeal. 
God !    Ck>uld  not  woman's  duty  be  less  hardly  reconciled 
Between  her  lawful  husband  and  the  father  of  her  child  ? 

Ah,  how  my  heart  was  chilled  to  ice  when  she  knelt  down  and 

said, 
"  Forgive  me,  John !    He  is  my  husband  I    Here  I    Alive  !  not 

dead!" 
I  raised  her  tenderly,  and  tried  to  tell  her  she  was  right ; 
And  somehow  in  my  aching  breast  the  prisoned  words  stuck 

tight! 

"But,  John,  I   can't  leave  baby—"      "What!     Wife    and 

child!  "cried  I; 
"  Must  I  yield  all  ?    Ah,  cruel !    Better  that  I  should  die ! 
Think  of  the  long,  sad,  lonely  hours  waiting  in  gloom  for 


No  wife  to  cheer  me  with  her  love — no  babe  to  climb  my 
knee  ! 

"  And  yet — you  are  her  mother ;  and  the  sacred  mother-love 
Is  still  the  purest,  tenderest  tie  that  Heaven  ever  wove. 
Take  hor  ;  but  promise,  Mary, — for  that  will  be  no  shame, — 
My  little  girl  shall  bear,  and  learn  to  lisp,  her  father's  name." 

It  may  be  in  the  life  to  come  I'll  meet  my  child  and  wife  ; 

But  yonder,  by  my  cottage  gate,  we  parted  for  this  life. 

One  long  hand-clasp  from  Mary,  an4  my  dream  of   love  was 

done ! 
Ono  long  «ml»rBce  from  baby,  and  my  happineerwaB  gone  I 
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THE  "ROOUES'  QALUEIBY." 

AKOHTMOni. 

Here  they  are,  sir,  if  70a  please,  portraits  numbering  four. 
Have  a  cliair,  sir  ?    Take  your  time  ;  sit  down  and  look  them 

o*er. 
Bogues  with  saucy,  merry  eyes,  of  brown,  and  black,  and 

blue; 
And  there's  no  end  of  mischief,  sir,  those  clever  rogues  can  do. 
They  steal  our  hearts,  and  break  the  rules  of  quiet  and  of 

peace ; 
Their  racket  round  about  the  house  we  think  will  never  cease ; 
They  coax  us  out  of  order  with  their  sweet  enticing  ways, 
And  fill  with  wild  confusion  the  would-be  peaceful  days. 

Tes,  only  Utile  rogues,  sir ;  but  I  would  have  you  know 
They'll  surely  lose  their  power  when  at  last  they  older  grow. 
Just  now  they  work  their  mischief,  with  their  dimpled  hands 

and  feet. 
With  their  little  lisping  tongues,  and  their  roguish  faces 

sweet. 
They  rob  us  of  our  kisses,  and  of  our  love  as  well. 
Stealing  hearts  and  thoughts  so  truly.    And  can  we  ever  tell 
How  many  nights  of  comfort  these  rogues  have  stol'n  away  ? 
How  many  anxious  hours  have  filled  both  night  and  day  ? 

If  for  their  little  sins  I  hold  these  rogues  in  durance  vile, 
Along  comes  dear  old  grandpa  with  his  sunny,  kindly  smile. 
And  offers  to  go  "  bail "  for  my  little  prisoners  four. 
Demanding  that  I  open  the  cruel  prison-door. 
But  they  are  captive  now,  sir,  fast  bound  with  slumber's  chain. 
No  more  to  .plot  their  mischief  till  the  daylight  dawn  again — 
Pour  little  white-robed  prisoners.     Oh  I  'tis  hard  indeed  to 

say 
When  to  mother  they  are  dearest — sound  asleep,  or  hard  at 

play. 
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BOMANGE  AT  HOME. 

VAiniT  IVBH. 

Well,  I  think  Til  finish  that  story  for  the  editor  of  the 
**  Dutchman."  Let  me  see  ;  where  did  I  leave  off  t— The  set- 
ting  sun  was  jost  gilding  with  his  last  ray — 

**  Ma,  I  want  some  bread  and  molasses  I " 

"  Yes,  dear."— gliding  with  his  last  ray  the  church  spire— 

"  Wife,  Where's  my  Sunday  pants  t  ** 

"Under  the  bed,  dear." — ^the  church  spire  of  Inverness, 
when  a — 

**  There's  nothing  under  the  bed,  dear,  but  your  lace  cap—" 

"  Perhajw  they  are  in  the  coal-hod  in  the  closet." — ^when  a 
horseman  was  seen  approaching — 

**  Ma*am,  the  pertcUors  is  out ;  not  one  for  dinner — ** 

'*  Take  some  turnips  I "— approadiiag,  oonered  with  dost, 
and — 

"  Wife,  the  baby  has  swallowed  a  button  I " 

*'  Beverse  him,  dear  I  Take  him  by  the  heels.  "*-Hmd  waving 
in  his  hand  a  banner,  on  which  was  written — 

"  Ma  I  I've  torn  my  pantaloons  ! " 

— "Liberty  or  death ! "    The  inhabitants  rushed  en  matse-^ 

**  Wife  :  wiU  you  leave  off  scribbliag?" 

"  Don't  be  disagreeable.  Smith ;  Tm  just  getting  inspired."—- 
to  the  public  square,  where  De  Begnis,  who  had  been  secvetly — 

"  Butcher  wants  to  see  you,  ma'am." 

— secretly  informed  of  the  traitors'-^ 

"  Forgot  which  you  said,  ma'am,  sausages  or  mutton  chop." 

— ^movements,  gave  orders  to  fire  !  Not  less  than  twenty — 
"  My  gracious  I  Smith,  you  haven't  been  revising  that  child 
all  this  time  I  He's  as  black  as  your  coat !  And  that  boy  of 
yoturs  has  torn  up  the  first  sheet  of  my  manuscript.  There  1 
it's  no  use  for  a  married  woman  to  cultivate  her  intellect. 
Smith,  hand  me  those  twins." 
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J.T. 

W©  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog :— come  here,  yoti  Bnmp  1 
Jump  f6r  the  gentlemen, — ^mlnd  your  eje  I 

Over  the  table, — ^look  omt  for  the  lamp  ! — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  jears  we're  tramped 'throogh  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  out  doors  when  nights  were  cold, 

And  ate  and  drank — and  starred  together. 

We're  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  yon  1 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs  (poor  fellow  f 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen). 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings). 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  J  set  up  for  kings ! 

No,  thank  ye,  Sir  —I  never  drink ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, — 
Aren*t  we,  Roger  ? — see  him  wink  I — 

Well,  something  hot,  then, — we  won't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too,  see  him  nod  his  head  I 

What  a  pity.  Sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  1 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said, — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 


The  truth  is,  Sir,  now  I  reieet, 
I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog« 

I  wonder  I've  not  lost  tlie  respect 
(Here  s  to  you,  Sir  \)  even  o£  my  dog. 
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But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets, 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

Hell  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 


There  isn't  another  ereatnre  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable  thankless  master  1 
No,  Sir  !— see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  I 

By  George  1  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water  I 
That  is,  there's  scmiething  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.    But  no  matter  1 

Well  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing, 

And  Roger  (hem  1  what  a  plague  a  cough  is.  Sir  I) 
Shall  march  a  little. — Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight  I  'Bout  face  !  Salute  your  officer  ! 
Put  up  that  paw  I    Dress  1    Take  your  rifle  I 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see !)  Now  hold  your 
Gap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle. 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier  ! 

March  1    Halt  !    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes, 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps, — ^that's  five  ;  he's  mighty  knowing  I 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  ! — 
Quick,  Sir!     I'm  ill, — my  brain  is  going  ? — 

Some  brandy  — thank  you, — ^there  ! — it  passes ! 

Why  not  reform  ?    Thaf  s  easily  said  ; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread. 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
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That  my  poor  stomacli's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinkJng^ 
I*d  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  Sir»  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love, — ^but  I  took  to  drink  ;— 

The  same  old  story  ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features,^- 

Tou  needn't  laugh,  Sir  ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures : 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  I 

If  yon  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young. 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn*t  have  guessed 
That  ever  I,  Sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog. 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  I 

She's  married  since, — a  parson's  wife  : 

*Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part, — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?    Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road,  a  carriage  stopped  ; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went. 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped  I 

Yon're  set  me  talking,  sir  ;  I'm  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  1 
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I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me ! 

'Twas  well  she  died  befoi#— Do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedntsea  here  bdair  t 


Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden. 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  If  he  oaaiAf 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were, — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now ;  that  glass  was  warming,— 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet  1 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free. 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink :-« 

The  sooner  the  better  for  Roger  and  me  I 


OUR  FOLKS. 

STHEL  iTmr. 

"Hi !  Harry  Holly  I  halt,  and  teU 

A  fellow  just  a  thing,  or  two ; 
You've  had  a  furlough  ;  been  to  see 

How  all  the  folks  in  Jersey  do. 
It's  a  month  ago  since  I  was  there — 

I  and  a  bullet  from  Fair  Oaks. 
When  you  were  home,  old  comrade,  say. 

Did  you  see  any  of  our  folks  ? 
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"  You  did  t    Shake  hands— Oh,  ain't  I  glad  I 

For  if  I  do  look  grim  aad  rough, 
IVe  got  some  f eelin' — 

People  think 

A  soldier's  heart  is  mighty  tough. 
But,  Harry,  when  the  bullets  fly 

And  hot  saltpeter  flames  and  smokes. 
While  whole  battalions  lie  afleld, 

One's  apt  to  think  about  his  folks. 


"  And  80  yon  saw  them— when  ?  and  where  T 

The  old  man — is  he  hearty  yet  ? 
And  mother^— does  she  fade  at  all, 

Or  does  she  seem  to  pine  and  fret 
For  me  ?    And  Sis — ^has  she  grown  tall  I 

And  did  you  see  her  friend — ^you  know 

That  Annie  Moss — 

(How  this  pipe  chokes  0 
Where  did  you  see  her  ?    Tell  me,  Hal, 

A  lot  of  news  about  oior  folks. 


"  You  saw  them  in  the  church— yet  say ; 

It's  likely,  for  they're  always  there. 
Not  Sunday?    No?    A  funeral?    Who? 

Who,  Harry  ?    How  you  shake  and  stare  I 
All  well  you  say,  and  all  were  out. 

Whatallsyou,  Hal?    Isthisahoax? 
Why  don't  y6u  tell  me,  like  a  mas, 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  folks?  " 

**  I  said  all  well,  old  comrade,  true ; 

I  say  all  well,  for  He  knows  best 
Wlio  takes  the  young  ones  in  his  arms 

Before  the  sun  goes  to  the  west. 
JThe  axe-man  Death  deals  right  and  left. 

The  flowers  fall  as  well  as  oak» 
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Andso-^ 

Fair  Annie  blooms  no  more  I 
And  that's  the  matter  with  your  folks. 


*'See,  this  long  curl  was  kept  for  jou, 
And  this  white  blossom  from  her  breast : 

And  here— 7our  sister  Bessie  wrote 
A  letter,  telling  all  the  rest. 

3ear  up,  old  friend/' 

Nobody  speaks ; 

Only  the  old  camp-raven  croaks. 
And  soldiers  whisper, 

"Boys,  be  still; 

There's  some  bad  news  from  Grainger's  folks  *- 

He  turns  his  back^-^the  only  foe 

That  ever  saw  it—on  this  grief, 
And,  as  men  will,  keeps  down  the  tears 

Kind  nature  sends  to  Wod's  relief. 
Then  answers  he, 

''Ah,  Hal,  I'll  try; 

But  in  my  throat  there's  something  chokes* 
Because,  you  see,  I've  thought  so  long 

To  count  her  in  among  our  folks. 


**  I  s'pose  she  must  be  happy  now  ; 

But  still  I  will  keep  thinking  too 
I  could  have  kept  all  trouble  oft 

By  being  tender,  kind,  and  true 
But  maybe  not. 

She's  safe  up  there ; 

And  when  the  hand  deals  other  strokes 
She'll  stand  by  heaven's  gate,  I  know. 

And  wait  to  welcome  in  our  folks.*' 
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Missma. 

▲NONYXOU8. 

Missing,  no  more ;  a  dumb,  dead  wall 

Of  silence  and  darkness  stands 
Between  us  and  they  who  left  us  here. 
In  the  golden  morning  of  the  year. 
With  hope  and  promise  and  parting  cheer. 

Wet  eyes  and  waving  hands. 

Never  omen  told  our  hearts 

How  fate  lurked,  grim  and  dark ; 
Fresh  and  sweet  smiled  the  April  day. 
And  the  treacherous  waves  in  sunlight  lay. 
Kissing  the  sands  of  the  sheltering  bay. 

And  laughing  around  the  bark. 

Like  molten  silver  shone  her  sails. 

As  she  glided  from  our  gaze  : 
And  we  turned  us  back  to  our  homes  again, 
To  let  custom  grow  o'er  the  yearning  pain. 
And  to  count  by  the  hearth — ah,  labor  vain  t-^ 

The  lonely  lingering  days. 

Never  a  letter  from  loving  hands. 

Never  a  message  came  : 
We  knew  long  since  should  the  port  be  won  ; 
We  knew  what  the  fierce  north  gales  had  done  ; 
And  slowly  crept  over  every  one 

A  terror  we  would  not  name. 

Ah  me  1  those  weary  mornings. 

When  out  on  the  great  pier-head 
We  strained  our  sight  o'er  the  tossing  seas. 
And  studied  each  change  in  the  fitful  breeze* 
And  strove  to  answer,  in  tones  of  ease. 

Light  question  coldly  ^^^^^^,,,,,^Coogh 
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Ah  me !  those  weary  midnights, 

Hearing  the  breakers  roar ; 
Starting  from  dreams  of  storm  and  death, 
With  beating  pulses  and  catching  breath. 
To  hear  the  white  surf  **  call "  beneath. 

Along  the  hollow  shore. 

Never  a  flash  down  the  wires. 

Never  a  word  from  the  East, 
From  the  port  she  sailed  for— how  long  ago  I 
Why,  even  a  spar  one  would  weep  to  know. 
Tossed  on  the  wild  waves'  ebb  and  flow, 

Were  something  real  at  last. 

Missing,  missing,  and  silence. 

The  great  tides  rise  and  fall ; 
The  sea  lies  dimpling  out  in  the  light. 
Or  dances,  all  living,  gleaming  white  ; 
Day  follows  day,  night  rolls  on  night  : 

Missing,  and  that  is  all. 

The  bark  crossed  out  in  the  log-book. 
The  names  dropped  out  of  the  prayers  ; 

In  many  a  household  a  vacant  place  ; 

In  many  a  life  a  vanished  grace. 

We  know  our  cast  in  the  long  life  race. 
But  only  God  knows  theirs. 


THE    PARTINQ-    HOUR. 

BDWARD  POLLOCK. 

There's  something  in  **  the  parting  hour  " 

Will  chill  the  warmest  heart,— 
Yet  kindred,  comrades,  lovers,  friends. 

Are  fated  all  to  part ; 
But  this  I've  seen, — ^and  many  a  piang 

Has  pressed  it  on  my  mind, — 
The  one  who  goes  is  happier 

Than  those  he  leaves  behind.  ^        . 
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No  matter  what  the  journey  be, — 

Adventures  dangerous,  far 
To  the  wUd  deep,  or  bleak  frontier. 

To  solitude,  or  war, — 
Still  something  cheers  the  heart  that  darei. 

In  all  of  human  kind  ; 
And  they  who  go  are  happier 

Than  those  they  leave  behind. 


The  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  home 

With  doubtings  and  with  tears. 
But  does  not  Hope  her  rainbow  spread 

Across  her  cloudy  fears  ? 
Alas  !  the  mother  who  remains. 

What  comfort  can  she  find 
But  this, — ^the  gone  is  happier 

Than  the  one  she  leaves  behind  ? 

Have  you  a  trusty  comrade  dear,— 

An  old  and  valued  friend  ? 
Be  sure  your  term  of  sweet  concourse 

At  length  will  have  an  end. 
And  when  you  part, — as  part  you  will,— 

O  take  it  not  unkind, 
If  he  who  goes  is  happier 

Than  you  he  leaves  behind! 


Qod  wills  it  so,  and  so  it  is  : 

The  pilgrims  on  their  way. 
Though  weak  and  worn,  more  cheerful  are 

Than  aU  the  rest  who  stay. 
And  when,  at  last,  poor  man,  subdued. 

Lies  down,  to  death  resigned. 
May  he  not  still  be  happier  far 

Than  those  he  leaves  behind  ? 
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THE  LONG  AGO. 

B.  7.  TATLOB. 

Oh  I  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  Time, 

As  U  runs  through  the  reahn  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme. 
And  a  hroader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime^ 

As  it  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years  ! 

How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers  like  birds  between. 
And  the  years  in  the  sheaf,  how  they  come  and  they  go 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  its  flow, 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen  I 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing  ; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime. 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  "  Long  Ago," 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there  ;. 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and'bosoms  of  snow. 
There  are  heaps  of  dust — oh !  we  loved  them  so— 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings. 

There  are  parts  of  an  infant's  prayer. 
There's  a  lute  unswept  and  a  harp  without  strings. 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings. 

And  the  garments  our  loved  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  fitful  mirage  is  lifted  in  air. 
And  we  sometiftes  hear  through  the  turbulent  roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before. 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  was  fair. 
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Oh  !  remembered  for  aye  be  that  blessed  isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  until  night ; 
And  when  evening  glows  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  ^yes  are  closing  in  slumbers  awhile. 

May  the  greenwood  of  soul  be  in  sight. 


LET  BTaONE3  BE  BY&0NE3. 

'  ANONYXOXTS. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  if  bygones  were  clouded 
By  aught  that  occasioned  a  pang  of  regret. 

Oh  1  let  them  in  darkest  oblivion  be  shrouded  ; 
'Tis  wise  and  'tis  kind  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  good  be  extracted 

From  ill  over  niiilch  it  is  folly  to  fret ; 
The  wisest  of  mortals  have  foolishly  acted — 

The  kindest  are  those  who  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  oh  !  cherish  no  longer 
The  thought  that  the  sun  of  Affection  has  set ; 

Eclipsed  for  a  moment,  its  rays  will  be  stronger, 
IS  you,  like  a  Christian,  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  your  heart  will  be  lighter 
When  kindness  of  yours  with  reception  has  met ; 

The  flame  of  your  love  will  be  purer  and  brighter 
If,  God-like,  you  strive  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  oh  !  purge  out  the  leaven 

Of  malice,  and  try  an  example  to  set 
To  others,  who,  craving  the  mercy  of  Heaven, 

Are  sadly  too  slow  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  remember  how  deeply 
To  Heaven's  forbearance  we  all  are  in  debt ; 

They  value  God^s  infinite  goodness  too  cheaply 
Who  heed  not  the  precept,  "  For^ve  and  forget." 
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AREIERE  PENSEE. 

▲NOHTlCOITt. 

He  wraps  me  around  with  liis  riches. 

He  covers  me  up  with  his  care. 
And  his  love  is  the  love  of  a  manhood  v 

Whose  life  is  a  living  prayer. 
I  have  plighted  my  woman's  affections, 

I  have  given  my  all  in  all. 
And  the  flowers  of  a  daily  contentment 

Renew  their  sweet  lives  ere  they  falL 

And  yet,  like  an  instrument  precious. 

That  playeth  an  olden  tune, 
My  heart,  in  the  midst  of  its  blessings. 

Goes  back  to  a  day  in  June — 
To  a  day  when  beneath  the  branches 

I  stood  by  a  silent  stream. 
And  saw  in  its  bosom  an  image 

As  one  seeth  a  face  in  a  dream. 

I  would  not  resign  his  devotion, 

No,  not  for  a  heart  that  lives, 
Nor  change  one  jot  my  condition 

For  the  change  that  condition  giyea ; 
I  should  mourn  not  more  for  another, 

Nor  more  for  another  rejoice. 
Than  now,  when  I  weep  at  his  absence 

Or  welcome  his  step  and  his  voice. 

And  yet,  like  an  instrument  precious, 

That  playeth  an  olden  tune. 
My  heart,  in  the  midst  of  its  blessings. 

Goes  back  to  a  day  in  .Tune- 
To  a  day  when  beneath  the  branches, 

I  stood  in  the  shadowy  light, 
And  heard  the  low  words  of  a  whisper. 

As  one  heareth  a  voice  in  the  night. 
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THE  ENGINEER'S  STORY. 

No,  children,  my  trips  are  over. 

The  Engineer  needs  rest ; 
My  hand  is  shaky  ;  I'm  feeling 

A  tagging  pain  in  my  breast  ; 
Bat  here,  as  the  twlight  gathers, 

in  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  road, 
That'll  ring  in  my  head  forever. 

Till  it  rests  beneath  the  sod. 

We  were  lambering  along  in  the  twilight. 
The  night  was  dropping  her  shade. 

And  the  ''  Qladiator  "  labored- 
Climbing  the  top  of  the  grade  ; 

The  train  was  heavily  laden. 
So  I  let  my  engine  rest. 

Climbing  the  grading  slowly, 
Till  we  reached  the  apland's  crest. 

I  held  my  watch  to  the  lamplight — 

Ten  minates  behind  the  time  1 
Lost  in  the  slackened  motion 

Of  the  ap  grade's  heavy  climb ; 
Bat  I  knew  the  miles  of  the  prairie 

That  stretched  a  level  track. 
So  I  toached  the  gaage  of  the  boiler. 

And  palled  the  lever  back. 

Over  the  rails  a-gleaming. 

Thirty  an  hoar,  or  so, 
The  engine  leaped  like  a  demon. 

Breathing  a  fiery  glow  ; 
Bat  to  me — ahold  of  the  lever — 

It  seemed  a  child  alway, 
Trostfal  and  always  ready 

My  lightest  toach  to  obey. 
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I  was  proud,  you  know,  of  ray  engine, 

Holding  it  steady  that  night, 
And  my  eye  on  the  track  before  us. 

Ablaze  with  the  Dnimmond  light. 
We  neared  a  well-known  cabin. 

Where  a  child  of  three  or  four, 
As  the  up  train  passed,  oft  called  me, 

A  playing  around  the  door. 


My  hand  was  firm  on  the  throttle 

As  we  swept  aronnd  the  curve, 
When  something  afar  in  the  shadow, 

Struck  fire  through  every  nerve. 
I  sounded  the  brakes,  and  crashing 

The  reverse  lever  down  in  dismay. 
Groaning  to  Heaven — eighty  paces 

Ahead  was  the  child  at  its  play  ! 

One  instant — one,  awful  and  only, 

The  world  flew  round  in  my  brain. 
And  I  smote  my  hand  hard  on  my  forehead 

To  keep  back  the  terrible  pain  ; 
The  train  I  thought  flying  forever, 

With  mad  irresistible  roll. 
While  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  night  wind 

Swept  into  my  shuddering  soul. 


Then  I  stood  on  the  front  of  the  engine,-^ 

How  I  got  there  I  never  could  tell, — 
My  feet  planted  down  on  the  crossbar. 

Where  the  cow-catcher  slopes  to  the  rail. 
One  hand  firmly  locked  on  the  coupler, 

And  one  held  out  in  the  night. 
While  my  eye  gauged  the  distance,  and  measured 

The  speed  of  our  slackening  flight. 
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My  mind,  thank  the  Lord  I  it  was  steady  ; 

I  saw  the  curls  of  her  hair. 
And  the  face  that,  turning  in  wonder. 

Was  lit  by  the  deadly  glare.' 
I  know  little  more— but  I  heard  it — 

The  groan  of  the  anguished  wheels, 
And  remember  thinking — ^the  engine 

In  agony  trembles  and  reels. 


One  rod  I    To  the  day  of  my  dying 

I  shall  think  the  old  engine  reared  back. 
And  a!s  it  recoiled,  with  a  shudder 

I  swept  my  hand  over  the  track  : 
Then  darkness  fell  over  my  eyelids. 

But  I  heard  the  surge  of  the  train, 
And  the  poor  old  engine  creaking. 

As  racked  by  a  deadly  pain. 


They  found  us,  th«y  said,  on  the  gravel 

My  fingers  enmeshed  in  her  hair. 
And  she  on  my  bosom  a-climbing. 

To  nestle  securely  there. 
We  fue  not  much  given  to  crying — 

We  inen  (hat  run  on  the  road — 
But  that  night,  they  said,  there  were  faces. 

With  tears  on  them,  lifted  to  Qod. 


For  years  in  the  eve  and  the  morning 

As  I  neared  the  cabin  again. 
My  hand  on  the  lever  pressed  downward 

And  sla<±ened  the  s^d  of  the  train. 
When  my  ehgine  had  blown  her  a  greeting. 

She  always  would  come  to  the  door ; 
And  her  look  with  a  f  uUness  of  Heaven 

Blesses  me  evermoro. 
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THE  PEIEST  AND  THE  lilULBERRT-TREE 


Did  jou  hear  of  the  curate  who  moonted  his  mare. 

And  merrily  trotted  along  to  the  fair  ? 

Of  creature  more  tractable  none  ever  heard. 

In  the  height  of  her  speed  she  would  stop  at  a  word  ; 

But  again  with  a  word,  when  the  curate  said  **  Hey," 

She  put  forth  her  metal  and  galloped  away. 

As  near  to  the  gates  of  the  dty  he  rode. 

While  the  sun  of  September  all  brilliantly  glowed. 

The  good  priest  discovered  with  eyes  of  desire 

A  mulberry-tree  in  a  hedge  of  wild-brier ; 

On  boughs  long  and  lofty,  in  many  a  green  shoot. 

Hung  large,  black,  and  glossy  the  beautiful  fruit. 

The  curate  was  hungry  and  thirsty  to  boot ; 

He  shrunk  from  the  thorns,  though  he  longed  for  the  fruit ; 

With  a  word  he  arrested  his  courser's  keen  speed, 

And  he  stood  up  erect  on  the  back  of  his  steed  ; 

On  the  saddle  he  stood  while  the  creature  stood  still. 

And  he  gathered  the  fruit  till  he  took  his  good  fill. 

**  Sure  never,"  he  thought,  "  was  a  creature  so  rare, 

So  docile,  so  true,  as  my  excellent  mare  ; 

Lo,  here  now  I  stand,"  and  he  gazed  all  around, 

'*  As  safe  and  as  steady  as  if  on  the  ground ; 

Yet  how  had  it  been  if  some  traveller  this  way, 

Had,  dreaming  no  mischief,  but  chanched  to  cry  Hey  1  '* 

He  stood  with  his  head  in  the  mulberry-tree, 

And  he  Rpoke  out  aloud  in  his  fond  reverie  ; 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  the  good  mare  made  a  push. 

And  down  went  the  priest  in  the  wild-brier  bush. 

He  remembered  too  late,  on  his  thorny,  green  bed. 

Much  that  well  may  be  thought  can  not  wisely  be  said. 
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THE  LAST  HYMN. 

JCABIANNE  yABNOfGHAM. 

The  Sabbath  day  was  ending,  in  a  village  by  the  sea, 
The  uttered  benediction  tonched  the  people  tenderly, 
And  they  rose  to  face  the  sunset  in  the  glowing,  lighted  west, 
And  then  hastened  to  their  dwellings  fia  Qod's  blessed  boon  of 
rest. 

But  they  looked  across  the  waters,  and  a  storm  was  raging 

there; 
A  fierce  spirit  moved  above  them, — ^the  wild  spirit  of  the  air, — 
And  it  lashed  and  shook  and  tore  them,  till  they  thundered, 

groaned  and  boomed. 
And  alas,  for  any  vessel  in  their  yawning  gulfs  entombed  I 

Very  anxious  were  the  people  on  that  rocky  coast  of  Wales, 
Lest  the  dawns  of  coming  morrows  should  be  telling  awful 

tales. 
When  the  sea  had  spent  its  passion  and  should  cast  along  the 

shore 
Bits  of  wreck  and  swollen  victims,  as  it  had  done  heretofore. 

With  the  rough  winds  blowing  round  her,  a  brave  woman 

strained  her  eyes, 
And  she  saw  along  the  billows  a  large  vessel  fall  and  rise. 
Oh  I  it  did  not  need  a  prophet  to  tell  what  the  end  must  be. 
For  no  ship  could  ride  in  safety  near  that  shore  on  such  a  sea. 

Then  the  pitying  people  hurried  from  their  homes  and  thronged 

_the  bMCh. 
Oh  1  for  power  to  cross  the  waters  and  the  perishing  to  reach  ! 
Helpless  hands  were  wrung  for  sorrow,  tender  hearts  grew  cold 

with  dread. 
And  the  ship,  urged  by  the  tempest,  to  the  fatal  rock-shore 

aped.  .  DigitizedbyG00gIe_, 
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"She  has  parted  in  the  middle  I    Oh,  the  half  of  her  goei 

down  !  -   . ,, 

God  have  mercy !    Is  heaven  far  to  seek  for  those  who  drown  ?  '* 
Lo  !  when  next  the  white,  shocked  faces  looked  with  terror  on 

the  sea^ 
Only  one  last  clinging  figure  on  the  spar  was  seen  to  be. 

Nearer  the  trembling  watchers  came  the  wreck  tossed  by  the 

wave, 
And  the  man  still  clung  and  floated,  though  no  i>ower  oii  earth 

could  save.  ... 

"Could  we  send  him  a  short  message?    Here's  a  trumpet. 

Shout  away  1 " 
'Twas  the  pre$u;her's  hand  that  took  it,  and  he  wondered  what 

to  say. 

Any  memory  of  his  sermon  ?    Firstly  ?    Secondly  ?    Ah,  no  I 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  utter  in  the  awful  hour  of  woe ;      , 
So  he  shouted  through  the  trumpet :  **  Look  to  Jesus  I    Can 

you  hear  ?  " 
And  **  Ay,  ay,  sir  I "  rang  the  answer,  o'er  the  waters,  loud  and 

clear. 

Then  they  listened.     **He  is  singing,  'Jesus,  lover  of    my 

soul!'" 
And  the  winds  brought  back  the  echo,  "  While  the  nearer 

waters  roll ;  '* 
Strange,  indeed,  it  was  to  hear  him,  "  Till  the  storm  of  life  was 

past," 
Singing  bravely  from  the  waters,  '*  Oh,  receive  my  soul  at 

last!" 

He  could  have  no  other  refuge.     '*  Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on 
Thee;  _  ;      ■  ^ 

Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not.'*    The  singer  dropx>ed  at  last  into  the 
sea. 

And  the  watchers,  looking  homeward  through  their  eyes  with 
tears  made  dim, 
.   Said,  "  ISe  passed  to  be  with  Jesus  in  the  singing  of  that  hymn." 
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flAT.T.Y  HAYES. 

▲NONXMOU8. 

A  gossiping  spinster  was  old  Sally  Hayes, 

Who  ne'er  saw  in  any  one  aught  she  could  praise 

From  early  in  life  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

No  matter  how  good  or  how  great  was  a  man, 

Whether  reared  in  America,  France  or  Japan, 

To  censure;  not  praise  him,  was  ever  her  plan. 

Where  Sally  resided  she  made  it  her  trade 

To  know  if  the  hills  of  her  neighbors  were  paid, 

And  who  all  the  rules  of  the  Bible  obeyed. 

Joy  never  illumined  her  sharp  ugly  face 

Except  when  some  one  who  stood  high  in  the  place 

Had  by  a  false  step  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  star  of  a  scion  to  quickly  decline, 

The  fall  of  some  maiden  while  heated  by  wine, 

Would  cause  her  such  rapture  no  pen  could  defina 

Detaining  each  person  who  passed  by  her  door. 

By  numberless  questions  an  hour  or  more. 

Of  the  news  of  the  town  she  kept  a  full  store. 

For  none  who  x>as8  by  were  sufficiently  bold 

To  step  e'en  their  feet  o'er  the  slimy  threshold 

Of  this  wretched  old  jade  of  whom  I  have  told. 

So  Sally  had  made  it  an  every-day  rule 

To  quiz  e'en  the  children  who  pass  by  the  school. 

Not  even  forgetting  one  poor  little  fool. 

"  Ah,  what  is  the  news  If "  she  beseechingly  asked 

Of  Joe  Look,  a  wag,  who  her  domicile  passed 

On  the  day  that  is  known-as  an  Annual  Fast. 

"  Did  you  know^"  replied  Joe,  ''that  Mr.  Defife 

Hurled  a  knife  at  the  face  of  Anna,  his  wife. 

Which  cut  a  deep  gash  and  endangered  her  life  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  seemingly  greatly  amazed. 

And  as  to  the  blue  sky  her  gray  eyes  she  raised. 

Her  heart  seemed  to  say.  For  this  heaven  be  praised ; 

For  joy  ne'er  illumined  her  sharp*  ugly  face 

Tr.<v/«<H*t^  whAti  some  one  who  Stood  briirht  in  the  plaOQii 
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Had  by  a  misstep  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  star  of  a  scion  to  quickly  decline, 

Tlie  fall  of  some  maiden  while  heated  by  wine 

Would  cause  her  such  rapture  no  pen  could  define. 

**  Will  it  sear  her  fair  face  ?  '*  Sally  asked  with  a  smile, 

"  And  think  you  that  she  a  petition  will  file 

To  be  rid  of  Defife,  so  brutally  vile  ?" 

Joe  said,  as  he  felt  a  slight  pang  af  remorse, 

*•  I  hardly  believe  she  will  seek  a  divorce 

From  a  man  who  is  kind  e'en  unto  his  horse.* 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Defife 

Hurled  a  knife  at  the  face  of  Anna,  his  wife. 

Which  cut  a  deep  gash  and  endangered  her  life  7  ** 

"  I  did,  but  it  happened,  so  I  have  been  told. 

When  they  were  mere  children — scarce  seven  yJUB  old. 

Ha  I  ha  I  Sally  Hayes,  ha  1  ha  I  you  are  sold." 


IF  WE  KNEW. 

▲HoarMout* 
If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache 

Waiting  for  us  down  the  road, 
If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood, 

If  our  backs  coul^  feel  the  load  ; 
Would  we  waste  the  day  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be  ? 
Would  we  wait  with  such  impatience 

For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea  Y 

If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers. 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane. 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow, — 

Never  trouble  us  again  ; 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upcm  our  brow  1 
Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  t       Digitized  by  Googk 
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Ah,  these  little  ice-cold  fingers  ! 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  backward  track ! 
How  these  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 
Not  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses. 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by. 


Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  has  flown  ; 
8trange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone  ; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air. 


Lips  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 

None  but  Qod  can  roll  away. 
Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day  ; 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 

W"ith  their  beautiful  perfume. 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 


Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  around  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff ; 
•  Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessing  of  to-day  ; 
With  the  patient  hand  removing 

AU  tlM  briers  from  our  wa^-,,,, Google 
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KENO'  OUT,  WILD  BELLS ! 

ALFRBD 

Bing  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
King  out,  wild  hells,  and  let  him  die« 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, — 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  paltry  strife ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old ; 

Bix^  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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Ring,  in  the  valiant  man,  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 
Bing  in  the  Chiist  that  is  to  be. 


MOTHER'S  FOOL. 

JLN0HTX0X7B. 

"  'Tis  plain  to  see,"  said  a  fanner's  wife, 
**  These  boys  will  make  their  madL  in  life ; 
They  were  never  made  to  handle  a  hoe. 
And  at  once  to  a  college  ought  to  go ; 
There's  Fred,  he's  little  better  than  a  fool. 
But  John  and  Henry  most  go  to  school." 

"  Well,  really,  wife,"  quoth  Fanner  Brown, 
As  he  sat  his  mug  of  eider  down, 
"  Fred  does  more  work  in  a  day  for  me 
Than  both  his  brothers  do  in  three. 
Book  lamin'  will  never  plant  one's  com. 
Nor  hoe  potatoes,  sure's  you're  bom. 
Nor  mend  a  rod  of  broken  fence— 
For  my  part,  give  me  common  sense." 

But  his  wife  was  bound  the  roast  to  rule, 
And  John  and  Henry  were  sent  to  school. 
While  Fred,  of  course,  was  left  behind 
Because  his  mother  said  he  had  no  mind. 

Five  years  at  school  the  students  spent ; 
Then  into  business  each  one  went. 
John  learned  to  play  the  flute  and  fiddle. 
And  parted  his  hair,  of  course,  in  the  middle ; 
While  his  brother  looked  rather  higher  than  he. 
And  hong  out  m  sign,  «  H.  Brown,  i>l  I)." 
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Meanwhile,  at  home,  their  brother  Fred 

Had  taken  a  notion  into  his  head  ; 

But  he  quickly  trimmed  his  apple  trees. 

And  weeded  onions  and  planted  peas. 

While  somehow  or  other,  by  hook  or  crook| 

He  managed  to  read  full  many  a  book, 

Until  at  last  his  father  said 

He  was  getting  **  book  lamin'  '*  into  his  head ; 

"  But  for  all  that,"  added  Farmer  Brown, 

**  He's  the  smartest  boy  there  is  in  town." 

The  war  broke  out,  and  Captain  Fred 
A  hundred  men  to  battle  led. 
And  when  the  rebel  flag  came  down. 
Went  marching  home  as  General  Brown. 
But  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  again. 
And  planted  com  and  sowed  his  grain  ; 
He  shingled  the  bam  and  mended  the  fence. 
Till  people  declared  he  had  common  sense. 

Now,  common  sense  was  very  rare. 
And  the  State  House  needed  a  portion  there  ; 
So  the  "  family  dunce  "  moved  into  town — 
The  people  called  him  Governor  Brown  ; 
And  his  brothers,  who  went  to  the  city  school. 
Came  home  to  live  with  **  mother's  fool." 


THE  HOI^  IN  THE  FLOOR. 

J-nzn  fn-Aiuc  iyAi|T>y, 

In  the  primitive  days  of  our  grandfathers'  time. 

When  the  fire-place,  genial  and  bright. 
Its  cavernous  recesses  glowing  with  flame. 

Filled  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  with  light ; 
They  used  often  to  gather  at  close  of  the  day. 

Bound  the  hearth-stone,  that  altar  of  yore ; 
But  men  of  thlA  modem  and  glorified  age  ^        . 

Collect  round— a  hole  in  the  floor.  °^'*^^' '' Google 
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The  grandfather  sat  iu  the  chimney  nook, 

In  an  old-fashioned  splint-bottomed  chair. 
And  solemnly  read  from  the  blessed  old  Book, 

Then  knelt  with  the  household  in  prayer  ; 
Their  altar  the  time-honored  hearth-stone  with  gleams 

Of  the  fire-light  flickering  o'er  ; 
We  modems  all  worship  'neath  fresco  and  gas. 

Our  altar— a  hole  in  the  floor. 


When  from  the  old  hearth-stone  the  children  went  forth 

To  join  in  the  soul -thrilling  strife 
And  win  themselves  laurels  or  valiantly  brave 

The  buffeting  surges  of  life. 
Then  with  world- wearied  hearts  yearning  sadly  for  rest. 

They  would  seek  the  old  hearth-stone  once  more  ; 
But  we,  when  aweary  with  toil,  and  oppressed. 

Return  to— the  hole  in  the  floor. 


When  the  tumult  of  war  overshadowed  oar  land. 

And  our  forefathers  rushed  to  the  fray, 
To  repel  the  invaders  that  threatened  their  homes. 

Leaving  mothers  and  daughters  to  pray — 
The  thoughts  of  their  hearth-stones   gave  strength  to  their 
arms 

And  thrilled  their  brave  hearts  to  the  core ; 
But  our  heroes  when  called  on  their  homes  to  defend. 

Must  fight  for— a  hole  In  the  floor. 

Then  let  us  rejoice  that  we  lire  iu  an  age 

When  instead  of  the  hearth-stone's  bright  glow, 
Or  the  cavernous  fire-place  cheery  with  flames, 

We  have  "  modem  improvements,"  you  know. 
And  wh^n  we  converse  of  those  primitive  times. 

And  the  jolly  old  customs  of  yore. 
We  will  laugh  as  we  think  of  their  ol  \  TrxI^iDned  ways. 

As  we  sit  round— the  hole  in  the  ii")->r. 
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A  COUNTRY  COUBTSmP. 

rBAKois  o^oomraB. 
It  was  a  night  in  harvest  time  ; 

The  full,  clear  moon  wag  gleamin* 
With  light  tiiat  leads  a  fellow  straight 

To  where  bright  eyes  are  beamin* ; 
And  earth  and  air  were  bathed  all  round 

In  just  such  milky  splendor 
As  soaks  a  fellow  through  and  through. 

And  makes  him  soft  and  tender. 
You'll  see  young  lovers  on  such  nights, 

Paired  like  the  lights  and  shadows. 
And  hear  low  voices  on  the  paths 

That  lead  across  the  meadows. 

The  hands  had  both  gone  up  to  bed. 

Tired  out  with  all  day  sweepin* 
Their  cradles  through  the  heavy  grain, 

And  you  could  hea/r  them  sleepin* ; 
But  somehow  Cousin  Jake  hung  round 

As  restless  as  a  swaller. 
Till  I  slunk  by  to  leave  him  free 

And  watch  a  chance  to  f oiler. 
Then  off  he  struck  across  the  fields 

To  see  the  parson'a  darter — 
He  thought  he  scooted  mighty  sly, 

But  I  was  right  straight  arter. 
Well,  now,  you'd  ought  to  seen  him  go, 

Down  by  the  old  stone-quarry^ 
And  out  through  Jones'  pasture,  like 

A  Shanghai  in  a  hurry  I 

At  last  I  saw  the  parson's  house 

A  peepin'  through  the  maples. 
While  dark  behind  the  orchard  lay,  ^ 

All  loaded  down  with  apples.         ° ^^  "^  ^^ Coogle 
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There  wa'n*t  a  light  aboat  the  place. 

Save  one  in  the  back  kitchen. 
And  by  it  sat  the  parson's  wife, 

A  stichin'  and  a  stichin'. 
Jake  he  stcde  round  into  the  yazd. 

Ail  this  here  time  supposin' 
That  I  was  safe  at  home  at  dad's. 

And  snag  in  bed  a-snoozin' ; 
I  crawled  along  close  hj  the  fence. 

And  through  the  rails  kejit  peekin', 
While  he  went  dodgin'  round  the  bam, 

And  through  the  garden  sneakin' ; 
You  see  the  parson  drove  his  folks 

With  a  iMitent  pious  snaffle. 
And  was  the  sort  of  iMirent 

That  a  feller's  got  to  baffle. 

Just  then  Mae  whistle^  low  and  dear. 

And  then  a  little  louder  ; 
Thinks  I,  "If  you  wake  up  the  dog. 

He'll  chaw  you  into  chowder ! " 
I  knew  he  was  a  surly  brute ; 

One  night  he  bit  our  Barney, 
Who  came  to  tip  the  hired  girl 

A  little  Irish  blarney ; 
Another  time  when  Gridley's  steer 

Broke  in  the  parson's  clover, 
He  jumped  and  ketched  him  by  the  nose 

And  keeled  him  right  square  over. 
I  heard  a  growl  so  awful  deep, 

I  knowed  1^  once  'twas  Towser^s, 
And  waited  just  to  see  him  rush 

And  grab  Jake  by  the  trousers  ; 
But  no  such  thing  ;  he  wagged  his  tail 

When  Jake  said,  "  Poor  old  fellow,"  . 
And  clapped  him  on  his  shaggy  back,    ^^[^ 

All  striped  with  black  and  yellow.       ^ 
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He  nosed  around  a  little  while. 

Pronounced  the  guest  all  right. 
And  just  a  kind  o'  doggedly 

Wished  him  a  pleasant  night. 
*  I  watched  Jake  all  this  time,  and  saw 

His  eyeballs  both  a-glistenin\ 
And  by  the  way  his  ears  stuck  up 

I  knew  he  was  a-listenin'. 
At  last  I  heard  the  shed-door  creak 

Upon  its  rusty  hinges, 
And  saw  two  little  bright  eyes  peek 

From  out  their  silken  fringeft^ 
I  heard  him  snicker  as  he  took 

Her  little  hand  in  his'n  ; 
She  tried  to  draw  it  out,  but  no— 

Seemed's  though  'twas  in  State's  pris'iL 
The  moonlight  was  a-streamin'  down 

Too  bright  for  Libbie's  blushes. 
And  so  they  turned  and  took  the  seat 

Beside  the  lilac  bushes  ; 
Where  sitting  safely  in  the  shade. 

Among  the  moon-paled  roses. 
They  got  their  heads  so  mighty  close 

I  thought  they'd  bunk  their  noses  ; 
And  then  they  whispered  for  awhile. 

As  soft  as  kittens  purrin'  : 
Thinks  I,  "  It's  just  about  the  time 

For  me  to  be  a-stirrin'." 
I  stepped  right  back  among  the  com. 

And  got  a  rousin'  punkin. 
All  rosy  ripe,  but  soft  in  spots. 

"  By  gum  !  *'  says  I,  "  that's  bunkln  I 
You'll  never  keep  for  cattle-feed 

Nor  makin'  pies  ;  but  gosh  ! 
Although  you're  spoiled  for  punkin. 

You're  exactly  right  for  squash  1 " 
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I  crept  just  as  I've  seen  oar  cat 

A-huntin'  of  a  squirrel, 
Until  I  come  to  where  he  sat 

A-talkin'  to  liis  girl. 

He  had  his  head  a-kind  o'  down, 

A-sayin'  suthin'  tender ; 
I  saw  there  wa'n't  no  time  to  lose— 

Now  was  the  time  to  send  her  1 
I  heaved  her  up,  and  let  her  zip. 

Right  square  atween  his  shoulders  ; 
The  way  that  punkin  smashed  and  flew 

Would  terrify  beholders ! 

I  guess  he  thought  'twas  his  own  head 

That  fell  around  him  shattered. 
And  that  'twas  surely  his  own  brains 

By  which  he  was  bespattered — 
(A  very  natural  mistake, 

Both  neads  were  of  one  color, 
If  anjrthing  the  punkin's  was 

A  leetle  mite  the  duller) — 
And  though  Jake  always  went  well-dressed. 

And  wa'n't  by  no  means  needy, 
I  never  saw  one  in  my  life 

Look  so  confounded  seedy  ! 
Jemima  !  what  a  yell  he  let  I 

And  then  he  made  a  bound, 
And  cleared  that  'ere  old  seven-rail  fence. 

While  Lib  she  screamed  and  swound  I 

Great  Caesar  !  what  a  fearful  mess 

I'd  made  on't  with  my  larkin'  I 
I  thought  I  heard  the  side  door  slam. 

The  dog  began  a-barkin*. 
I  knew  if  ketched  in  such  a  scrape, 

I'd  look  almighty  silly : 
But  Lib— I  couldn  t  leave  her  thor«, 

Stretched  like  a  wilted  lily  1   ized  by  Google 
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So  down  I  bent,  more  scared  than  Jake, 

A-tldnkin'  every  "minit 
That  such  a  fuss  would  rouse  the  house 

With  every-  critter  in  it. 
And  there  she  lay  as  still  as  death, 

Her  face  all  set  and  white  ; 
I  raised  her  in  my  arms — and  gosh  I 

My  heart  did  beat  with  fright ; 
It  made  me  tremble  just  to  see 

Her  look  as  -pele  as  starlight. 
And  find  her  forehead  and  her  lips 

As  ooLdt  too,  as  that  far  light 

Bat  soon  I  noticed,  as  I  watched. 

Her  color  grow  less  pallid. 
As  one  by  one,  back  to  their  homes, 

Her  scattered  senses  rallied — 
And  then — you'd  ought  to  seen  her  bluah, 

And  stare  in  blank  surprise. 
At  seein'  me,  instead  of  Jake, 

On  openin*  her  eyes  I 
Till,  all  at  once,  she  tried  to  rise. 

And  bu*sted  out  a-cryin*. 
And  then  I  felt  most  awful  mean. 

That  'ere  there's  no  denyin'. 
And  "  Lib,"  says  I,  still  holdin'  her, 

"  You're  dreadful  mad,  I  know  ; 
Now,  do  forgive  me,  won't  you,  come?" 

She  sobbed  out,  "  Let  me  go  ! " 
I  said  she  must  forgive  me  first. 

My  arm  around  her  tightened — 
She  didn't  struggle  very  hard, 

She  was  so  weak  and  frightened. 
And  then  I  told  her  how,  for  fun, 

I'd  watched  and  followed  Jake  up. 
And  lammed  him  with  the  punkin  Juit 

To  sec  liim  kind  o'  wake  up  ; 
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And  when  I  pictured  how  he  jamped 

And  t^elloinred  like  a  calf. 
And  how  the  punkin  smashed  and  flew, 

You'd  ought  to  seen  her  laugh  I 

Now,  though  I  ain^t  by  no  means  soft, 

I  didn't  know  how  tryin' 
'Twould  be  to  have  Lib  in  my  arms, 

A-laughin'  and  a-cryin'  ; 
And  though  I  felt  'twas  rather  rough. 

The  way  she  chanced  toxome  there, 
I  fairly  longed  to  hold  her  clasped 

Until  she'd  grown  to  home  there. 

Sometimes,  mayhap,  afore  that  night. 

At  singin'-school  or  meetin', 
I'd  dreamed  of  more  'twixt  her  and  me 

Than  cold  and  distant  greetin'  ; 
And  now  I  wished  her  all  my  own. 

The  precious  little  beauty  ; 
But  sl^egrew;  shy,  and  I  released 

My  rudely  captured  booty. 

I  didn't  hurry  home  that  night, 

I'd  caught  the  self -same  fever 
I  tried  to  cure  in  Cousin  Jake, 

Before  I  turned  to  leave  her. 


LOVE  UOHTENS  LABOR. 

ANOKTMOm 

A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  mom. 

And  thought  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  in  the  field. 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned ; 

And  all  to  be  done  this  day.  ^         . 
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It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  bo ; 
There  were  paddings  and  pies  to  bake,  besides 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said  : 
**  If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know. 

They  would  be  in  no  haste  to  wed  i " 


"Jennie,  what  do  yon  think  I  told  Ben  Brownt" 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzM  brow, 

And  his  eyes  half  bashfully  fell. 
"  It  was  this,"  he  said,  and,  coming  near. 

He  smiled,  and,  stooping  down. 
Kissed  her  cheek, — "  'Twas  this :  that  you  were  the  be(rt 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town ! " 


The  fanner  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife, 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way. 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the  clothes 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet 

And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"  Just  think,"  the  children  all  caUed  in  a  breath, 

"  Tom  Wood  lias  run  off  to  sea  I 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said  : 
**  'Tis  so  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love. 

It's  not  strange  that  maids  wUl  wed  1 " 
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BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

J.  W.  WATKUr 

O  the  snow,  the  beaatiful  snow, 
miing  the  sky  and  earth  below  ; 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  70a  meet. 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 

Skimming  along ; 
Beautiful  snow  ;  it  can  do  no  wrong. 
Plying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek  ; 
Clinging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak. 
Beautiful  snow  from  the  heavens  above 
Pure  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  love  I 

O  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow  ! 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go  I 
Whirling  about  in  the  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrjring  by ; 
It  lights  on  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye  1 
And  even  the  dogs  with  a  bark  and  a  bound. 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around. 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow, 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow  I 

How  the  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along. 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song  I 
How  the  gay  sledges,  like  meteors,  flash  by, 
Brigfht  for  the  moment,  then  lost  to  the  ey^ 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing  they  go. 
Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow ; 
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Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing  by, 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands  of  f eet» 
Ttll  it  blends  with  the  horrible  filth  in  the  street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow— but  I  fell ; 
Fell  like  the  snow-flakes  from  heaven — to  hell ; 
Fell  to  be  trampled  as  filth  of  the  street ; 
Fell  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy. 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God  !  have  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow. 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystal,  a  heart  like  its  glow ; 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace>-^      ' 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charms  of  my  face  I  ] 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters  all, 
God,  and  myself,  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  Veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep  lest  1  wander  too  nigh ; 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that  - »  pure  but  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful  snow 
Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go  ! 
How  strange  it  would  be,  when  the  night  comes  again. 
If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desx>erate  brain  I 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 

Dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  a  prayer,  too  weak  for  a  moan. 
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To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crazj  town, 
Gone  mad  in  its  joy  at  the  snow's  coining  down, 
To  lie,  and  so  die  in  my  terrible  woe, 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beaatiful  snoWt 


0IJ3  CHUMS. 

▲I.IOB  OABT. 

Ib  it  you,  Jack  ?    Old  boy,  is  it  really  you  ? 

I  shouldn't  have  known  you  but  that  I  was  told 
You  might  be  expected  ; — pray,  how  do  you  do  ? 

But  what,  under  heaven,  has  made  you  so  old  ? 

Your  hair !  why,  you've  only  a  little  gray  fuzz  1 
And  your  beard's  white  !  but  that  can  be  beautifully  dyed  ; 

And  your  legs  aren't  but  just  half  as  long  as  they  was ; 
And  then — stars  and  garters  I  your  vest  is  so  wide  ! 

Is  this  your  hand  ?    Lord,  how  I  envied  you  that 
In  the  time  of  our  courting,  ^^(o  soft,  and  so  small. 

And  now  it  is  callous  inside,  and  so  fat, — 
Well,  you  beat  the  yery  old  deuce,  that  is  alL 

Turn  round  t  let  me  look  at  you  I  isn't  it  odd 
How  strange  in  a  few  years  a  fellow's  chum  grows  I 

Your  eye  is  shrunk  up  like  a  bean  in  a  pod,  . 
And  what  are  these  lines  branching  out  from  your  nose  ? 

Your  back  Jias  gone  up  and  your  shoulders  gone  down. 

And  all  the  old  roses  are  under  the  plough  ; 
Why,  Jack,  if  we^d  happened  to  meet  about  town, 

I  wouldn't  hftve  known  you  from  Adam,  I  yo^w  ! 

You've  had  trouble,  have  you?    I'm  sorry ;  but,  John, 

All  trouble  sits  lightly  at  your  time  of  life. 
How  s  Billy,  my  namesake  ?    You  don't  say  he's  gone 

To  the  war,  John,  and  that  you  have  buried  your  wife? 
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Poor  Katherine  !  so  she  has  left  you, — ah  me  ! 
I  thought  she  would  live  to  be  fifty,  or  more. 
What  is  it  you  tell  me  t    She  toa8  fifty-three  ! 

0  no,  Jac^  !  she  wasn't  so  much  by  a  score  I 

Well,  theiTB's  little  Ejity, — was  that  her  name,  John? 

She'll  rule  your  house  one  of  these  days  like  a  queen. 
That  baby !  good  Lord  !  is  she  married  and  gone  ? 

With  a  Jack  ten  years  old  !  and  a  Katy  fourteen  ! 

Then  I  give  it  up  !    Why,  you're  younger  than  I 

By  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  to  think  you've  come  back 
A  sober  old  graybeard,  just  ready  to  die  1 

1  don't  understand  how  it  is, — do  you,  Jack  ? 

I've  got  all  my  faculties  yet,  sound  and  bright ; 

Slight  failure  my  eyes  are  beginning  to  hint ; 
But  still,  with  my  spectacles  on,  and  a  light 

'Twixt  them  and  the  page,  I  can  read  any  print. 

My  hearing  is  dull,  and  my  leg  is  more  spare. 
Perhaps,  than  it  was  when  I  beat  you  at  ball ; 

My  breath  gives  out,  too,  if  I  go  up  stair, — 
But  nothing  worth  mentioning,  nothing  at  all  I 

My  hair  is  just  turning  a  little,  yon  see, 
And  lately  I've  put  on  a  broader-brimmed  hat 

Than  I  wore  at  your  wedding,  but  you  will  agree, 
Old  fellow,  I  look  all  the  better  for  that. 


I'm  sometimes  a  little  rheumatic,  'tis  true. 
And  my  nose  isn't  quite  on  a  straight  line,  they  say  ; 

For  all  that,  I  don't  think  Tve  changed  much,  do  you  ? 
And  I  don't  feel  a  day  older«  Jack,  not  a  day. 
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ENCX:!KED  ABOUT. 

DANIBL  OOHNOLLT. 

Why  don't  I  work  1    Well,  sir,  will  you, 
Bight  here  on  the  spot,  give  me  suthin'  to  do  7 
Work  I    Why,  sir,  I  don't  want  no  more 
'N  a  chance  in  any  man's  shop  or  store  ; 
That's  what  I'm  lookin'  for  every  day, 
But  thar  ain't  no  jobs  ;  well,  what  d'ye  say? 
Hain't  got  nothin'  at  present  I    Just  so ; 
That's  how  it  always  is,  I  know ! 

Fellers  like  me  ain't  wanted  much  ; 
Folks  are  gen'rally  jealous  of  such  ; 
Thinks  they  ain't  the  right  sort  o'  stuff,— 
Blessed  if  it  isn't  a  kind  o'  rough 
On  a  man  to  have  folks  hintin'  belief 
That  he  ain't  to  be  trusted  more  'n  a  thief, 
When  pVaps  his  fingers  are  cleaner  far 
'N  them  o'  chaps  that  talk  so  are  ! 

Got  a  look  o'  the  sea  ?    Well,  I  'xpect  that's  so ; 
Had  a  hankerin'  that  way  some  years  ago, 
And  run  off  ;  I  shipped  in  a  whaler  fust. 
And  got  cast  away  ;  but  that  wam't  the  wust  ; 
Took  fire,  sir,  next  time,  we  did,  and — well. 
We  blazed  up  till  everything  standin'  fell. 
And  then  me  and  Tom — ^my  mate — and  some  more, 
Got  off,  with  a  notion  of  goin'  ashore. 

But  thar  wam't  no  shore  to  see  round  thar. 
So  we  drifted  and  drifted  everywhar 
For  a  week,  and  then  all  but  Tom  and  me 
Was  food  for  the  sharks  or  down  in  the  sea. 
But  we  prayed — ^me  and  Tom — the  best  we  could, 
For  a  sail.     It  come,  and  at  last  we  stood 
On  old  arth  once  more,  and  the  captain  told 
Us  we  was  ashore  in  the  land  o'  gold. 
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Gold  \    We  didn't  get  mnck.     Bat  we  struck 
For  the  mines,  of  course,  and  tried  our  lack. 
Twafn't  llikl  at  the  start,  bat  things  went  wrong 
Pooty  soon,  for  one  night  thar  come  along. 
While  we  were  asleep,  some  redskin  chaps. 
And  thej  made  things  lireij  round  thar^peiiiaps ! 
Anyhow,  we  left  mighty  quick — ^Tom  and  me. 
And  we  didn't  go  back, — ^kind  o'  risky,  yer  see ! 

By*m-by,  sir,  the  war  come  on,  and  then 

We  'listed.     Poor  Tom  1  I  was  nigh  him  when 

It  all  happened.     He  looked  up  and  sez,  sez  he, 

"  Bill,  it's  come  to  jwirtin'  'twixt  you  and  me. 

Old  chap.    I  hain't  much  to  leave — ^here,  this  knife — ► 

Stand  to  your  colors.  Bill,  while  you  have  life  ! " 

That  was  all. — Yes,  got  wounded  myself,  ^,  here. 

And — I'm  pensioned  on  water  and  air  a  year  ! 

It  ain't  much  to  thank  for  that  I'm  alive, 
Knockin'  about  like  tliis —    What,  a  five  ! 
That's  suthui'  han'some,  now,  that  is.     I'm  blest 
If  things  don't  quit©  frequent  turn  out  for  the  best 
Arter  all  I    AVI    Hi  I    Luck !    It's  far  more  ! 
Mister,  I  kind  o'  likod  the  looks  o'  your  store. 
You're  a  trump,  sir,  a  reg —    Eh  ?    O,  all  right ! 
Pm  off, — ^but  you  are,  sir,  a  trump,  honor  bright  I 


THE  PIANO  MANIA. 

JENKia  JUMB* 

There  is  no  social  disease  so  widespread,  so  virulent,  and  so 
fatal  in  its  attack  as  the  piano  mania.  Before  a  girl  is  bom, 
nowadays,  she  is  predestined  to  sit  and  exact  dreadful  screech- 
ings  and  wailings  from  some  unhappy  instrument  for  at  least 
ten  years  of  her  natural  life.  No  question  as  to  whether  she 
possesses  an  oar,  and  no  consideration  for  the  ears  of  other 
— ^le,  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  decree,  which  is  ir- 
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revocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  "  Katy  ** 
or  "Lucindy,"  as  the  case  may  be,  "must  play  the  piano." 
The  poor  thing  may  be  a  natural-born  housekeeper,  with  a 
genius  for  sweeping  and  dusting,  washing  and  baking,  but 
with  no  more  perception  of  chords  and  cadences  than  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Still  she  will  not  be  permitted  to  follow 
her  natural  bent  because  it  is  so  horribly  vulgar.  She  will  be 
wept  over,  scolded,  and  fretted  at,  and  any  lazy,  fine  lady, 
sister,  or  cousin  held  up  as  an  example  of  gentility. 

To  be  able  to  play  the  piano  in  company  is  the  sine  qtia  non 
of  many  foolish,  fond  mothers'  hopes,  who  look  back  with  re- 
gret on  their  own  limited  chances  for  education,  and  are  there- 
fore apt  sadly  to  overrate  the  value  of  what  are  called  accom- 
plishments. Playing  the  piano,  is  undoubt3dly  a  very  good 
thing  when  it  is  well  done,  and  by  a  person  who  possesses 
musical  taste  ;  but  otherwise  it  is  only  a  torture  for  a  sensitive 
ear  to  listen  to  it.  Jingle,  jingle,  jingle  I  thump,  thump, 
thump  I  •  Who  has  not  shivered  and  winced,  and  tried  to  ap- 
pear amiable  through  the  interminable  hours  of  a  small  even- 
ing-party, while  some  youthful  tormentor,  harassed  into  the 
display  by  stupid  friends,  was  vigorously  pounding  out  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  battles  and  marches,  songs  and  quad- 
rilles, waltzes  and  opera,  without  the  slightest  notion  concern- 
ing them,  except  that  certain  keys  in  the  piano  correspond  to 
certain  notes  in  the  book. 

Excepting  for  evening  parlor  dances,  the  piano  should  never 
be  played  without  accompaniment  of  a  voice,  unless  by  a 
Thalberg,  and  even  then  only  a  few  will  be  found  to  care  en- 
thusiastically for  the  mere  science  or  grace  of  execution  ;  and 
if  this  is  true  of  the  professor  in  the  art,  how  much  pleasure  is 
it  supposed  can  be  obtained  from  hearing  the  monotonous  or 
spasmodic  thrumming  of  a  girl,  whose  entire  capacity  for  music 
has  been  scolded  or  cajoled  into  her,  and  who  would  much 
rather  be  employed  in  doing  something  else,  even  though  it 
were  sweeping  or  washing  dishes  ! 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  piano  were  easily  acquired  and  re- 
tained, the  objections  against  this  universal  passion  would  lose 
much  of  their  force ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  wastes  so  much 
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of  the  valoable  time  in  many  young  girls'  lives  that  oonld  be 
tamed  to  good  account,  that  it  becomes  absolute  sin  ;  and  what 
real  use  do  thej  make  of  it  after  all?  How  many  young 
women  who  were  supposed  to  possess  musical  talents  have 
made  the  remark,  **  0,  I  have  never  touched  the  piano  since  I 
was  married  I " — an  exaggerated  statement,  which  soon  becomes 
a  literal  truth. 

The  tmth  is,  that  "  playing  the  piano  "  don*t  pay,  unless  a 
certain  amount  of  musical  genius  is  developed,  and  a  voice. 
Any  quanity  of  girls  could  perfect  themselves  in  other  and 
quite  as  attractive  branches  of  a  "  polite  education  "  for  which 
they  have  a  taste,  and  prepare  to  become  good  wives  and 
mothers  in  the  time  which  is  uselessly  si>ent  in  endeavoring  to 
make  them  **  play  the  piano." 

But  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  be  so.  Fathers  will  con- 
tinue to  gratify  their  pride  and  vanity  by  buying  second-hand 
pianos  instead  of  sewing-machines,  and  mothers  will  urge 
slipshod  daughters  to  sit  down  to  them,  instead  of  teaching 
them  to  mend  stockings.  The  signer's  bill  will  be  preferred  to 
the  grocer's,  because  "  the  girls  "  must  have  the  advantage  of 
the  best,— that  is  to  say,  the  most  expensive  masters -and  so 
they  are  taught  lessons  in  music,  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and 
personal  neglect,  all  at  the  same  time.  Surely  a  cheap  way 
of  acquiring  so  much  that  is  made  available  in  after  life,  besides 
learning  to  play  on  the  piano. 


KATIE  liEE  AND  WILLIE  QBEY. 

▲N0NTX01T8. 

Two  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls. 
Bed  lips  shutting  over  pearls. 
Bare  feet,  wet  and  white  with  dew. 
Two  eyes  black,  and  two  eyes  blue  ; 
Little  girl  and  boy  were  they, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook,  ^         . 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook,      -^OOgle 
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Flashed  its  silyer,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  willow  fringed  its  mossy  hanks ; 
Half  in  thought,  and  half  in  play, 
Katie  Lee  and  WilUe  Grey. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherries  red ; 
He  was  taller — 'most  a  head ; 
She,  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  snow, 
Swung  a  hasket  to  and  fro 
As  she  loitered,  half  in  play, 
Chattering  to  Willie  Grey. 

*'  Pretty  Katie,"  Willie  said— 
And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 
Through  the  brownness  of  his  cheek — 
"  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak. 
And  rU  carry,  so  I  will, 
Katie's  hasket  up  the  hill." 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  You  shall  carry  only  half ; " 
And  then,  tossing  back  her  curls, 
"Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 
Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tail ; 
Hearts  don't  change  much,  after  all ; 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook,— 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said, 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 

Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  cheekpjQ^ip 

**  I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak ;  ^  ^ 
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Life  is  but  a  8lipi>er7  steep. 

Hang  with  sliadows  cold  and  deep." 

"  Will  70U  trust  me,  Katie  dear,— 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear  ? 
May  I  carry,  if  I  wUl, 
All  your  burdens  up  the  hill  ?  " 
And  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
•'  No,  but  you  may  carry  half," 

Close  beside  the  little  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
Washing  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands. 
Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  Uves  with  Willie  Grey, 

Li  a  porch  she  sits,  and  lo  t 
Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro— 
Vastly  different  from  the  one 
That  she  swung  in  years  agone. 
This  is  long  and  deep  and  wide. 
And  haa^-rockers  at  the  nde* 


SCANDAL  LANE. 

AJXOKTMOVn, 

It  is  not  an  the  sign-board,  sir. 

Go  to  search  both  far  and  wide ; 
Or  in  the  town  directory. 

The  map,  or  railroad  guide ; 
And  if  you  pump  your  neighbor,  sir. 

You  pump,  alas  I  in  vain. 
For  no  one  e'er  acknowledged  yet 

He  lived  in  Scandal  Lane  I 
It  is  a  fearful  neighborhood. 

So  secret  and  so  sly  ; 
Although  the  tenants  oftentimes  GoOQie 

Include  the  rich  and  high.  ^ 
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rm  told  they*re  even  cannibiilB, 

And  when  they  dine  or  sup, 
By  way  of  change,  they'll  turn  aboat 

And  eat  each  other  up  1 
They  much  prefer  the  yoathfol,  sir. 

The  beautiful  and  rare  ; 
They  grind  up  character  and  all, 

And  call  it  wholesome  fare  1 

And  should  the  helpless  victim  whine. 

They  heed  not  cries  of  pain ; 
These  very  bloody  cannibals 

That  live  in  Scandal  Lane  ! 
If  you  should  chance  to  dine  with  them,  ^ 

Pray  never  be  deceived  : 
When  they  seem  most  like  bosom  friends. 

They're  least  to  be  believed. 
Their  claws  are  sheathed  in  velvet,  sir. 

Their  teeth  are  hid  by  smiles. 
And  woe  betide  the  innocent 

Who  falls  beneath  their  wiles  1 
When  they  have  singled  out  their  prey 

They  make  a  cat-like  spring ; 
Or  hug  them  like  a  serpent,  ere 

They  plant  the  fatal  sting ! 
An^  then  they  wash  their  guilty  hands. 

But  don't  efface  the  stain, 
These  very  greedy  cannibals 

That  live  in  Scandal  Lane  I 


DEATH  OP  POOR  JO. 

nXOJLUKS. 

Jo  is  very  glad  to  see  his  old  friend,  and  says,  when  they  are 
left  alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind  as  Mr.  Sangsby 
should  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  on  accounts  of  sich  as  him. 
Mr.  Sangsby,  touched  by  the  spectacle  before  him,  immedi- 
ately lays  upon  the  table  half  a  crown, — ^that  magic  balm  of  his 
for  all  kinds  of  wounds. 
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''  And  how  do  yon  find  yonnelf,  my  poor  lad?  "  inquires  the 
stationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympathy. 

"I  am  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am/'  returns  Jo,  "and  don't 
want  for  nothink.  I'm  more  cumf  bier  nor  you  can  think, 
Mr.  Sangsby  !  I'm  wery  sorry  that  I  done  it,  but  I  didn't  go 
fur  to  do  it,  sir." 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and  asks 
him  what  it  is  that  he  is  so  sorry  for  having  done. 

"  Mr.  Sangsby,"  says  Jo,  "I  went  and  give  a  illness  to  the 
lady  as  wos  and  yit  as  wam't  the  t'other  lady,  and  none  of  'em 
never  says  nothink  to  me  for  having  done  it,  on  accounts  of 
their  being  ser  good  and  my  having  been  s'  unfortnet.  The 
lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yesday,  and  she  ses,  '  Ah,  Jo  1  * 
she  ges.  '  We  thought  we*d  lost  you,  Jo  ! '  she  ses.  And  she 
sits  down  a  smilin'  so  quiet,  and  don't  pass  a  word  nor  yit  a 
look  upon  me  for  having  done  it,  she  don't,  and  I  turns  agin 
the  wall,  I  does,  Mr.  Sangsby.  And  Mr.  Jamders,  I  see  him 
forced  to  turn  away  his  own  self.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come 
fur  to  giv  me  aomethink  for  to  ease  me,  wot  he's  alius  a  doin* 
on  day  and  night,  and  wen  he  come  a  bendin'  over  me  and  a 
sx>eakin'  up  so  bold,  I  see  his  tears  a  fallin',  Mr.  Sangsby." 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on  the 
table.  Nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  that  infallible  remedy 
will  relieve  his  feelings. 

**  Wot  I  wos  a  thinkin'  on,  Mr.  Sangsby/'  proceeds  Jo,  '*  wos, 
as  you  wos  able  to  write  wery  large,  p'r*aps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jo,  please  God,"  returns  the  stationer. 

*'  Uncommon  precious  large,  p*r*aps?"  says  Jo,  with  eager- 


"  Yes,  my  poor  boy." 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure.  "  Wot  I  was  thinkin'  on  then,  Mr. 
Sangsby,  wos,  that  wen  I  was.  moved  on  as  fur  as  ever  I  could 
go  sLod  couldn't  be  moved  no  f  urder,  whether  you  might  be 
so  good,  p'r'aps,  as  to  write  out,  wery  large  so  that  any  one 
could  see  it  anywheres,  as  that  I  wos  wery  truly  hearty  sorry 
that  I  done  it  and  that  I  never  went  fur  to  do  it ;  and  that 
though  I  didn't  know  nothink  at  all,  I  knowd  as  Mr.  Wood- 
cot  once  cried  over  it  and  wos  alius  grieved  over  it,  and  that 
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I  hoped  as  he'd  be  able  to  fprgiy  me  in  his  mind.  If  the 
writin'  could  be  made  to  say  it  werj  large,  he  might.'* 

"  It  shall  say  it,  Jo.     Very  large." 

Jo  laughs  again.  **  Thank*ee,  Mr.  Sangsby.  It's  wery  kind 
of  you,  sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumf  bier  nor  I  was  afore." 

The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and  unfinished 
cough,  slips  down  his  fourth  half-crown, — ^he  has  never  beei^ 
so  close  to  a  case  requiring  so  many, — and  is  fain  to  depart. 
And  Jo  and  he  upon  this  little  earth  shall  meet  no  more. 
No  more. 

For  the  cart,  so  hard  to  draw,  is  near  its  journey's  end  and 
drags  over  stony  ground.  All  round  the  clock,  it  labors  up 
the  broken  steeps,  shattered  and  worn.  Not  many  times  can 
the  sun  rise,  and  behold  it  still  upon  its  weary  road. 

Jo  is  in  a  sleep  or  stupor  to-day,  and  Allan  Woodcourt, 
newly  arrived,  stands  by  him,  looking  down  upon  his  wasted 
form.  After  a  while,  he  softly  seats  himself  upon  the  bedside 
with  his  face  toward  him,  and  touches  his  chest  and  heart. 
The  cart  had  very  nearly  given  up,  but  labors  on  a  little 
more. 

"Well,  Jo!    What  is  the  matter?    Don't  be  frightened. ' 

"I  thought,"  says  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking 
round, — "I  thought  I  was  in  Tom-all- Alone's  agin.  An't 
there  nobody  here  but  you,  Mr.  Woodcot  ?  " 

"Nobody." 

'*  And  I  an't  took  back  to  Tom-all- Alone*s.    Am  I,  sir  ?  " 

"  No."    Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering,  *'  I'm  wery  thankful.  *» 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Allan  puts  hi^ 
month  very  near  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low,  distinct 
voice, — 

"  Jo  I    Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer?  ** 

"  Never  knowd  nothink,  sir." 

" Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?  " 

"  No  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadbands  he  wos  a  prayin' 
wnnst  at  Mr.  Sangsby*  s,  and  I  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as 
if  he  wos  speakin'  to  hisself,  and  not  to  me.  He  prayed  a 
lot,  but  /  couldn't  make  out  nothink  on  it.  Different  times 
there  wos  other  genlmen  come  down  Tom-all- Alone's  a  prayin'i 
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but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t'other  wuns  prayed  wrong,  and 
all  mostly  sounded  to  be  a  talking  to  thelrselves,  or  a  passing 
blame  on  the  t' others,  and  not  a  talkin'  to  us.  We  never 
knowd  nothlnk.    /never  knowd  what  it  wos  all  about." 

It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this  ;  and  few  but  an 
experienced  and  attentive  listener  could  hear,  or,  hearing, 
understand  him.  After  a  short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor, 
he  makes,  of  a  sudden,  a  strong  efEort  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"  Stay,  Jo,  stay  I    What  now  ? '' 

**  It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin-ground,  sir," 
he  returns,  with  a  wild  look. 

"  Lie  down,  and  tell  me.     What  burying-ground,  Jo?  " 

"  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me  ;  wery  good 
to  me  indeed,  he  wos.  It's  time  fur  me  to  go  down  to  that 
there  berryin-ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him, 
I  wants  to  go  there  and  be  berried.  He  used  for  to  say  to 
me,  '  I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day.  Jo,*  he  ses.  I  wants  to  tell 
him  that  I  am  as  poor  as  him  now,  and  have  come  there  to  be 
laid  along  with  him." 

**  By  and  by,  Jo.    By  and  by." 

"  Ah  I  P'r'aps  they  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  wos  to  go  myself. 
But  will  you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  have  me 
laid  along  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  will,  indeed." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir  !  Thank'ee,  sir  !  They'll  have  to  get  the  key 
of  the  gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  it's  alius  locked. 
And  there's  a  step  there,  as  I  used  fur  to  clean  with  my 
broom.  It's  turned  wery  dark,  sir.  Is  there  any  light  a 
comin'?" 

**  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo." 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged  road 
is  very  near  its  end. 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  I " 

"  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I'm  a  gropin', — a  gropin', 
— ^let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand." 

"  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  say  anythink  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it's  good.** 

Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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»*  Our  Father  !    yes,  that*s  wery  good,  sir.** 

"Which  abt  in  Heatbn.*' 

'*  Art  in  Heaven — ^is  the  light  a  comin',  air  ?  " 

"  It  is  close  at  hand.    Hallowed  be  tht  nahe  I  '* 

"  Hallowed  be— thy—name  !  " 

The  Ught  is  come  upon  the  dark,  benighted  way.    Dead  ! 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead, 
Right  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead, 
men  and  women,  born  with  heavenly  ccmipaasion  in  your 
hearts.    AM  dyin^  thus  anmnd  us  every  day  I 


THE  PATRIOT  SPY. 

F.  X.  mcH. 
To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

A  soldier  marches  by  ; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye ; 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp  ; 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag. 
And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp ; 

And  the  starlight  and  the  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

He  scans  the  tented  line  ; 
And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine, 
And  his  slow  tread  and  stni  tread 

<i(ives  no  warning  sign,  ized  by  Google 
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The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave  ! 

It  meets  liis  eager  glance ; 
And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars 

Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance ; 
A  dark  wave,  a  plnmed  wave, 

On  aD  emerald  expanse. 


A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang  I 
And  terror  in  the  sound  ; 

For  the  sentry,  falcon-ejed. 
In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found  ; 

With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang. 
The  patriot  is  bound. 


With  calm  brow,  steady  brow. 

He  listens  to  his  doom  ; 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear. 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom  ; 
But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 


In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 
He  kneels  upon  the  sod  ; 

And  the.  brutal  guards  withhold 
E'en  the  solemn  Word  of  God  I 

In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 
He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 


'Neath  the  blue  mc>rn,  the  sunny  mom. 

He  dies  upon  the  tree  ; 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  liberty  ; 
And  in  the  blue  mom,  the  sunny  mqin, 

Hta  spirit-wing.  •»  fre^  ^,  ,,^^^ .,Googk 
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But  his  last  words,  his  message-words, 

Thej  bum,  lest  friendly  eye 
Should  read  how  proad  and  calm 

A  patriot  could  die. 
With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 

A  soldier's  battle-cry ! 

From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn  ; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 

The  name  of  Hale*  shall  bum. 


PADDUE  YOUR  OWN  CANOE. 

AN0RT1I0U8. 

Voyager  upon  life's  sea,  to  yourself  be  true. 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be,  **  Paddle  your  awn  canoe  !  " 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave  falter  nor  look  back ; 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave  leave  a  shining  track. 

Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm,  stem  the  hardest  gale ; 
Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm,  you  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark,  keep  an  aim  in  view ; 
And  toward  the  beacon-mark  **  Paddle  your  own  ccmo€  I  *' 

Every  wave  that  bears  you  on  to  the  silent  shore 
From  its  sunny  source  has  gone,  to  return  no  more ; 
Then  let  not  an  hour's  delay  cheat  you  of  your  due ; 
But,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  "  Paddle  yowr  oum  eanoe  /  " 

If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth,  lofty  state,  and  power. 
Honest  fame  and  hardy  health  are  a  better  dower ; 

*  Nathan  Hale,  tlie  patriot  martyr  of  the  Bevoliition.  ■ 
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But  if  these  will  not  suffice,  golden  gain  pursue. 

And  to  gain  the  glittering  prize,  "  Paddle  your  own  canoe  I  ** 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  ftucne  from  the  hand  of  Fate  ? 
Would  jou  write  a  deathless  name  with  the  good  and  great  ? 
Would  70U  bless  your  fellow-men  ?    Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then  "  Ptiddle  your  owto  eanoe  /  " 

Would  you  crush  the  tyrant  wrong  in  the  world's  free  fight  ? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  strong,  battle  for  the  right ; 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  the  many  to  the  few — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind — *'  Paddle  your  own  canoe  !  " 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won,  nothing  won  is  lost ; 

Every  good  deed,  nobly  done,  will  repay  the  cost ; 

Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust,  all  you  will  to  do  ; 

But,  if  you'd  succeed,  you  must  "  Paddle  yoxjb  own  canoe  ! " 


BOREIOBOOLA  QHA. 

O.  OOODBIOH. 

A  stranger  preached  last  Sunday, 

And  crowds  of  people  came 
To  hear  a  two  hours'  sermon 

On  a  theme  I  scarce  can  name  ; 
'Twas  all  about  some  heathen. 

Thousands  of  miles  afar. 
Who  live  in  a  land  of  darkness. 

Called  Borrioboola  Gha. 

So  well  their  wants  h^  pictured, 

That  when  the  box  was  passed. 
Each  listener  felt  his  pocket, 

And  goodly  sums  were  cast ; 
For  all  must  lend  a  shoulder 

To  push  the  rolling  car 
That  carries  light  and  comfort 

To  Borrioboola  Gha. 
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That  night  their  wants  and  sorrows 

Lay  heavy  on  my  soul. 
And  deep  in  meditation, 

I  took  my  morning  stroll, 
When  something  caught  my  mantle 

With  eager  grasp  and  wild ; 
And,  look  down  in  wonder, 

I  saw  a  little  child, — 


A  pale  and  pony  creature. 

In  rags  and  dirt  forlorn : 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

Impatient  to  be  gone  ; 
With  trembling  voice  she  answered, 

*'  We  live  just  down  the  street, 
And  mamma,  she's  a-dying. 

And  we've  nothing  left  to  eftt" 


Down  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar. 

With  mould  o'er  all  the  walls, 
Through  whose  half-buried  windows 

God's  sunlight  never  falls  ; 
Where  cold  and  want  and  hunger 

Crouched  near  her  as  she  lay, 
I  found  that  poor  child's  mother. 

Gasping  her  life  away. 


A  chair,  a  broken  table, 

A  bed  of  mouldy  straw, 
A  hearth  all  dark  and  fireless  ; 

But  these  I  scarcely  saw. 
For  the  mournful  sight  before  me. 

So  sad  and  sickening, — O, 
I  had  never,  never  pictured 

A  scene  so  full  of  wde  I 
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Tlie  famished  and  the  naked. 

The  babe  that  pined  for  bread. 
The  squalid  group  that  huddled 

Around  that  dying  bed  ; 
All  this  distress  and  sorrow 

Should  be  in  lands  afar ; 
Was  I  suddenly  transported 

To  Bonioboola  Qhat 


Ah  no !  the  poor  and  wretched 

Were  close  beside  mj  door. 
And  I  had  passed  them  heedleM 

A  thousand  times  before  : 
Alas,  for  the  cold  and  hungry 

That  met  me  every  day. 
While  all  my  tears  were  given 

To  the  suffering  far  away  I 

There's  work  enough  for  Christians, 

In  distant  lands,  we  know. 
Our  Lord  conmiands  his  servants 

Through  all  the  world  to  go. 
Not  only  to  the  heathen  ; 

This  was  his  command  to  them  : 
"  Go,  preach  the  Word,  beginning 

Here,  at  Jerusalem." 


O  Christian,  God  has  promised 

Whoe'er  to  such  has  given 
A  cup  of  pure,  cold  water 

Shall  find  reward  in  heaven. 
Would  you  secure  this  blessing  T 

You  need  not  seek  it  far  ; 
Go  find  in  yonder  hovel 

A  Borrioboola  Gha. 
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THE  LADIES. 

ICABK  TWAIN's  RESPONBB  TO  THE  TOAST. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  of  tlie  distinction  of  being  chosen  to 
lespond  to  this  especial  toast,  to  *'  The  Ladies/*  or  to  women, 
if  jou  please,  for  that  is  the  preferable  term  perhaps  ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  older,  and  therefore  the  more  entitled  to  reverence. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Bible,  with  that  plain,  blunt  honesty 
which  is  such  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
always  particular  to  never  refer  to  even  the  illustrious  mother 
of  all  mankind  horsolf  as  '  a  lady,"  but  speaks  of  her  aa  a 
woman.  It  is  odd,  but  you  will  find  it  is  so.  I  am  peculiarly 
proud  of  this  honor,  because  I  think  tliat  the  toast  to  women  is 
one  which,  by  right,  and  by  every  rule  of  gallantry,  should  take 
precedence  of  all  others — of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  even 
royalty  itself — perhaps,  though,  the  latter  is  not  necessary  in 
this  day  and  in  this  land,  for  the  reason  that,  tacitly,  you  do 
drink  a  broad  general  health  to  all  good  women  when  you  drink 
the  health  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
I  have  in  mind  a  x>oem  just  now  which  is  familiar  to  you  all, 
familiar  to  everybody.  And  what  an  inspiration  that  was  (and 
how  instantly  the  present  toast  recalls  the  verses  to  all  our 
minds)  when  the  most  noble,  the  most  gracious,  the  purest 
and  sweetest  of  all  poets  says  : 

"Woman  !  O  woman  !— €r— 
Worn—" 

However,  you  remember  the  lines ;  and  you  remember  how  feel- 
ingly, how  daintily,  how  almost  imperceptibly  the  verses  raise 
up  before  you,  feature  by  feature,  the  ideal  of  a  true  and  per- 
fect woman  ;  and  how,  as  you  contemplate  the  finished  marvel, 
your  homage  grows  into  worship  of  the  intellect  that  could  cre- 
ate so  fair  a  thing  out  of  mere  breath,  mere  words.  And  you 
call  to  mind  now,  as  I  speak,  how  the  poet,  with  stem  fidelity 
to  the  history  of  all  humanity,  delivers  this  beautiful  child  of 
his  heart  and  his  brain  over  to  the  trials  and  the  sorrows  that 
mast  come  to  all>  sooner  or  later,  that  abide  in  the  earth,  and 
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how  the  pathetic  story  culminates  in  that  apostrophe — so  wild,  so 
regretful,  so  full  of  mournful  retrospection.   The  lines  run  thus  : 
"  Alas  !— lalas  I— a— alas  ! 
Alas  I Alas  I" 

— and  so  on.  I  do  not  remember  the  rest ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  seems  to  me  that  poem  is  the  noblest  tribute  to 
woman  that  human  genius  has  ever  brought  forth  ;  and  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  to  talk  hours,  I  could  not  do  mj  great  theme 
completer  or  more  graceful  justice  than  I  have  now  done  in 
simply  quoting  that  poet's  matchless  words. 

The  phases  of  the  womanly  nature  are  infinite  in  their  vari- 
ety. Take  any  type  of  woman,  and  you  shall  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  respect,  something  to  admire,  something  to  love.  And 
you  shall  find  the  whole  joining  you,  heart  and  hand.  Who 
was  more  patriotic  than  Joan  of  Arc  ?  Who  was  braver  7  Who 
has  given  us  a  grander  instance  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  T 
Ah  I  you  remember,  you  remember  well,  what  a  throb  of  pain, 
what  a  great  tidal  wave  of  grief  swept  over  us  all  when  Joan 
of  Arc  fell  at  Waterloo.  Who  does  not  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Sappho,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ?  Wlio  among  us  does  not 
miss  the  gentle  ministrations,  the  softening  influences,  the  hum- 
ble piety,  of  Lucretia  Borgia  ?  Who  can  join  in  the  heartless 
libel  that  says  woman  is  extravagant  in  dress,  when  he  can  look 
back  and  call  to  mind  our  simple  and  lowly  mother  Eve  ar- 
rayed in  her  modification  of  the  Highland  costume  ?  Sir,  women 
have  been  soldiers,  women  have  been  painters,  women  have  been 
poets.  So  long  as  language  lives  the  name  of  Cleopatra  will 
live.  And,  not  because  she  conquered  George  III.,  but  because 
she  wrote  those  divine  lines  : 

*'  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hsitth  loade  them  so." 

f  Out  of  the  great  plains  of  history  tower  whole  mountain 
ranges  of  sublime  womez^, — ^the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Josephine, 
Semiramis,  Sairey  Gamp  ;  the  list  is  endless, — ^but  I  will  not 
call  the  mighty  roll,  the  names  rise  up  in  your  own  mem- 
ories at  the  mere  suggestion,  luminous  with  the  glory  of  deeds 
that  cannot  die,  hallowed  by  the  loving  worship  of  the  good 
Al^4  th9  tr^e  of  ali  epochs  and  all  cUmes,     Sufiici^it  for  our 
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pride  and  our  honor  tliat  we  in  our  day  liave  added  to  it  such 
names  as  those  of  Grace  Darling  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
Woman  is  all  that  she  should  be— gentle,  patient,  long-suf- 
fering, trustful,  unselfish,  full  of  generous  impulses.  It  is  her 
blessed  mission  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  plead  for  the  err- 
ing, encourage  the  faint  of  purpose,  succor  the  distressed, 
uplift  the  fallen,  befriend  the  friendless, — in  a  word,  afford 
the  healing  of  her  sympathies  and  a  home  in  her  heart  for  all 
the  bruised  and  persecuted  children  of  misfortune  that  knock 
at  its  hospitable  door.  And  when  I  say,  Ck>d  bless  her,  there 
is  none  among  us  who  has  known  the  ennobling  affection  of  a 
wife,  or  the  steadfast  devotion  of  lu  mother,  but  in  his  heart 
will  say,  Amen  I 


SAN  BENITO. 

HBLB^  X.  GILBBBT. 

Away  where  Califomia's  shores 

Are  wasbed  by  the  ocean's  play. 
Where  the  San  Benito  wanders  down 

To  the  bay  of  Monterey  ; 
Along  the  fertile  valley, 

Down  from  the  river's  mouth. 
The  shining  steels  of  the  'Frisco  road 

Stretch  on  to  the  sunny  South. 

A  longing  for  rest  had  drawn  me 

Away  ft  am  the  stir  and  the  roar 
Of  the  city's  thronging  thousands 

Down  to  this  quiet  shore. 
For  days  I  lived  as  the  breezes 

That  blew  from  the  ocean's  breast ; 
I  followed  their  vague  caprices. 

And  strayed  where  it  pleased  me  best 

One  mom,  when  a  mist  hung  lightly 

O'er  hamlet  and  coast  and  bay, 
I  strolled  away  from  the  village. 

Up  th«  'Frisco  railroad  way.    t  ^ed  by  Google- 
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I  Stopped  in  front  of  a  hovel 

Boilt  just  above  the  track, — 
A  homely  hat  of  onbamed  clay. 

Rain-stained,  and  old,  and  black. 
But  a  touch  of  a  nameless  longing 

For  beauty,  and  home-like  grace. 
Was  shown  in  the  mass  of  flowers 

That  blossomed  about  the  plaoa 

And  over  the  uncouth  doorway 

Hung  grapes  with  purpling  wine. 
Mingling  their  luscious  clusters 

With  the  flower  of  a  trailing  vine. 

Out  'mong  the  flowers  two  children  sat. 

The  breeze  with  their  fair  hair  playing.. 
While  o'er  all,  the  mist  and  the  rich  perfume 

Of  the  thousand  flowers  were  weighing. 
A  man  with  a  cheery  Saxon  face 

Was  training  the  vines  o'er  the  door  ; 
He  glanced  at  me  as  he  heard  my  step. 

Then  scanned  me  o'er  and  o'er. 

**  Oood-moming,"  said  I,  with  a  smile  and  a  nod ; 

Then  I  glanced  at  the  children  twain ; 
*<  111  warrant  you're  proud  of  these  little  men, 

Good  reason,  too,  to  be  vain." 

I  fancied  I  saw  an  unshed  tear 

Dimming  the  honest  blue  eye ; 
But  the  plain  face  glowed  with  love  and  pride. 

And  he  hastened  to  make  reply. 
**  And  think  'em  nice  boys  T    I  tell  you,  sir. 

Go  over  this  land  of  ours, 
An'  youll  find  few  men  with  half  the  pluok 

Of  them  little  chaps  there  in  the  flowers. 
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"  It  wasn't  mach  more'n  a  year  ago 

The  little  'un  there  wore  dresses  ; 
He  wasn't  mucli  bigger'n  a  loaf  of  bread. 

An'  he  hefted  naught — Lor*  bless  us ! 
But  John,  he  was  nine,  and  my  wife,  she  knew 

That  he  was  a  boy  to  be  trusted ; 
So,  one  momin'  she  rigged  'em  ready  for  play. 

An'  the  youngsters  got  up,  an'  they  dusted  1 

*'  They  must  have  been  gone  nigh  on  to  two  hours, 
When  I  came  from  my  work  to  my  dinner ; 

We  looked  all  around,  an'  hollered  for  John ; 
But  naught  could  we  see  of  the  sinner. 

** '  Jest  gone  down  the  bank  to  play  by  the  track,' 

I  said  ;  but  my  wife  she  was  worried, 
An'  she  hadn't  eat  more'n  a  mouthful  or  so. 

When  out,  with  a  white  face,  she  hurried. 

"  An'  there  were  some  men,  an'  held  in  their  arms 

Were  them  chillem,  the  little  un  cryin' ; 
But  John  lyin'  stiff,  with  no  sign  of  life. 

An'  face  as  white  as  the  dyin'. 

"  He  came  to  by-'d-by  ;  an'  the  men  told  us  how 

He  saw  the  big  engine  come  roarin' 
Right  into  a  trap  some  rascals  had  made, 

Deep  holes  in  the  bridge-timbers  borin*. 

"  Do  you  know,  that  boy  John  just  grabbed  the  little  on. 
An'  down  toward  that  engine  went  tearin'^ 

A-yellin'  like  mad,  an'  a-wayin'  up  high 
Little  Ed  in  the  red  skirt  he  was  wearin', 

"  Well,  the  great  train  was  saved,  but  not  till  our  John 
Fairly  under  the  big  wheel  wjis  lyin* ; 
While  little  Ed,  out  on  the  grass  at  one  side. 
Was  kickin'  an'  screamin'  an'  cryin'.  ^         i 
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'<  Folks  call  it  a  miracle ;  bnt  I  guess  the  good  Lord 
Spared  John  from  the  death  so  close  to  him, 

To  let  the  world  see  some  true  hero-stuff. 
For  I'm  sure  that  the  Almighty  knew  him." 

Out  *mong  the  flowers  the  children  sat, 
The  breeze  with  their  fair  hair  playing. 

While  o'er  all,  the  mist  and  the  rich  perf  ome 
Of  a  thousand  flowers  were  weighing. 


I  wmuKw. 


THE  OLD  SERQEANT. 

January  i,  1863. 
The  carrier  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballads 

With  which  he  used  to  go, 
Chyming  the  glad  rounds  of  the  happy  New  Yean 

That  are  now  beneath  the  snow. 

For  the  same  awful  and  portentous  shadow 

That  overcast  the  earth. 
And  smote  the  land  last  year  with  desolation. 

Still  darkens  every  hearth. 

And  the  carrier  hears  Beethoven's  mighty  death-iuaidi 

Come  up  from  every  mart ; 
And  he  hears  and  feels  it  breathing  in  his  boscmiy 

And  beating  in  his  heart. 

And  to-day,  a  scared  and  weather-beaten  vetenoi. 

Again  he  eomes  along, 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Yearns  struggles 

In  another  New  Year's  song. 

And  the  song  is  his,  but  not  so  with  the  stoiy. 

For  the  story,  you  must  know. 
Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Ausliii« 

By  a  soldier  of  Shiloh. 
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By  Robert  Burton,  who  was  brought  upon  the  Adams, 

With  his  death- wound  in  his  side  ; 
And  who  told  the  story  to  the  assistant  surgeon 

On  (he  same  night  that  he  died. 

Bat  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  ballad. 

If  ail  should  deem  it  right, 
To  tell  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 

Had  happened  but  last  night. 

"  Come  a  little  nearer,  doctor,— ^hank  you,— let  me  take  the 

cup; 
I>raw  your  chair  up, — draw  it  closer, — ^just  another  little  sup  ! 
Biaybe  you  may  think  I'm  better ;  but  I'm  pretty  well  used 

up,— 
Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  I'm  Just  a  going  up  I 

"  Peel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain't  much  use  to 

try—" 
"  Never  say  that,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  smothered  down  a 

sigh; 
"  It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  say  die  I " 
'*  What  you  sap  will  make  no  difference,  doctor,  when  you 

come  to  die." 

"  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  t "    "  You  were  very  faint, 

they  say  ; 
You  must  try  to  get  some  sleep  now."    "  Doctor,  have  I  been 

away  1 " 
*'  Not  that  anybody  knows  of  ! "    **  Doctor, — doctor,  please  to 

stay  I 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  ydu  won't  have  long 

to  stay ! 

*♦  I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  I'm  ready  now  to  go ; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  I  fainted  ? — ^but  it  couldn't  ha'  been  so, — 
"  For  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sergeant,  and  was  wounded  at  Sluloh, 
Fve  this  very  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old  field  of  Shiloh  t 
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"  This  is  all  that  I  remember !    The  last  time  the  lighter  came, 
And  the  lights  had  been  all  lowered,  and  the  noises  much  the 

same, 
He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  something  called  my 

name: 
'Obdeblt  SEBeEANT— Robbbt  BubtonI'  just  that  way  it 

called  my  name. 

"  And  I  wondered  who  ooold  call  me  so  distinctly  and  so  slow. 
Knew  it  couldn't  be  the  lighter,^he  could  not  have  spoken 

so, — 
And  I  tried  to  answer,  '  Here,  sir ! '  but  I  couldn't  make  it  go  1 
For  I  couldn't  move  a  muscle,  and  I  couldn't  make  it  go  1 

*<  Then  I  thought :  *  It's  all  a  nightOAre,  all  a  humbug  and  a 

bore  ; 
Just  another  foolish  ffrape-^nc—iid  it  won't  come  any  more' ; 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same  way  as  before ; 
'  Obderlt  Sbbgeant—Bobsbt  Burton  t '  even  plainer  than 

before. 

'*  That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that  Sunday 

night, 
Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluffs  opposite. 
When  the  river  was  perdition  and  all  hell  was  opposite  t 

"  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  in  all  its  power. 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  some  celestial  tower  ; 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said  :  *  It  is  the  eleventh 

HOtm  I 
Obderlt  Seroeant— Robert  Burton,— rr  is  the  eleventh 

HOUR ! ' 

"Doctor  Austin  I  what  day  is  this?"     "It  is  Wednesday 

night,  you  know." 
"  Yes,— to-monow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right  good  time 

below  ^ 
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What  time  is  it,  Doctor  Austin  ?"~"  Nearly  twelve."    "  Then 

don*t  yon  go  t 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened  —all  this— not  an  hoar  ago  ? 

'*  There  was  where  the  gonboats  opened  on  the  dark  rebellions 

host ; 
And  where  Webster  semicircled  his  last  gvam  upon  the  coast ; 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the  same,  or  else  their 

ghost,— 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  me  over, — or  its 

ghost  1 

*'  And  the  old  field  lay  befbre  me  all  deserted  far  and  wide  ; 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss, — ^there  McClemand  met 

the  tide ; 
There  was  where  stem  Sherman  rallied,  and  where  Hurlburt's 

heroes  died, — 
Lower  down  where  Wallace  charged  them,  and  kept  charging 

UU  he  died. 

"  There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he  was  of  the 

canny  kin. 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where  Rousseau 

waded  in; 
There  McCook  sent  'em  to  breakfast,  and  we  all  began  to  win, — 
There  was  where  the  grape  shot  took  me,  just  as  we  began  to 

win. 

**  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything  was 

spread; 
And  but  for  this  old  blue  mantle  and  the  old  hat  on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I  was  dead,— 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon  the  dead  1 

"  Death  and  silence  I— death  and  silence  I  all  around  me  as  I 

spedl 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the  dead, 
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To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens,  lifted  up  its  mighty  head. 
Till  the  stars  and  stripes  of  heaven  all  seemed  waving  from  its 
head! 

**  Bound  and  mighty -based  it  towered, — up  into  the  infinite, — 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built  a  shaft  so 

bright ; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine  ;  and  a  winding  stair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear  out  of  sight  I 

**  And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it,  with  a  rapt  and  dazzled 

stare, — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the  great 

stair, — 
Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke  of — '  Halt,  and  who  goes 

there  1 ' 
'  I'm  a  friend,'  I  said,  *  If  you  are.'    *  Then  advance,  sir,  to  the 

stair  I ' 

« I  advanced  I —That  sentry,  doctor,  was  Elijah  Ballantyne  I — 
First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed  the  line  I — 
'  Welcome,  my  old  sergeant,  welcome  I      Welcome  by  that 

countersign ! ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there,  under  this  old  cloak  of  mine ! 

"  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered,  thinking  only  of  the 

grave  ; 
But  he  smiled  and  pointed  upward  with  a  bright  and  bloodless 

glaive  ; 

*  That's  the  way,  sir,  to  head-quarters.'     *  What  head-quar- 

ters?'    '  Of  the  brave.' 

*  But  the  great  tower  1 '    '  That,'  he  answered,  *  is  the  way,  sir, 

of  the  brave  1  * 

<'  Then  a  sudden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uniform  of  light ; 
At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new  and  bright. 

*  Ah  1 '  said  he,  *  you  have  forgotten  the  new  uniform  to-night, 

Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  just  twelve  o'clock  to. 

night  1' 
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'*  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  70a  were  sitting  there,  and 

I— 
Doctor,  — did  you  hear  a  footstep  ?    Hark  I— God  bless  you  all  I 

Good  bye  I 
Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  knapsack,  when  I 

die. 
To  my  son— my  son  that's  coming,— he  won't  get  here  till  I 

die! 

*'  TeU  him  his  old  father  blessed  him  as  he  never  did  before,-— 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket — "    Hark  1  a  knock  is  at  the 

door— 
"Till  the  Union—"    Seel  it  opens!—      "Father!  Father! 

speak  once  more  ! " 
"  Bless  you  ! "  gasped  the  old  gray  sergeant,  and  he  lay  and 

said  no  more  ! 


(30ME  UP  FROM  THE  FIELDS,  FATHER! 

WALT  wmrxAH. 
Come  up  from  the  fields,  father  ;  here's  a  letter  from  our  Pete, 
And  come  to  the  front  door,  mother  •  here*s  a  letter  from  thy 

dear  son. 
Lo,  'tis  autumn  ; 

Lo,  where  the  fields,  deeper  green,  yellower  and  redder, 
Ck)ol  and  sweeten  Ohio's  villages,  with  leaves  fiuttering  in  the 

moderate  wind ; 
Where  apples  ripe  in  the  orchards  hang,  and  grapes  on  the 

trelllsed  vines. 

(Smell  you  the  smell  of  the  grapes  on  the  vines  *? 

Smell  you  the  buckwheat,  where  the  bees  were  lately  buzzing?) 

Above  all,  lo  !  the  sky  so  calm,  so  transparent  after  the  rain, 

and  with  wondrous  clouds  ; 
Below,  too,  all  calm,  all  vital  and  beautiful,— and  the  farm 

prospers  welL 
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Down  in  the  fields  all  prospers  well ; 

Bat  now  from  the  fields  come,  father,-— come  at  the  daughter's 

call; 
And  come  to  the  entry,  mother, — to  the  front  door  come,  right 

away. 
Fast  as  she  can  she  harries, — something  ominoos, — ^her  steps 

trembling ; 
She  does  not  tarry  to  smooth  her  white  hair,  nor  adjust  her 

cap. 

Open  the  envelope  quickly; 

O,  this  is  not  our  son's  writing,  yet  his  name  is  signed  I 

0,  a  strange  hand  writes  for  oar  dear  son —     O  stricken 

mother's  soul  I 
All  swims  before  her  eyes, — ^flashes  with  black, — she  catches 

the  main  words  only ; 
Sentences  broken,— ^ttn«^^  wound  in  the  bre<ut— cavalry  Mr- 

misht  taken  to  hospital. 
At  present  low,  hut  toiU  soon  he  hetter. 

Ah  I  now  the  single  figure  to  me 

Amid  all  teeming  and  wealthy  Ohio,  with  all  its  cities  and 

farms, 
Sickly  white  in  the  face  and  dull  in  the  head,  very  faint. 
By  the  jamb  of  a  door  leans. 

Gri&oe  not  so,  dear  mother  (the  just  grown  daughter  speaks 

through  her  sobs ; 
The  little  sisters  huddle  around,  speechless  and  dismayed). 
See,  dearest  mother,  the  letter  says  Pete  wUl  soon  he  heUer» 

Alas,  poor  boy !  he  will  never  be  better  (nor,  maybe,  needs  to 

be  better,  that  brave  and  simple  soul). 
While  they  stand  at  home  at  the  door  he  is  dead  already. 
The  only  son  is  dead. 

But  the  mother  needs  to  be  better ; 

She,  with  thin  form,  presently  dressed  in  black  ; 
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By  day  her  meals  antoadied,— then  at  night  fitfully  sleeping, 
often  waking, 

In  the  midnight  waking,  weeping,  longing  with  one  deep  long- 
ing, 

O  that  she  might  withdraw  unnoticed,  silent  from  life,  escape 
and  withdraw. 

To  follow,  to  seek,  to  be  with  her  dear  dead  son  f 


HOW«  MY  BOY? 

Ho,  saflor  of  the  sea  1 

How's  my  boy — ^my  boy? 

*'  What's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife^ 

And  in  what  good  ship  sailed  he  ?  " 

My  boy  John, — 

He  that  went  to  sea, — 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  t 

My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

You  come  back  from  sea. 

And  not  know  my  John  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman 

Yonder  down  in  the  town. 

There's  not  a  dolt  in  all  the  paxish 

But  he  knows  my  John. 

How's  my  boy— my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know, 

111  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jacket  or  no. 

Brass  button  or  no,  sailor. 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no  I 

Sure  his  ship  was  the  Jolly  Briton — 

"  Speak  low,  woman,  spea^^lj)v.^'^og[e 
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And  whj  should  I  speak  low,  sailor. 
About  my  own  boy  Jolin  ? 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
Fd  sing  him  over  the  town  I 
Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor? 
**  That  good  ship  went  down." 

How*s  my  boy — ^my  boy? 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor, 

I  never  was  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat,  or  be  she  aground. 

Sinking  or  swimming,  I'll  be  bound 

Her  owners  can  afiord  her  ! 

I  say  how's  my  John  t 

"  Every  man  on  board  went  down. 

Every  man  aboard  her.*' 

How's  my  boy— my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  T 
I*m  not  their  mother, — 
How's  my  boy — ^my  boy? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other ! 
How*8  my  boy— my  boy  ? 


I 


JIMMY  BUTLER  AND  TBCE  OWI.% 

▲NOKTHOVI. 

Twas  in  the  summer  of  '46  that  I  landed  at  Hamilton,  fresh 
as  a  new  pratie  just  dug  from  the  "  ould  sod,"  and  wid  a  light 
heart  and  a  heavy  bundle  I  sot  oS.  for  the  township  of  Buford, 
tiding  a  taste  of  a  song,  as  merry  a  young  fellow  as  iver  took 
the  road.  Well,  I  trudged  on  and  on,  past  many  a  plisant  placBf 
pleasin'  meself  wid  the  thought  that  some  day  I  might  have  a 
place  of  me  own,  wid  a  world  of  chickens  and  ducks  and  pigs 
and  childer  about  the  door ;  and  along  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
sicond  day  I  got  to  Buford  village.     A  cousin  of  me  mother^fl^ 
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one  Dennis  O'Dowd,  lived  aboat  siven  miles  from  there,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  his  place  that  night ;  so  1  inquired  the  way  at 
the  tavern,  and  was  lacky  to  find  a  man  who  was  goin'  part  of 
the  way,  and  would  show  me  the  way  to  find  Dennis.  Sure 
he  was  very  kind  indade,  an'  when  I  got  out  of  his  wagon,  h© 
pointed  me  through  the  wood,  and  tould  me  to  go  straight 
south  a  mile  and  a  half,  an'  the  first  house  would  be  Denniss. 

"An'  you've  no  time  to  lose,  now,"  said  he,  '*  for  the  sun  Is 
low  ;  an'  mind  you  don't  get  lost  in  the  woods." 

"  Is  it  lost,  now,"  said  I,  "  that  I'd  be  gittin',  an'  me  uncle  as 
great  a  navigator  as  iver  steered  a  ship  across  the  thrackless 
say  I  Not  a  bit  of  it,  though  I'm  obleeged  to  ye  for  your  kind 
advice,  an'  thank  yiz  for  the  ride." 

An  wid  that  he  drove  oft  an'  left  me  alone.  I  shouldered 
me  bundle  bravely,  an',  whistlin'  a  bit  of  tune  for  company  like, 
I  pushed  into  the  bush.  Well,  I  went  a  long  way  over  bogs, 
an'  tumin'  round  among  the  bush  an'  trees  till  I  began  to  think 
I  must  be  well  nig^i  to  Dennis's.  But,  bad  'cess  to  it  I  all  of  a 
sudden  I  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the  very  identical  spot  where 
I  started  in,  which  I  knew  by  an  ould  crotched  tree  that  seemed 
to  bo  standln'  on  its  head  an'  kickin'  up  its  heels  to  make  divar- 
sion  of  mo.  By  this  time  it  was  growin'  dark,  and  as  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  I  started  in  a  second  time,  determined  to  keep 
straight  south  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  I  got  on  bravely  for 
a  while  ,*  but  och  hone  I  och  hone  !  it  got  so  dark  I  couldn  t  see 
the  trees,  an'  I  bumped  me  nose  an'  barked  me  shins,  while  the 
miskaties  bit  me  hands  an'  face  to  a  blister  ;  an'  after  tumblin' 
an'  stumblin'  around  till  I  was  fairly  bamf oozled,  I  sat  down  on 
a  log,  all  of  a  trimble,  to  think  that  I  was  lost  intirely,  an'  that 
maybe  a  lion,  or  some  other  wild  crayther,  would  devour  me 
before  momin'. 

Just  then  I  heard  somebody  a  long  way  off  say,  **  Whip  poor 
Will ! "  "  Bedad  1 "  sez  I,  "  I'm  ghid  it  isn't  Jamie  that's  got 
to  take  it,  though  it  seems  it's  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
they  are  doin'  it,  or  why  should  they  say  *  poor  Will '  ?  an'  sure 
they  can't  be  Injin,  haythin,  or  naygur,  for  it's  plain  English 
they're  afther  spakin'.  Maybe  they  might  help  me  out  o' this  ; " 
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• 

80  I  shouted,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  '*  A  lost  man  1 "    Thin  I 
listened.    Prisently  an  answer  came  : 

•'  Who  !  whoo  !  Whooo  I'"  . 

"  Jamie  Butler,  the  waiver  !  "  sez  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  roar ; 
an!  snatchin*  up  me  bundle  an'  stick,  I  started  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice.     Whin  I  thought  I  had  got  near  the  place,  I  . 
stopped  and  shouted  again :  "  A  lost  man  1/'  / 

*'  Who  1  whoo !  whooo  I "  said  a  voice  right  over  my  head. 

*'  Sure/'  thinks  I,  ''it's  a  mighty  quare  place  for  a  man  to  be 
at  this  time  of  night ;  maybe  it's  some  settler  scrapin'  sugar  off 
a  sugar-bush,  for  the  children's  breakfast  in  the  mornin\  But 
where  s  Will,  and  the  rest  of  them  ?  *'  All  this  wint  through 
me  head  like  a  flash  ;  and  thin  I  answered  his  in^^uiry  : 

*'  Jamie  Butler,  the  waiver,  "sez  I ;  "  an'  if  it  wouldn't  incon* 
vanience  yer  honor,  would  yiz  be  kind  enough  to  step  down  an' 
show  me  the  way  to  the  house  of  Dennis  O'Dowd  ?  " 

'*  Who  I  whoo  I  whooo  ! "  sez  he. 

'( Dennis  O'Dowd  ! "  sez  I,  civil  enough ;  '*  and  a  dacent  man 
he  is,  and  first  cousin  to  me  own  mother."     * 

"  Who  I  whoo  1  whooo  1  '*  sez  he  again. 

"  Me  mother  1 "  says  I ;  "  and  as  fine  a  women  as  iver  peeled 
a  bUed  pratie  wid  her  thumb-nail ;  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Molly  McFiggin." 

"  Who  !  whoo  I  whooo  !'* 

"  Paddy  McFiggin  !  bad  luck  to  yer  deaf  ould  head, — ^Paddy 
McFiggin,  I  say — do  ye  hear  that  ?  An'  he  was  the  tallest 
man  in  all  the  county  Tipperary,  exdpt  Jim  Doyle,  the  black- 
smith." 

"  Who !  whoo  !  whooo  I " 

"Jim  Doyle,  the  blacksmith  !"  sez  I,  **ye  good-for-nothin' 
blaggard  naygur,  and  if  yiz  don't  come  down  and  show  me  the! 
way  this  min't,  I'll  climb  up  there  and  break  ivry  bone  in  your 
skin,  ye  spalpeen,  so  sure  as  me  name  is  Jimmy  Butler  I  " 

"  Who  !  whoo  !  whooo  I "  sez  he,  as  impident  as  iver. 

I  said  niver  a  word,  but  layin'  down  me  bundle,  and  .takin* 
me  stick  in  me  teeth,  I  began  to  climb  the  tree.  Whin  I  got 
among  the  branches,  I  looked  quietly  around  tHI  I  saw  a  pair 
of  big  eyes  just  forninst  me.  □  gt zed  by  Google 
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"  Whist,'* «ez  I,  "an'  I'll  let  him  have  a  taste  of  an  Irish 
stick  ;  *'  an*  wid  that  I  let  drive  an*  lost  me  balance  an*  came 
tomblin'  to  the  ground,  nearly  breakin'  me  neck  wid  the  fall 
Whin  I  came  to  me  sinsis  I  had  a  very  sore  head,  wid  a  lump 
on  it  like  a  goose-egg,  and  half  of  me  Sunday  coat-tail  torn 
off  intirely.  I  spoke  to  the  chap  in  the  tree,  but  could  git  niyer 
an  answer  at  all,  at  alL 

"  Sure,**  thinks  I,  "  he  must  have  gone  home  to  rowl  up 
his  head,  for,  by  the  powers,  I  didn't  throw  me  stick  for 
nothin'." 

Well,  by  this  time  the  moon  was  up,  an*  I  could  see  a  little 
an'  I  detarmined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  reach  Dennises. 

I  wint  on  cautiously  for  a  while,  an*  thin  I  heard  a  bell* 
"  Sure,"  sez  I,  '*  I'm  comin*  to  a  settlement  now,  for  I  hear  the 
church-bell."  I  kept  on  toward  the  sound  till  I  came  to  an  ould 
cow  wid  a  bell  on.  She  started  to  run  ;  but  I  was  too  quick  for 
her,  an'  got  her  by  the  tail  an'  hung  on,  thinkin'  that  maybe  she 
would  take  me  out  of  the  woods.  On  we  wint,  like  an  ould- 
country  steeple-chase,  till,  sure  enough,  we  came  out  to 
a  clearin'  an'  a  house  in  sight,  wid  a  light  in  it.  So,  leavin' 
the  ould  cow  puffin'  an'  blowin*  in  a  shed,  I  wint  to  the 
house,  an',  as  luck  would  have  it,  whose  should  it  be  but 
Dennis's  ? 

He  gave  me  a  raal  Irish  welcome,  an*  introduced  me  to  his 
two  daughters  —as  purty  a  pair  of  girls  as  Iver  ye  clapped  an  eye 
on.  But  whin  I  tould  him  me  adventure  in  the  woods,  an'  about 
the  fellow  who  made  fun  of  me,  they  all  laughed  an*  roared,  an* 
Dennis  said  it  was  an  owl. 

'  An  ould  what  t  '  sez  I. 

it  WTiy,  an  owl,  a  bird,"  sez  he. 
1    "  Do  ye  tell  me  now  ?  "  sez  I.    '*  Sure,  it's  a  quare  country 
and  a  quare  bird." 

An'  thin  they  all  laughed  again,  till  at  laist  I  laughed  meself 
that  hearty  like,  an'  dropped  right  into  a  choir  between  the  two 
purty  girls  ;  an'  the  ould  chap  winked  at  me,  an'  roared  again. 

Dennis  is  me  lather-in-law  now,  an'  he  often  yet  delights  to 
tell  our  childer  about  their  daddy's  adventure  wid  the  owl. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LIFE. 


One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 
Let  no  fatare  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  heaven) 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below ; 
Take  them  readily  when  given, 

Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee ; 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band. 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain } 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  1  owly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 

Or  for  passing  hours  despond. 
Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 

Reaching  heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 

Ere  the  pilgprimage  be  done. 
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THAT  HIRED  GIRL. 

THB  CLBBaTXAir'S  BECEPTIOK  OK  HIS  INITIAL   CALL   IK   HIS 
KBW  FABI8H. 

When  she  came  to  work  for  the  family  on  Congress  street, 
the  ladj  of  the  house  sat  down  and  told  her  that  agents, 
book-peddlers,  hat-rack  men,  picture  sellers,  ash-buyers,  rag- 
men, and  all  that  class  of  people,  must  be  met  at  the  front 
door  and  coldly  repulsed,  and  Sarah  said  she*d  repulse  them 
if  she  had  to  break  every  broomstick  in  Detroit. 

And  she  did.  She  threw  the  door  open  wide,  bluffed  right 
up  at  'em,  and  when  she  got  through  talking,  the  cheekiest 
agent  was  only  too  glad  to  leave.  It  got  so  after  awhile 
that  peddlers  marked  that  house,  and  the  door-bell  never 
rang  except  for  company. 

The  other  day,  as  the  girl  of  the  house  was  wiping  off  the 
spoons,  the  bell  rang.  She  hastened  to  the  door,  expecting 
to  see  a  lady,  but  her  eyes  encountered  a  slim  man,  dressed 
in  black,  and  wearing  a  white  necktie.  He  was  the  new 
minister,  and  was  going  around  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  his  flock,  but  Sarah  wasn't  expected  to  know 
this. 

"  Ah— um— is— Mrs.— ah  I " 

"  Git  t "  exclaimed  Sarah,  pointing  to  the  gate. 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  I  would  like  to  see — see — " 

"  Meander  I  "^  she  shouted,  looking  around  for  a  weapon  ; 
"  we  don't  want  any  flour -sifters  here  I " 

"  You're  mistaken,"  he  replied,  smiling  blandly.     "  I  called 


'*  Don't  want  anything  to  keep  moths  away — fly  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, getting  red  in  the  face. 

"Is  the  lady  in?"  he  inquired,  trying  to  look  over  Sarah's 
head. 

"Tes,  the  lady  is  in,  and  I'm  in,  and  you  are  out  I"  she 
snapped ;  "  and  now  I  don't  want  to  stand  here  talking  to  a 
fly-trap  agent  any  longer  I    Come,  lift  your  boots  I " 
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"  I'm  not  an  agent,**  he  said,  trying  to  smile.  "Fm  the 
new—" 

"  Yes,  I  know  70a — yon  are  the  new  man  with  the  patent 
flat-iron,  bat  we  don*t  want  any,  and  you'd  better  go  before 
IcaUthedog!" 

"  Win  you  give  the  lady  my  card,  and  say  that  I  called  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't ;  we  are  bored  to  death  with  cards  and  hand> 
bills  and  circulars.     Come,  I  can't  stand  here  all  day." 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  I  was  a  minister?  "  he  asked  as  he 
backed  off. 

**  No,  nor  I  don't  know  it  now  ;  you  look  like  the  man  who 
sold  the  woman  next  door  a  dollar  chromo  for  eighteen 
shiUlngs.'' 

*'  But  here  is  my  card." 

**  I  don't  care  for  cards,  I  teU  you  [  If  you  leaye  that  gate 
open  I  will  have  to  fling  a  flower  pot  at  you  1 " 

"  I  will  call  again,'*  he  said,  as  he  went  through  the  gate. 

"  It  won't  do  any  good  ! "  she  shouted  after  him ;  "  we  don't 
want  no  prepared  food  for  infants — no  piano  music — ^no 
stuffed  birds  !  I  know  the  policeman  on  this  beat,  and  if 
you  come  around  here  again,  he'll  soon  find  out  whether  you 
are  a  confidence  man  or  a  vagrant  I  '^ 

And  she  took  unusual  care  to  lock  the  door. 


MY  THREE  SONS. 

MOmiTBIS. 

I  have  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five  years  old. 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,   and  mind  of  gentle 

mould ; 
They  tell  me  that  unusal  grace  in  all  ways  appears. 
That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish 

years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be ;  I  know  his  face  is  fair. 
And  yet  his  chief  est  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air. 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond ;  I  know  he  loveth  me, 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  gateful  fervency  ;  g'^ 
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But  that  wliich  otliers  most  admire  is  the  thought  which  fills 

his  mind  ; 
The  food  for  grave,  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask.  of  me  when  we  together  walk — 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk  ; 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplexed 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about 

the  next ; 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee  ;  she  teacheth  him  to  pray, 
And  strange  and  sweet  and  solemn  then  are  the  words  which 

he  will  say. 
Oh,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years  like 

me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be  ; 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes  and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 


I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three  ; 

ril  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be  ; 

How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his,  when  he  prattles  on  my 
knee. 

1  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother's,  keen. 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been  ; 

But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure,  of  kind  and  tender  feel- 
ing, 

And  his  every  look's  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love 
revealing. 

When  he  walks  with  me  the  country  folk  who  pass  us  in  the 
street. 

Will  speak  their  joy  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and 
sweet. 

A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone, 

Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love  when  left  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth. 

To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 
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Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  This  heart  may 

prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  gprace,  as  now  for  earthly  love ; 
And  if  beside  his  grave  the  tears  our  aehing  eyes  must  dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son  ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  He  is  gone  to 

dwell. 
To  us  for  fourteen  anxious  months  his  infant  smiles  were 

given. 
And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth  and  went  to  live  In  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth 

feel. 
Are  number'd  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 
But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  are— on  their  Saviour's  loving 

breast. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh. 
But  his  sleep  is  bless' d  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever 

fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering 

wings,  . 

And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathy,  of  heaven's  divineat 

things. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  1} 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  ceafie. 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 
When  we  tlunk  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must 

be; 
When  we  muse  on  tJmt  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  th%»  world's 

misery ; 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  aud 

pain; 
Oh,  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW. 

eSOBOE  2.  SAaLXS. 

They  told  me  of  old,  when  I  used  to  nestle, 

A  sonny-haired  child  at  xny  mother's  knees, 
Of  an  unseen  land,  a  golden  city, 

Beyond  the  gloom  of  the  death-shadowed  sea. 
*Twas  the  romance  of  God,  the  wondrous  story 

Of  life  eternal  aiid  endless  joy, 
And  the  distant  home,  in  its  gkaming  glory. 

Seemed  strangely  fair  to  tlie  listening  boy. 

They  used  to  tell  of  the  slumbering  beauties 

That  hovered  beyoiid,  o'er  the  silver  strand ; 
Of  the  crystal  river,  that  sweetly  murmured. 

Through  blushing  meads  in  that  flowery  land. 
And  I  loved  to  picture,  in  childhood's  fancy, 

With  unquedt'ning  ifaith  as  the  tale  was  told, 
The  beautiful  city,  beyond  the  shadow ; 

With  its  walls  of  jasper  and  streeis  of  gold. 

It  is  long  ago,  but  still  I  remember 

The  story,  and  sometimes  I  seem  to  see 
The  scenes  of  6ld;a)id  their  rose-tinted  visions 

Ate  borne  through  the  mist-hidden  years  to  fixe. 
But  the  simple  faith  of  the  child  has  faded, 

I  cannot  crush  down  the  doubts  that  arise, 
Doubts,  of  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  story 

They  told  of  the  country  beyond  the  skies. 

Is  it  my  heart  has  grown  wayward,  I  wonder  ? 

Is  it  that  I  have  not  followed  aright  ? 
Sometimes  Ithink  thAt  the  years,  as  they  ^athoR, 

Are  veiling  the  truth  from  my  yearning  sigli^ 
Veiling  the  truth  aiid  the  magical  meaning 

That  lay  in  the  tale  of  the  olden  days  ; 
Clouding  the  trust  of  unquestioning  childhood. 

And  guiding  my  footsteps  in  tangled  ways. 
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O,  for  the  confidence,  pure  and  unshaken. 

Unsullied  by  doubt,  unshadowed  by  sin, 
That  strove  not  to  pierce  the  mystical  curtain, 

Asking  no  cause  for  the  glory  within. 
Trusting  the  promise,  belieying,  accepting 

The  story  of  love,  the  Heaven-sent-lore, 
Tenderly  told,  by  the  lips  of  the  Master, 

Taught  to  the  fishers,  by  Galilee's  shore. 

Why  do  we  yearn  for  the  things  that  are  hidden  t 

Why  are  our  bosoms  enshrouded  by  fears. 
Bom  of  the  spirit,  that,  'cumbered  and  restless. 

Strives  to  peer  into  eternity's  years  ? 
Why  not  receive  of  the  words  that  are  spoken. 

Leaving  God's  secrets  with  Him  to  unfold  ? 
Why  not  be  filled  with  the  bread  that  is  broken. 

Asking  no  more,  tiU  our  eyes  shall  behold? 

Mayhaps,  'tis  the  way  the  Master  hath  chosen ; 

Mayhaps  by-and-by,  the  waters  will  meet ; 
Mayhaps,  the  pathway  I  trod  in  my  childhood. 

Will  open  again  to  my  wand'ring  feet ; 
And  the  faith  I  knew  in  the  days  now  faded. 

Will  whisper  again  as  it  did  of  old  ; 
Leading  me  on,  to  the  beautiful  city. 

With  its  walls  of  jasper  and  streets  of  gold. 


ASKING  THE  OOVWOR. 

▲NONTMOUS. 

Smith  had  just  asked  Mr.  Thompson's  daughter  if  she 
would  give  him  a  lift  out  of  the  slough  of  bachelordom,  and 
she  had  said,  '  yes." 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  get  the  old  gentleman's 
permission,  so,  as  Smith  said,  arrangements  might  be  made 
to  hop  the  conjugal  twig.  ^         . 

Smith  said  he'd  rather  pop  the  interrogatorjl*i^'JalS8Sifil 
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Thompson's  daughters,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  lady-cousins 
and  his  aunt  Hannah  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  of  his 
female  relations,  than  ask  old  Thompson.  But  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  so  he  went  down  and  studied  out  a  speech  which 
he  was  to  disgorge  at  old  Thompson  the  very  first  time  he 
set  eyes  on  him.  So  Smith  dropped  in  on  him  one  Sunday 
evening,  when  all  the  family  had  meandered  around  to 
chapel,  and  found  him  doing  a  sum  in  beer  measure. 

"How  are  you.  Smith?"  said  old  Thompson,  as  the  former 
walked  in,  white  as  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  trembling  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  a  condensed  earthqualce.  Smith  was  afraid 
to  answer,  'cause  he  wasn't  sure  about  that  speech.  He 
knew  he  had  to  keep  his  grip  on  it  while  he  had  it  there, 
or  it  would  slip  from  him  quicker  than  an  oiled  eel  through 
an  auger  hole.     So  he  blurted  out : 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  sir ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unknown  to 
you  that,  during  an  extended  period  of  some  five  years,  I  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise— " 

"  Is  that  so,  and  keepin'  it  a  secret  all  this  time,  while  I 
thought  you  were  keepin'  shop  ?  Well,  by  George,  you're  a 
'cute  soul,  ain*t  you  ?" 

Smith  had  to  begin  and  think  it  over  again,  to  get  the 
run  of  it : 

"Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unknown  to 
you  that,  during  the  extended  period  of  five  years,  I  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, with  the  determination  to  secure  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance— " 

"  Sit  down.  Smith,  and  help  yourself  to  beer.  Don't  stand 
there  holding  your  hat  like  a  blind  beggar  with  paralysis. 
I  never  have  seen  you  behave  yourself  so  queer  in  all  my 
bom  days." 

Smith  had  been  knocked  out  again,  and  so  he  had  to  wan- 
der back  to  take  a  fresh  start : 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  sir ;  it  may  not  be  unknown  to  you  that, 
daring  an  extended  period  of  five  years,   I  have  been  en- 
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gaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  commercial  enterprise,    with 
the  determination  to  procure  a  sufficient  maintenance — *' 

**  Well  ?  "  asked  old  Thompson,  but  Smith  went  on  : 

"  In  the  hope  that  some  day  I  might  enter  wedlock,  and 
bestow  my  earthly  possessions  upon  one  whom  I  could  call 
my  own.  I  have  been  a  lonely  man,  sir,  and  have  felt  that 
it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone  ;  therefore  I  would—" 

"  Neither  is  it ;  I'm  glad  you  came  in.     How's  your  father  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  sir  ;  "  said  Smith,  in  despairing  confusion, 
raising  his  voice  to  a  yell,  **  it  may  not  be  unknown  to  you 
that,  during  an  extended  period  of  a  lonely  man,  I  have 
been  engaged  to  enter  wedlock,  and  bestowed  all  my  enter- 
prise on  one  whom  I  could  determine  to  be  good  for  certain 
pessessions — no,  I  mean,  that  is — Mr.  Thompson,  sir ;  it  may 
not  be  unknown — " 

"  And  then,  again,  it  may,  Look  here.  Smith  ;  you'd  bet- 
ter lay  down  and  take  something  warm,  you  ain't  well  " 

Smith's  eyes  struck  wildly  out  of  his  head  w:ith  embarrass- 
ment, but  he  went  on  again  : 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  sir  ;  it  may  not  be  lonely  to  you  to  prose- 
cute me  whom  a  friend,  for  a  commercial  maintenance,  but 
— ^but— eh — dang  it — Mr.  Thompson,  sir  ;  it — " 

**  Oh,  Smith,  you  talk  like  a  fool.  I  never  saw  a  more  first 
class  idiot  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life.  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  sir  ;  *  said  Smith,  in  an  agony  of  bewilder; 
ment,  "it  may  not  be  unknoTni  that  you  prosecuted  a  lonely 
man*  who  is  not  good  for  a  commercial  period  of  wedlock  for 
some  five  years,  but — *' 

"  See  here.  Smith,  you're  drunk,  and  if  you  can't  behave 
better  than  that,  you'd  better  leave ;  if  you  don't,  I'll  chuck 
you  out,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

**Mr.  Thompson,  sir; "said  Smith,  frantic  with  despair, 
"it  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  my  earthly  possessions 
are  engaged  to  enter  wedlock  five  years  with  a  sufficiently 
lonely  man,  who  is  not  good  for  a  commercial  mainten- 
ance—" 
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•'  The  very  deuce  lie  isn't  Now  you  jist  git  up  afld  git  6ut, 
or  111  knock  what  little  brains  out  you've  got  left." 

With  that,  old  Thompson  took  Smith  and  shot  him  into 
the  street  as  if  he*d  run  him  a^nst  a  locomotive  train  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Before  old  Thompson  had 
time  to  shut  the  front  door.  Smith  collected  his  legs,  and  one 
thing  and  another  that  were  lying  around  on  the  pavement, 
arranged  himself  in  a  vertical  position,  and  yelled  out : 

"Mr.  Thompson,  sir ;  it  may  not  be  known  to  you — ** 
which  made  the  old  fellow  so  pink  with  rage,  that  he  went 
out  and  set  a  bull  terrier  on  Smith,  before  he  had  a  chimce 
to  lift  a  brogan,  and  there  was  a  scientific  dog  fight,  with 
odds  in  favor  of  the  dog,  for  he  had  an  awful  hold  for  such 
a  small  animal. 

Smith  afterwards  married  the  girl,  and  lived  happily  about 
two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  told  a  confidential 
friend  that  he  would  willingly  take  more  trouble,  and  under 
go  a  million  more  dog  bites — ^to  get  rid  of  her. 


COMPENSATION. 

▲Kommous. 

You  think  I'm  nervous,  stranger  ?    Well,  I  am ! 
If  'twan Vt  for  making  silly  people  talk, 
I'd  get  right  off  this  pokish  train  and  walk 

From  here  to  where  I'm  going-*Amsterdam. 

That's  where  I  live,  you  see.    As  for  Lacrosse— 
(Excuse  me,  neighbor,  I  rmut  talk  or  bust) — 
Since  I've  been  there,  It  s  three  years  certain,  just ; 

And  now  to  laugh  or  cry  is  just  a  toss. 

' '  Married  t "    Why,  yes,  that's  where  it  is,  you  see ; 

I've  teleypiiphed  her  I  was  strong  and  well, 

AikI  coming  to  her  ;  but  I.  didn't  tell 
That  I  wa«  rich.    I  thought  I'd  let  that  ^^[^ 
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It's  too  good  lack,  this  is, — ^to  last,  you  know  ; 

And,  stranger.  If  it  wasn't  kind  of  rash, 

I'd  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  we  smash 
Before— but  pshaw  !  excuse  me,  I'll  go  slow. 

You  see,  when  we  were  married,  Sue  and  I, 

I  was  a  good  mechanic,  and  not  x)oor. 

Until  I  struck  it,  as  I  reckoned  sure, 
In  an  invention  I  was  working  sly. 

All  I  could  make  went  into  that  concern  ; 
And  people  called  me  crazy  for  it,  too, 
And  said  I'd  better  stick  to  what  I  knew  ; 

But  folks  toill  talk,  and  have  to  live  and  learn. 

In  all  this  world  I  had  but  one  friend  then, 
But  she  stood  by  me  nol^y,  through  and  through. 
And  said  it  'twould  come  out  right  at  last,  she  knew — 

One  woman  stanch  Is  worth  a  dozen  men  I 

'Twas  tough  sometimes,  though  when  a  loaf  of  bread 
Stood  on  the  table-^-all  the  meal  we  had — 
I  should  have  gone,  alone,  quite  to  the  bad ; 

But,  through  it  all,  my  Susan  kept  her  head. 

'Twas  her  advice  that  sent  me  off  at  last — 
She  said  she'd  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone. 
And  live  for  twenty  mortal  years  alone, 

Rather  than  give  it  up — thank  God — that's  past  I 

A  hundred  thousand  and  a  royalty 

Is  what  I've  got  for  going  far  away ; 

She  cheered  me  by  her  letters  every  day. 
A  million  could  not  pay  for  such  loyalty  1 

She  knows  I'm  coming  ;  but  she  dosen't  know 
That  I  am  rich  ;  and  she  will  be  there,  too, 
Dressed  in  her  best — Tier  best,  my  poor,  dear  Sue ! 

"11  bet  a  hundred  'twill  bo  calico  1  ^         . 
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**  TU  dress  ber  now ! "    Ton  bet  it  i^bat  go  slow  ; 

Tbis  lack*s  a  beap  too  good4o  last,  I  fear ; 

I  sban't  believe  it  till  I'm  fairly  tbere  ; 
Tbe  train  may  smasb  up,  easy,  yet,  you  know. 

Tbe  only  reason,  if  it  don't,  will  be 
Tbat  I'm  so  strongly  tbinking  tbat  it  wilL 
I'm  nervous,  say  you  t    Just  a  little,  still 

Tbe  luck  is  none  too  good  for  Sue,  you  see. 

Hello  I  we're  bere  !— tbere's  Sue,  by  all  tbat's  grand  1 
Stranger,  excuse  me,  sir,  but  would  you  mind 
To  go  abead,  and  tell  ber  I'm  bebind  ? 

I'm  cboking ;  see  my  eyes — ^you  understand? 


LODGE  NIGHT. 

ANOTSrXOUS. 

Hearing  a  confused  noise  in  front  of  my  bouse  tbe  otbei 
J^igbt,  writes  a  correspondent,  I  tbrew  up  tbe  window  to  as- 
certain tbe  cause.  I  observed  a  dark  object  clinging  to  tbe 
lamp-post  tbat  stands  sentinel  in  front  of  my  door  ;  and 
listening  attentively,  I  overboard  tbe  following  soliloquy  : 

"  Mariar's  waitin'  up  for  me  I  I  see  tbe  ligbt  in  ber  win'er. 
Wbat  tbe  deu-deuce  does  sbe  act  so  fool-(bic)  foolisb  for  on 
lodge-lodge-nigbts ?  Swell  enougb  to  stay  up  on  o*rrer 
nigbts  -but's  all  blame  nonsense,  ye  know,  to  wait  for  a  fell'r 
on  lodge  (bic)  nigbts.  Sbe  knows  's'well  as  I  do,  busin'  'sgot 
to  be  'tended  to— committee's  got  to  report,  an'  var'us  o*rrer 
little  matters — sbe  ougbt'er  'ave  more  sense.  I-I'U  catcb  f-f- 
fits,  tbo',  I  know  I  sball.  Said  sbe  bad  tbe  bead- (bic)  bead- 
acbe  wben  I  left  'er — ^told  me  not  to  stay  out  loger'n  I  could 
'elp.  Well,  I  didn't  I  bow  could  I  belp  it  ?  Besides,  111  bave 
ibe  beadacbe  worse'n  sbe  will  n  tbe  mor-nin'.  So  b-blamed 
stupid  in  ber  to  get  tbe  beadacbe  wben  sbe  knew  Id  biz- 
bizness  to  'tend  to.  Ab  I  tbese  women,  tbese  women,  tbey'll 
never  (bic)  learn  anytbin*,  never  :     ogzed  by  Google 
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*<  *  So  let  the  world  wa;  as  wide  m  it  will, 
ni  be  gay  and  (hie)  bapiyy  ttUL" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  (hie).  Wonder  what's  become  of  Bnlgar! 
Left  'im  settin'  on  a  curbstone.  Rain'n'  like  blazes,  and  the 
war'rer  up  to  his  middle.  He  thought  he  was  at  Niag^hic) 
Niagara  Falls.  Says'e,  saj^'e,  '  Spicer,  my  boy,  ain't  this.glo- 
r'us?  Don't  ye  hear  the  ra-rapidjs?*  I  was.strikV  out  for 
home  as  ra-(hic)  rapidly  as  I  could.  "Ts  pity  for  Bulger, 
'cause  I  don'  think  he  can^  swim  ;  and  he  hates— ha>  ha,  ha  ! 
(hie) — ^hates  war'rer  like  p-poison.  Wish  I  wa's'ome  arid  in 
bed.  B-r-r-u-a-h  I  I'm  all  of  a  shiver  I  Clo's  all  wet  outside,  and 
I'm  dry  as  thond'r  inside.  Think  111  tell  Mariar  I  ju-jumi)ed 
overboard  to  save  a  feller-screecher  frpm  (hie)  drowning. 
Then  she — she'd  want  to  know  what  I  did  with  the  f  ell-(hic) 
feller-screecher.  So  that  won't  do.  She's  got  a  pretty  good 
swallow,  but— egad  1  she— can't  swallow — ^ha,  ha,  ha  !  (hie 
— ^no  drowned  man,  you  know.  Tha-that's  a  leetle  too  much  ! 
She's  taken  some  awful  heavy  doses  of  He  from  me,  but  I'm 
afraid  the  drown'd  chap  would  choke  her." 

At  this  juncture  a  guardian  of  the  public  peace  approached 
and  asked  the  votary  of  Bacchus  what  he  was  doing  there 
at  that  time  of  night,  and  why  he  did  not  go  home. 

"What'm  I  doin'  here?  Why,  I'm  holdin'  on  like  grim 
death — tJiat's  what  I'm  doin*.  Howsever,  ole  fell'r,  I'm  gl- 
(hic)  a-ad  to  see  ye.  Fact  is,  I've  been  out'n  the  rain,  and 
I've  got  a  lettle  so-soaked,  d'ye  see  ?  Rain  war'rer  allers  did 
make  consirable  'p-pression  on  me.  Say,  you  I  can  ye  t-tell 
me  why  I'm  like  a  pick-(hic)  picket-guard  1  But  I  know  you 
can't ;  *s'no  use  askin'  you  p'lice  fell'rs  anything.  But's  good 
n-notwithstan'n— he,  he,  he  I  (hie) — for  me.  I — I'll  tell  ye  why 
I'm  like  a  blackguar'— I^mean  a  p-picket-guard.  Because  I 
e-can't  leave,  my  p-post  until  I'm  re-(hie)  relieved  1  P'lice 
fell'r,  d'ye  see  that  shutter  over  the  Way,  the  one  wi*  the 
green  Tenetian.  houses  in  front,  threis  doors  to  go  up  to  the 
stop  ?  That's  my  (hie)  house,  and  therein  dwells  my  sa-sainted 
Mariar.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  spout-shop?  But  I  s  pose 
not.     As  the  charming  P-Portia  says : 
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**  'That  light  we  tee  is  burning  in  mj  hall ; 
How  far  that  little  beam  throws  his  c-eandlet  I 
So  shines  a  good  (hie}  deed  in  a  naoghty  world.* 

"Th-then  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  young  man,  whose 
tangled  legs  have  b-b- brought  him  to  this  spot.  Oh,  relieye 
and  take  him  home  at  once,  and  heaven  will  ble-bless  your  store 
—when  you  get  (hie)  one. " 

The  policeman  kindly  assistod  him  to  his  house  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  door  partially  opened.  I  got  a  transient  glimpse  of 
a  night-capped  head,  as  our  hero  was  hurriedly  drawn  In  by  un- 
seen hands  ;  and  a  shrill  voice,  that  pierced  the  midnight  air, 
was  heard  to  say :  ''  So  I  you're  tight  again,  you  brute  I  *'  The 
door  was  rudely  slanuned  in  the  unoffending  policeman*s  faoe» 
while  I  crept  shivering  to  bed,  wondering  at  the  probable  fate 
of  "  Bulger." 


iL  FAIR  FELON! 

▲HOHTMOVS* 

I  fancy  yonll  agree  that  Vm. 

A  person  to  be  pitied, — 
I've  suffered  from  a  cruel  crime 

A  pretty  girl  committed. 
If  ^rls  are  thieves,  without  a  doubt 

'Tis  time  our  sex  objected ; 
It  won't  be  safe  to  venture  out 

(Jnless  we're  well  protected. 
Of  such  a  crime  you  never  heurd ; 
Ul  tell  you  how  it  all  occurred. 

It  happened,  as  I  sat  alone. 

In  bachelor  seclusion. 
And  warbled  in  a  merry  tone» 

Some  favorite  effusion, 
While  over  head  the  azure  skies 

To  melody  attuned  me, 
A  certain  damsel  met  my  egree, 

And  somethi]^  seaned  to  winiiid  am 
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And  she,  the  while  I  felt  the  smart, 
Deliberately  stole  my  heart ! 

Thenceforward  I  was  sadly  changed, 

Some  influence  came  o'er  me. 
Some  spell,  by  which,  wherever  I  ranged* 

Her  face  appeared  before  me. 
I  sought  the  criminal's  abode. 

And  recompense  requested ; 
Alas  I  no  penitence  she  showed. 

But  soon  she  was  arrested. 
I  knew,  however  she  might  try. 
She  could  not  proye  an  cUHn, 

And  so  it  chanced  the  other  day 

The  case  came  on  for  trial ; 
They  asked  her  what  she  had  to  say. 

She  offered  no  denial. 
And  after  hearing  evidence 

(For  lo,  I  didn't  waver). 
The  parson  gave  (which  showed  his  sense) 

A  verdict  in  my  favor. 
To  penal  servitude  for  life 
He  sentenced  hei-so  sh6*9  my  w^fi^  I 


*YVAh\  UTTLE  HEBO. 

ANONTXOink 

Now,  lads,  a  short  yarn  1*11  just  spin  you, 

As  happened  on  our  very  last  run, — 
'Bout  a  boy  as  a  man's  soul  had  in  him, 

Or  else  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun. 

From  Liverpool  port  out  three  days,  lads ; 

The  good  ship  floating  over  the  deep  ; 
The  skies  bright  with  sunshine  above  us ; 

The  waters  beneath  us  aBleep. 
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Not  a  bad-tempered  lubber  among  us ; 

A.  jollier  crew  never  sailed, 
'Cept  the  first  mate,  a  bit  of  a  savage, 

But  good  seaman  as  ever  was  bailed. 

Begulation,  good  order,  bis  motto ; 

Strong  as  iron,  an'  steady  as  quick ; 
Witb  a  couple  of  busby  black  eyebrows. 

And  eyes  fierce  as  those  of  Old  Nick. 

One  day  he  comes  up  from  below, 

A-graspin'  a  lad  by  the  arm, 
A  poor  little  ragged  young  urchin 

As  had  ought  to  bin  home  to  his  maniL 

An*  the  mate  asks  the  boy,  pretty  roughly. 

How  he  dared  for  to  be  stowed  away, 
A-cheatln'  the  owners  and  captain, 

Sailin',  eatin',  and  all  without  pay. 

The  lad  had  a  face  bright  and  sunny. 

An'  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's. 
An'  looks  up  at  the  scowlin'  first  mate,  lads. 

An'  shak'jS  back  his  long  shining  curls  ; 

An'  says  he  in  a  voice  clear  and  pretty, 

*'  My  step-father  brought  me  aboard. 
And  hid  me  away  down  the  stairs  there ; 

For  to  keep  me  he  couldn't  afford. 

"  And  he  told  me  the  big  ship  would  take  me 

To  Halifax  town,— K)h,  so  far  1 
And  he  said,  *  Now  the  Lord  is  your  father. 

Who  lives  where  the  good  angels  are.'  " 

'*  It's  a  lie,"  says  the  mate  ;  "  not  your  father, 

But  some  of  these  big  skulkers  near, 
Some  milk-hearted,  soft-headed  sailor. 

Speak  up,  tell  the  truth,  d'y#  hoar  l'* 
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••  'Twam't  ns/*  growled  the  tars  as  stood  round  'em. 

"  What's  your  age?"  says  one  of  the  brine. 
"  And  your  name?"  says  another  old  salt  fii^. 

Says  the  small  chap,  "  I'm  Frank,  just  turned  ninet.^ 

"  Oh,  my  eyes  1  *  says  another  bronzed  seaman 
To  the  mate,  who  seemed  staggered  hisself  , 

**  Let  him  go  free  to  old  Novy  Scoshy, 
And  ru  work  out  his  passage  myself.*' 

'*  Belay  1 "  says  the  mate  ;  "  shut  your  mouth, 

ru  sail  this  ere  craft,  bet  your  life. 
An'  I'll  fit  the  lie  on  to  you  somehow. 

As  square  as  a  fork  fits  a  knife." 

Then  a-knitting  his  black  brows  with  anger. 

He  tumbled  the  poor  slip  below  ; 
An',  says  he,  "  p'r'aps  to-morrow'll  change  yoa— 

If  it  don't,  back  to  Bhigland  you  go." 

I  took  him  some  dinner  be  sure,  mates. 

Just  think,  only  nine  years  of  age  I 
An'  next  day,  just  as  six  bells  tolled. 

The  mate  brings  him  up  from  his  cage. 

An'  he  plants  him  before  us  amidships, 

His  eyes  like  two  coals  all  a-light ; 
An'  he  says,  through  his  teeth,  mad  with  paada^ 

An'  his  hand  lifted  ready  to  smite, 

•*  Tell  the  truth,  lad,  and  then  I'll  forgive  you ; 

But  the  truth  I  will  have.     Speak  it  out. 
It  wasn't  your  father  as  brought  you. 

But  some  of  these  men  here  about.'* 

Then  that  pair  o'  blue  eyes,  bright  and  winning. 
Clear  and  shining  with  innocent  youth, 

Looks  up  at  the  mate's  bushy  eyebrows  ; 
An',  says  he,  "  Sir,  I've  told  you  the  truth.*' 
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'Twftrn't  no  use ;  tlie  mate  didn't  believe  lilm, 

Though  every  man  else  did,  aboard. 
With  rough  hand  hj  the  collar  he  seized  him. 

And  cried,  **  You  shall  hang,  by  the  Lord  I " 

An'  he  snatched  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket. 

Just  as  if  he*d  been  drawin'  a  knife. 
"  If  in  ten  minutes  more  you  don't  speak,  lad. 

There's  the  rope,  and  good-bye  to  your  life." 

There  t  yon  never  see  sneh  a  sight,  mates. 
As  that  boy  with  hift  bright  pretty  face, — 

Prond  thongh,  and  steady  with  connge, 
Never  thinking  of  asking  for  grace. 

Eight  minutes  went  by  all  in  sil^iee. 

Says  the  mate  then,  "  Speak,  lad  ;  say  your  say." 
His  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tear-drops. 

He  faltering  says,  *•  May  I  pray  t" 

I'm  a  rough  and  hard  <^  tarpa'lin 
i ,    As  any  *'  blue-jacket "  afloat ; 
But  the  salt  water  sprung  to  my  eyes,  lads, 
And  I  felt  my  heart  rise  in  my  throat. 

The  mate  kind  o'  trembled  an'  shivered, 

And  nodded  his  head  in  reply  ; 
And  his  cheek  went  all  white  of  a  sadden. 

And  the  hot  light  was  quenched  in  his  eye. 

Though  he  stood  like  a  figure  of  marble, 
With  his  watch  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand» 

An'  the  passengers  all  still  around  him  ; 
Ne'er  the  like  was  on  sea  or  on  land. 

Aa*  the  little  chap  kneels  on  the  deck  there, 

^'his  hands.hci  clasps  pvpr  his  breast. 
As  he  miuit  Jba'  4one  of  |en  ;a^  hp^,  lads. 

At  night-time,  when  going  to  rest^         , 
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And  soft  come  the  first  words,  *•  Our  Father," 
Low  and  soft  from  the  dear  baby-lip  ; 

But,  low  as  they  were,  heard  like  trumpet 
By  each  true  man  aboard  of  that  ship. 

Every  bit  of  that  prayer,  mates,  he  goes  through. 

To,  '*  Forever  and  ever.     Amen." 
And  for  all  the  bright  gold  of  the  Indies, 

I  wouldn't  ha'  heard  it  again. 

And,  says  he,  when  he  finished,  uprising 

An'  lifting  his  blue  eyes  above, 
"  Dear  Lord  Jesus,  oh,  take  me  to  heaven, 

Back  again  to  my  own  mother's  love  I  '* 

For  a  minute  or  two,  like  a  magic. 
We  stood  every  man  like  the  dead  ; 

Then  back  to  the  mate's  face  comes  running 
The  life-blood  again,  warm  and  red. 

Off  his  feet  was  that  lad  sudden  lifted. 
And  clasped  to  the  mate's  rugged  breast ; 

And  his  husky  voice  muttered  **  God  bless  you  T 
As  his  lips  to  his  forehead  he  pressed. 

If  the  ship  hadn't  been  a  good  sidler, 

And  gone  by  herself  right  along. 
All  had  gone  to  Old  Davy ;  for  all,  lads, 

Was  gathered  'round  in  that  throng. 

Like  a  man,  says  the  mate,  ''  God  forgive  me. 

That  ever  I  used  you  so  hard. 
It's  myself  as  had  ought  to  be  strung  up. 

Taut  and  sure,  to  that  ugly  old  yard." 

**  You  believe  me  then  ?  "  said  the  youngster. 

'*  Believe  you  I "    He  kissed  him  once  more. 
"  Tou'd  have  laid  down  your  life  for  the  truth,  lad. 

Believe  you  I    From  now,  evermore  I " 
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An'  p'r'aps,  mates»  he  wasn't  thoaght  much  on 

All  tliat  day  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  ; 
Fr'aps  he  paid  after  all  for  his  passage  ; 

P'r'aps  he  wasn't  the  pet  of  the  ship. 

An'  if  that  little  chap  ain't  a  model 

For  all,  young  or  old,  short  or  tall. 
And  if  that  ain*t  the  stofE  to  make  men  of. 

Old  Ben,  he  knows  nanght  after  alL 


THERE'S  BUSINESS  FOR  ALL. 

p.  8.  PUnCBLL. 

There's  business  for  all  in  this  world,  my  boy. 

Though  some  folks  find  nothing  to  do  ; 
And  misery  loUl  misery  forever  enhance 
With  him  who  is  satisfied  fortune  is  chance. 

And  only  may  come  to  a  few. 

Who  waiteth  for  fortune  is  waiting  for  grapes 

In  a  desert  where  grapes  never  grew, — 
A  beggar  that  sitteth  where  nobody  goes. 
An  idler  for  gold  where  no  gold  ever  flows, — 

There's  no  business  there,  boy,  for  you. 

Who  boreth  for  water  must  not  expect  oil, 

Nor  gold  if  for  silver  he  sue. 
If  sleepeth  the  husbandman,  sleepeth  the  soil. 
And  harvest  refuse*  the  product  of  toil ; — 

Wake  up,  boy  !  there's  business  for  you. 

The  season  goes  by,  the  season  comes  back. 

The  strength  of  the  earth  to  renew  ; 
The  winter  is  pasf  and  spring  has  come  round 
With  music  and  laughter,  and  shuffle  and  boun^ 

She  has  business,  boy,  all  the  year  througl^oj^ 
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She  hts  buiinefls  for  us  in  her  stem  demands, 

l>emand8  that  forever  renew 
In  industry's  calls  from  the  asking  lands, 
Whose  acres  are  waiting  for  toil's  clever  hands, — 

For  more  than  they're  willing  to  do. 


Life's  valleys  are  gleaming  with  rivers  of  sin^-— 

Temptation's  flowers  charming  to  view, — 
The  siren  walks  there,  where  charming  she's  been 
Since  Eden  went  out  and  tempation  came  in. 
Stand  guard,  boy  1  she's  watching  for  you. 

Who,  lured  by  her  wiles,  once  passes  8in*8  door, 

Goes  down  to  the  river  of  pain, 
Deception  walks  with  him,  the  charmer  before, 
They  pass  to  the  river,  from  death's  inky  shore. 

We  call,  but  he  comes  not  again. 

Turn  not  for  her  lure,  from  business,  my  boy, 

Youll  find  what  I  tell  you  is  true — 
Life's  moments  will  brighten  in  steady  employ, 
And  blossom  with  comforts  too  sweet  for  the  jby 

Of  those  who  find  nothing  to  do. 

Be  true  to  your  manhood,  work  up  to  the  line, 

To  wisdom's  Hue,— close  as  you  can, — 
With  axe,  plow,  and  harrow,  for  hillside  and  plain  ; 
And  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  plow  for  the  "brain. 

Fulfill  the  grand  purpose  of  man  I 

This  brief  of  existence  is  business,  my  boy, 

For  other  more  lasting  in  view  1 
Life  can't  be  a  shadow  that  stri^,  frets,  and  dies. 
Where  heaven,  great  heaven,  looks  down  thro'  sudl^  eyes ; 

t>x>X  up^  Ood  IB  smiUng  oh  yoa  "* 
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Then  work  while  'tis  day,  ere  oometh  the  night 

Be  quick,  boy,  the  moments  are  few ; 
Eschew  ye  the  evil ;  defend  ye  ihe  right ; 
Work  out  of  the  darkness  up  into  the  light. 

Where  heaven  has  business  tor  you. 


THE  STATION  AGENT'S  STORY. 


Take  a  seat  in  the  shadoi  here,  lady, 

It's  tiresome,  I  know,  to  wait. 
Bat  when  the  train  reaches  Verona 

It's  always  sure  to  be  late ; 
'Specially  when  any  one  s  waitin'. 

Been  gatherin'  flowers,  I  see  ? 
Ah,  well  1  they're  better  company 

Than  a  rough  old  fellow,  like  me. 

You  noticed  the  graves  'neath  the  iKdllows, 

Down  there  where  the  blossoms  grew  T 
Well,  yes,  there's  a  story  about  them. 

Almost  too  strange  to  be  true ; 
'Tis  a  stranger,  sweeter  story. 

Than  was  ever  written  in  books  ; 
And  God  made  the  ending  so  perfect — 

There,  now  t  see  by  yonr  looks, 

I  v^  hay^  to.  tell  the,  story ! 

Let  me  see  i  'twas  eight  years  ago 
One  blosterin'  night  in  winter  '" 

When  the  air  was  just  thick  with  snow  ; 
As  the  freight  came  round  the  curve  there, 

lliey  beheld  a  man  on  the  track, 
Bravin'  the  storm  beforo  him ;  but 

Kot  heedin'^  One  foe  at^thelMck: 
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And,  ere  a  hand  could  grasp  the  bell-rope. 

Or  a  finger  reach  the  rod. 
One  sweep  from  the  cruel  snow- plow 

Had  sent  the  man's  soul  to  its  God  I 
They  laid  him  out  here  in  the  f  reight-honaeb 

And  I  stayed  with  him  that  night. 
He'd  one  of  the  pleasantest  faces. 

So  hopeful  and  young  and  bright, 


There  was  only  a  worn  out  letter  ; 

I  know  it  by  heart — ^it  said : 
"  Dear  John  ;  baby  May  grows  finely, 

I  send  you  this  curl  from  her  head. 
We  will  meet  at  Brackenboro'. 

The  grandfather's  sad  and  lone. 
But  I  read  him  your  kind  words,  saying; 

When  we've  a  home  of  our  own, 


He  shall  sing  the  songs  df  old  RnglanA 

Beneath  our  own  willow  tree.'* 
That  was  all  there  was  of  it,  lady. 

And  'twas  signed  just  **  Alice  Leigh." 
So  we  made  a  grave  in  the  morning 

And  buried  the  man  out  there 
Alone,  unmoumed,  in  a  stranger*s  land, 

With  only  a  stranger's  prayer. 


Bnt  when  he'd  slept  in  his  lonely  grave 

Out  there,  nigh  on  to  a  year. 
Bay's  freight  run  into  a  washout 

By  the  culvert,  a  way  down  here  ; 
There  were  only  two  passengers  that  night 

Dead,  when  we  found  them  there — 
A  sweet,  little  English  woman, 

And  a  baby  with  golden  hair.  ^         , 
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On  her  breast  lay  the  laughing  baby, 

With  its  rosy  finger  tips 
Still  warm,  and  the  fair,  young  mother 

With  a  frozen  smile  on  her  lips. 
We  laid  them  out  here  in  the  f  reight-hcase, 

I  stayed  that  night  with  the  dead ; 
I  shall  never  forget  the  letter 

We  found  in  her  purse ;  it  said  : 

'•  Dear  Alice ;  praise  God  I've  got  here — 

1*11  soon  have  a  home  for  you  now  ; 
But  you  must  come  with  the  baby. 

As  soon  as  you  can  anyhow. 
Comfort  the  grandfather,  and  tell  hia 

That  by  and  by  7w  shall  come. 
And  sing  the  songs  of  old  England, 

'Neath  the  willows  beside  our  homf  ; 
For,  close  by  the  door  of  our  cottage 

ni  set  out  a  willow  tree, 
For  his  sake  and  the  sake  of  old  England. 

Lovingly  yours.    John  Leigh." 

The  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  read  it  j 

But  I  whispered — "  God  is  just  I " 
For  I  knew  the  true  heart  yonder — 

Then  only  a  handful  of  dust — 
Had  drawn  this  sweet,  little  woman 

Bight  here,  and  God's  merciful  love. 
And  taken  her  from  the  sorrow, 

To  the  glad  reunion  above  ! 

So,  close  by  the  grave  of  the  other, 

We  laid  her  away  to  rest ; 
The  golden  haired,  English  mother. 

With  the  baby  upon  her  breast. 
I  planted  those  trees  above  them. 

For  I  knew  their  story,  you  see  ; 
And,  I  thought  their  rest  would  be  tw^er 


'KMith  th«ir  own  loved  willow 
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Five  years  rolled  along,  and,  lady, 

My  story  may  now  seem  to  you 
Like  a  wonderful  piece  of  fiction ; 

But  I  tell  you  it  is  true.  « 

'As  true  as — ^that  God  is  aboTe  us  ! 

One  summer  day,  hot  and  clear, 
As  the  train  rolled  into  the  station 

And  stoppiNl  to  change  engines  hero, 


Among  a  oompaay  of  Monnb^ 

Came  a  tremblin',  white  ludred  HHuu 
He^afik'd  me  with  yoice  very  eager, 
"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  can. 
Of  a.  place  called  Brackenboro'  T 
And  Low  far  have  I  got  to  go? '* 
"  It's  the  next  station  north,'*  I  ttu^J^wn^ 
«<  Only  thirteen  miles  below." 


His  old  face  lit  np  for  a  moment, 

With  a  look  of  joy  complete ; 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands  toward  heaven, 

And  dropped  down  dead  at  my  feet  I 
"  Old  Hugh  Leigh  is  dead,"  said  a  Mormos, 

"  And  sights  o*  trouble  he's  be'n. 
Nothii.'  would  do  when  we  started. 

But  that  he  must  come  with  as  the&i 


To  find  Alice,  John  and  the  baby  ; 

And  his  heart  was  well  nigh  broke. 
With  waitin*  and  watchin'  in  Kngland, 

For  letters  they  never  wrote." 
So  we  buried  him  there  with  the  othen 

Beneath  the  willow  tree. 
"I'witf'^God'B  way  of  ending  the  story— 

More  perfeet  than  man  s  eonld  ba  I 
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TOE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

T.  BUOBJNAir  BBAD. 

Within  this  sober  reahn  of  leafless  trees, 

The  russet  jear  inhaled  the  dreamj  air, 
Lake  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease. 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales. 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  miUg, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed  .and  all  sounds  subdued, 
The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  streams  sang  low ; 

As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remostest  blue 

On  slumberous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight. 
The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint. 

And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 
llie  village  church* vane  seemed  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before— 

Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 
His  Alien  hom«  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  the  unfledged  young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; 
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Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves. 

The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near. 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes 

An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year  ; 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  Vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom, 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east — 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail. 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreamy  gloom  •, 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale. 
Blade  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  boweis , 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night ; 

The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 
Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene. 

The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous  tread. 
Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 

Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  sorrow.     He  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust ; 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  bloom. 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all ; 

And  twice  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume — 
Re-gave  the  swords  to  rust  upon  her  wall. 
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Re-gave  the  swords — ^but  not  the  band  that  drew, 

And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow  ; 
Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true. 

Fell,  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon  ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped— her  head  was  bowed  ; 

Life  drooped  the  distaff  through  her  hands  serene  ; 
And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful  shroud — 

While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  scene. 


"HOW  MOTHER  DID  IT." 

ANONTXOnS. 

If  we  were  to  suggest  one  thing  which,  above  all  other 
things  combined,  would  most  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  young  housekeeper,  it  would  be  to  learn  how  to  cook 
as  a  husband's  mother  cooked.  Mother  used  to  make  coffee 
80  and  so  I  Mother  used  to  have  such  waffles  !  and  mother 
knew  just  how  thick  or  how  thin  to  make  a  squash-pie  !  And, 
O,  if  I  could  only  taste  of  mother's  biscuit !  Such  are  the 
comments  of  the  husband,  and  of  too  many  meal-tables.  It 
would  be  only  a  little  more  cruel  for  the  husband  to  throw  his 
fork  across  the  table,  or  to  dash  the  contents  of  his  teacup  in 
his  wife's  face.  The  experience  of  a  contrite  husband  is  good 
reading  for  those  men  whose  daily  sauce  is  ''How  mother  did 
it."    He  says  :— 

"  I  found  fault,  some  time  ago,  with  Maria  Ann's  custard- 
pie,  and  tried  to  tell  her  how  my  mother  made  custard- pie. 
Maria  made  the  pie  after  my  recipe.  It  lasted  longer  than  any 
other  pie  we  ever  had.  Maria  set  it  on  the  table  every  day  for 
dinner  ;  and  you  see  I  could  not  eat  it,  because  I  forgot  to  tell 
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her  to  put  in  any  eggs  or  sliOTtening.  It  was  economical ;  but 
in  a  fit  of  generosity  I  stole  it  from  the  pantry  and  gave  it  to  a 
poor  little  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  The  boy's  funeral  was. 
largely  attended  by  his  former  playmates.  I  did  not  go 
myself. 

"  Then  there  were  the  buckwheat  cakes.  I  told  Maria  Ann  any 
fool  could  beat  her  making  those  cakes ;  and  she  said  I  had 
better  try  it.  So  I  did.  I  emptied  the  batter  all  out  of  the 
pitcher  one  evening  and  set  the  cakes  myself.  I  got  the  flour 
and  the  salt  and  water ;  and,  warned  by  the  past,  put  in  a 
liberal  quantity  of  eggs  and  shortening.  I  shortened  with  tal- 
low from  roast-beef,  because  I  could  not  find  any  lard.  The 
batter  did  not  look  right,  and  I  lit  my  pipe  and  pondered. 
Yeast,  yeast,  to  be  sure.  I  had  forgotten  the  yeast  I  went 
and  woke  up  the  baker,  and  got  six  cents'  worth  of  yeast.  I 
set  the  pitcher  behind  the  sitting  room  stove  and  went  to  bed. 

**  In  the  morning  I  got  up  early  and  prepared  to  enjoy  my 
triumph  ;  but  I  didn't.  That  yeast  was  strong  enough  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  the  batter  was  running  all  over  the  carpet.  I 
scraped  it  up  and  put  it  into  another  dish.  Then  I  got  a  fire  in 
the  kitchen  and  put  pn  the  griddle.  The  first  lot  of  cakes 
stuck  to  the  griddle.  The  second  dittoed,  only  more.  Maria 
came  down  and  asked  me  what  was  burning.  She  advised  me 
to  grease  the  griddle.  I  did  it.  One  end  of  thegriddle  got  too 
hot,  and  I  dropped  the  thing  on  my  tenderest  com  while  trying 
to  turn  it  around. 

"  BlnaUy  the  cakes  were  ready  for  breakfast,  and  Maria  got 
the  other  things  ready.  We  sat  down.  My  cakes  did  not  have 
exactly  the  right  fiavpr.  I  took  one  mouthful,  and  it  satisfied 
jme.  I  lost  my  appetite  at  once.  Maria  would  not  let  me  put 
one  on  her  plate.  I  think  those  cakes  may  be  reckoned  a  dead 
loss.  The  cat  would  not  eat  them.  The  dog  ran  o£E  and  stayed 
away  three  days  after  one  was  offered  to  him.  The  hens 
wouldn*t  go  within  ten  feet  of  them.  I  threw  them  into  the 
back  yard,  and  there  has  not  been  a  pig  on  the  premises  since. 
I  eat  what  is  put  before  me  now«  and  do  not  allude  to  my 
mother's  system  of  cooking."  ^ 
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imnrrsoui. 
I  wish  I  had  a  dozen  pairs 

Of  hands  this  very  minute  ; 
I'd  soon  put  all  these  things  to  rights ; 
The  very  deuce  is  in  it. 

Here's  a  big  washing  to  be  done. 

One  pair  of  hands  to  do  it, 
Sheets,  shirts,  and  stockings,  coats  and  psnts. 

How  will  I  e'er  get  through  itt 

Dinner  to  get  for  six  or  more. 

No  loaf  left  o'er  from  Sunday  ; 
And  baby  cross  as  he  can  live,. — 

He's  always  so  on  Monday. 

And  there's  the  cream,  'tis  getting  sour, 

And  must  forthwith  be  churning  ; 
And  here's  Bob  wants  a  button  on, — 

Whiah  way  shall  I  be  turning  t 

'Tis  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot. 

The  bread  was  worked  for  baking. 
The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  boil,— 

O  dear  I  the  baby's  waking. 

Hush,  baby  dear,  there  hush,  sh-sh  \ 

'  I  wish  he'd  sleep  a  little, 
*Tilll  could  nin  and  get  sonie  wood 
To  hurry  up  that  kettle. 

O  dear  I  if  Pa  comes  home 

And  finds  things  in  this  pother. 
He'll  just  begin  to  tell  me  all 

About  his  tidy  mother  1 

Hpw  nice  her  kitchen  used  to  be, 

fier  dinner  always  ready 
Exactly  when  the  noon-bell  rung^^ 

fiush,  hush,  dear  little  Freddy^OOgle 
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And  then  will  come  some  hasty  word 

Right  out  before  Fm  thinking, — 
Thej  Baj  that  hasty  words  from  wiveo 

Set  sober  men  to  drinking. 

Now  isn't  that  a  great  idea. 

That  men  should  take  to  sinning 
Because  a  weary,  half -sick  wife 

Can't  always  smile  so  winning? 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  earn 

My  living  without  trouble. 
Had  clothes  and  pocket-money,  too. 

And  hours  of  leisure  double. 

I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  fate 
When  I,  A-LASS  I  was  courted — 
Wife,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook,  housekeeper,  chamber, 
maid,  laundress,  dairy- woman,  and  scrub  generally,  doing 
the  work  of  six, 

For  the  sake  of  being  supported  I 


WHAT  I  SAW. 

J.  XILTOH  AKBBS. 

I  saw  a  pretty  cottage  stand 

In  grounds  that  were  both  trim  and  neat. 
Where  gravelled  walks  and  charming  flowers. 

Solicited  the  wandering  feet. 
A  very  Paradise  it  seemed, 

With  virgin  joys  and  glories  crowned ; 
A  spot  upon  this  sin-cursed  earth 

Which  yet  the  serpent  had  not  found. 

I  saw  a  woman,  pure  and  good. 

Upon  whose  cheek  the  roses  bloomed ; 

Who  deep  inhaled  the  atmosphere 
Her  dearest  husband's  love  perfumed. 
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A  calm  and  happy  life  was  hers. 

No  grief  upon  her  spirits  pressed ; 
And  hope,  the  darling  angel  bright. 

Sat  monarch  in  her  loving  breast. 

I  saw  a  happy  family. 

With  ruddy  cheeks  and  faces  bright. 
Whose  joyous  hearts  expression  found 

In  eyes  that  danced  with  pure  delight. 
The  maids  were  modest,  chaste,  and  fair^ 

The  boys  were  brave  and  noble,  too ) 
The  families  as  blest  as  this 

The  sun  shines  on,  I  trow,  but  few. 

I  saw  a  man  with  form  erect, 

And  with  a  cahn,  expressive  face. 
Upon  the  lineaments  of  which 

It  was  not  hard  for  one  to  trace 
The  workings  of  a  noble  soul ; 

A  sympathetic  friend,  and  kind  ; 
More  ardent,  constant,  firm  than  whom 

Twas  ne'er  my  privilege  to  find. 

I  saw  that  cottage  once  again  ; 

But  ah  I  'twas  sinking  to  decay  ; 
The  window  lights  were  broken  iji. 

The  shutters  had  been  wrenched  away. 
The  grounds  were  overgrown  with  weeds ; 

No  hand  had  trained  the  vines  of  late, 
And  want  dwelt  now  where  wealth  had  been ; 

'Twas  blighted,  cursed,  and  desolate. 

I  saw  that  woman  once  again ; 

Her  face  was  thin,  her  cheek  was  pale  ; 
And  from  old  Care's  deep  chiseled  Umm, 

I  read,  with  pain,  her  sorrow  a  eci-*. 
Within  her  heart,  where  hope  had  reigned 

When  all  was  joyous,  bright  and  fair, 
A  monarch  crowned  with  ebon  sat, 

Whose  name  I  ve  learned  to  call  Despair.^g^^ 
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I  saw  that  family  again  ; 

But  oil  I  tlie  change,  bow  very  sacL 
They  wandered  forth,  to  virtue  lost. 

In  filthy,  tattered  garments  clad. 
Their  eyes  no  longer  danced  with  joy, 

Nor  could  they  longer  happy  be, 
For  sin  and  poverty  and  shame 

Had  overwhelmed  that  family. 

1  saw  that  man  but  once  again. 

With  blood-shot  eyes  and  bloated  face. 
Upon  the  lineaments  of  which 

It  was  not  hard  for  one  to  trace 
The  workings  of  a  fallen  soul, — 

A  vicious,  prostituted  mind. 
More  wretched  and  depraved  than  whom 

May  God  forbid  I  e'er  should  find  t 

A  man,  a  family,  a  wife. 

Once  good  and  happy,  young  and  fair. 
Have  fallen  from  the  heights  of  hope 

Far  down  the  starless  gulf,  despair. 
The  cottage,  too,  the  home  of  x>eace, 

Has  been  surrendered  up  to  fate, 
And  now  its  many  tongues  repeat 

" Behold,  /,  too,  am  desolate" 

What  agency,  or  arm  so  strong. 

What  evil  genius,  or  spell 
€3an  so  bring  down  the  human  race, 

From  heaven's  gate,  so  hear  to  hell  T 
In  one  short  word  of  letters  three. 

Of  human  ills  we  find  the  sum, 
i^mth^ring,  blighting,  damning  icourge. 

Which  bears  the  simple  name  of  buh. 
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We  liave  much  real  pleasure  in  presenting  the  public  witli 
No.  2  of  Gus  WiLiiiAMs'  FiBESiDE  Eecttations.  The  read- 
ers of  the  first  number  have,  like  little  Oliver,  been  persist- 
ently crying  for  more.  Hence  this  second  of  the  series. 
One  "who  reads  a  book  of  this  author's  is  not  like  little  Jack 
Homer,  who  was  delighted  at  picking  out  a  single  plum ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  page,  every  sentence,  is  filled  with 
plums  of  wit  and  sentiment — mostly  on  fresh,  current  events. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  because  Mr.  Williams  is  a  very 
funny  man,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  merely  a  funny 
man.  Humor  is  but  one  side  of  liis  diversified  character ;  he 
is  as  noted  for  his  fine  perception  and  delineation  of  more 
serious  sentiments.  Indeed,  his  mind  recalls  one  of  the 
fountains  of  Mount  Hecla,  on  one  side  of  which  bubbles 
up  a  hot  spiing  of  laughing  gas,  on  the  other  leaps  out 
a  stream  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal  So  that  Mr. 
W.  brings  to  the  compiling  of  a  book  a  composite  cast  of 
intellect  just  suited  to  the  task.  He  knows  exactly  the 
kind  of  article  either  to  start  a  hearty  laugh,  or— as  in  this 
work — to  beguile  us  of  our  tears.  The  preparing  of  this 
series  of  books  has  been  to  him  a  labor  of  love,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  many  thoughtful  hours  of  careful  preparation. 

The  Publisher. 
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A  JAPANESE  FAN. 

MABOABXT  TELAT. 

How  time  flies  1    Hare  we  been  talking 

For  an  hour? 
Have  we  been  so  long  imprisoned 

By  the  shower 
In  this  old  oak-panelled  parlor  1 

Is  it  noon  ? 
Don*t  you  think  the  rain  is  over 

Bather  soon? 
Since  the  heavy  drops  surprised  us 

And  we  fled 
Here  for  shelter,  while  it  darkened 

Overhead ; 
Since  we  leaned  against  the  window. 

Saw  the  flash 
Of  the  lightning,  heard  the  rolling 

Thunder  crash ; 
You  have  looked  at  all  the  treasures 

Gathered  here. 
Oat  of  other  days,  and  countries 

Far  and  near ; 
At  those  glasses  thin  as  babbles^ 

Opal  bright— 
At  the  carved  and  slender  chessmen,  ^gle 
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At  the  long  array  of  china 

Caps  and  plates — 
Do  70Q  really  understand  them  ? 

Names  and  dates  ? 
At  the  tapestry,  where  dingy 

Shepherds  stand. 
Holding  grim  and  faded  damsels 

By  the  hand — 
All  the  while  my  thoughts  were  busy 

With  the  fan 
Lying  here — bamboo  and  paper. 

From  Japan. 
It  is  nothing— very  common — 

Be  it  80 ; 
Do  you  wonder  why  I  prize  it — 

Care  to  know  ? 
Shall  I  teach  you  all  the  meanings 

Tlie  romance 
Of  the  picture  you  are  scorning 

With  a  glance  1 
From  Japan  I    I  let  my  fancy 

Swiftly  fly  ; 
Now  if  we  set  sail  to-morrow. 

You  and  I. 
If  the  waves  were  liquid  silver. 

Fair  the  breeze, 
If  we  reached  that  wondrous  island 

O'er  the  seas. 
Should  we  find  that  every  woman 

Was  so  white. 
And  had  slender  upward  eyebrows 

Black  as  night  ? 
Should  we  then  perhaps  discover 

Why,  out  there. 
People  spread  a  mat  to  rest  on 

In  mid  air  ? 
Here's  a  lady,  small  of  feature,  r^^^^I^ 
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With  her  hair  of  ebon  straightness 

Queerly  tied. 
In  her  hand  are  trailing  flowers. 

Rosy  sweet. 
And  her  silken  robe  is  muffled 

Round  her  feet. 
She  looks  backward  with  a  conscious 

Kind  of  grace. 
As  she  steps  from  oB.  the  carpet 

Into  space  ; 
Though  she  plants  her  foot  on  nothing 

Does  not  fall, 
And  in  fact  appears  to  heed  it 

Not  at  all. 
See  how  calmly  she  confronts  us 

Standing  there — 
Will  you  say  she  is  not  lovely  t 

Do  you  dare  ? 
I  will  not  I    I  honor  beauty 

Where  I  can. 
Here's  a  woman  one  might  die  for 

In  Japan. 
Read  the  passion  of  her  lover — 

All  his  soul 
Hotly  poured  in  this  fantastic 

Little  scroll. 
See  him  swear  his  love,  and  vengeance. 

Read  his  fate — 
You  don't  understand  the  language  ? 

I'll  translate. 
"  Long  ago,"  he  says,  **  when  summer 

Filled  the  earth 
With  its  beauties,  with  the  brightness 

Of  its  mirth ; 
When  the  leafy  boughs  were  woven 

Par  above  ; 
In  the  noonday  I  beheld  her— 

Her — ^my  love  I 
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Oftentimes  I  met  her,  often 

Saw  her  pa^. 
With  her  dusky  raiment  trailing 

On  the  grass. 
I  would  follow,  would  approach  her, 

Dare  to  speak, 
I'm  at  last  the  sudden  color 

Flushed  her  cheek. 
Through  the  sultry  heat  we  lingered 

In  the  shade  ; 
And  the  Ian  of  pictured  paper 

That  she  swayed 
Seemed  to  mark  the  summer's  pulses. 

Soft  and  slow, 
And  to  thrill  me  as  it  waved 

To  and  fro  ; 
For  I  loved  her,  loved,  her,  loved  her. 

And  its  beat 
Set  my  passion  to  a  music 

Strangely  sweet. 
Sunset  came,  and  after  sunset. 

When  the  dusk 
Filled  the  quiet  house  with  shadows  ; 

And  the  musk. 
From  the  dim  and  dewy  garden 

Where  it  grows, 
Jdixed  its  perfume  with  the  jasmine 

And  the  rose  ; 
When  the  western  splendor  faded 

And  the  breeze 
Went  its  way,  with  good-night  whispers. 

Through  the  trees. 
Leaning  out  we  watched  the  dying 

Of  the  light, 
Till  the  bats  came  forth  with  sudden* 

Ghostly  flight. 
They  were  shadows,  wheeling,  flitting, 

Roi^id  my  joy. 
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Wbile  she  spoke,  and  while  her  sie&der 

Hands  would  toy 
With  her  fan,  which  as  she  swayed  It 

Might  have  been 
Faiiy  wand,  or  fitting  sceptre 

For  a  queen ; 
When  she  smiled  at  me,  half  pao^g 

In  her  play. 
All  the  dusk  of  gathering  twilight 

Turned  to  day ! 
Though  to  talk  too  much  of  heaven 

Is  not  well — 
Though  agreeable  people  never 

Mention  hell — 
Yet  the  woman  who  betrayed  me. 

Whom  I  kissed — 
In  that  bygone  summer  taught  me 

Both  exist. 
I  was  ardent,  she  was  always 

Wisely  cool. 
So  my  lady  played  the  traitor, 

I— the  fool " 

Oh,  your  pardon  !    But  remember 

If  you  please, 
I'm  translating,  this  is  only 


"  Japanese?"  you  say,  and  eye  me 

Half  in  doubt ; 
Let  us  have  the  lurking  question 

Spoken  out. 
Is  all  this  about  the  lady 

Really  said 
In  that  little  square  of  writing 

Near  her  head  ? 
I  will  answer  on  my  honor. 

As  I  can, 

Every  syllable  is  written    ,,,,,,GooQle 
On  the  fdn:  ^ 
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Yea— and  70a  could  learn  the  language 

Very  soon — 
Shall  I  teach  you  on  some  Augost, 

Afternoon? 
You  are  wearied.     There  is  little 

Left  to  saj  ; 
For  the  disappointed  hero 

Goes  his  way. 
And  such  pain  and  rapture  never 

More  will  know — 
But  he  smiles— all  this  was  over 

Long  ago. 
I  am  not  a  blighted  being — 

Scarcely  grieve — 
I  can  laugh,  make  love,  do  most  things 

But  believe  I 
Yet  the  old  days  come  back  strangely 

As  I  stand, 
With  the  fan  she  swayed  so  softly 

In  my  hand. 
I  can  almost  see  her,  touch  her. 

Hear  her  voice, 
Till,  afraid  of  my  own  madness, 

I  rejoice 
That  beyond  my  help  or  harming 

Is  her  fate — 
Past  the  reach  of  passion — is  it 

Love — or  hate  ? 
This  is  tragic  !     Are  you  laughing  1 

So  am  II 
liCt  us  go— the  clouds  have  vanished 

P'rom  the  sky. 
You'll  forget  this  cursed  folly  ? 

Time  it  ceased. 
For  you  do  not  understand  me 

In  the  least. 
You  have  smiled  and  sighed  politely. 

Quite  at  ease. 
My  story  might  as  well  be  ^        . 
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A  DB.F.AM  OF  OTHER  YEABS. 

▲Moimtons. 
True  love,  remembered  yet  throngh  all  tliat  mist  of  years, 
Clung  to  with  such  vain,  vain  love — wept  with  such  vain  tears — 
On  the  turf  I  sat  last  night,  where  we  two  sat  of  yore, 
And  thought  of  thee  till  memory  could  bear  to  think  no  more. 

The  twilight  of  the  young  year  was  fading  soft  and  dim  ; 
The  branches  of  the  budding  trees  fell  o'er  the  water's  brim  ; 
And  the  stars  came  forth  in  lonely  light  thro'  all  the  silent  skies; 
I  scarce  could  see  them  long  ago  with  looking  in  thine  eyes. 

For  oh  !  thou  wert  my  starlight,  my  refuge  and  my  home  ; 
My  spirit  found  its  rest  in  thee,  and  never  sought  to  roam  ; 
All  thoughts  and  all  sensations  that  bum  and  thrill  me  through. 
In  those  first  days  of  happy  love  were  calmed  and  soothed  by  you. 

How  wise  thou  wert — ^how  tender — ah,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
Some  glorious  guardian  angel  that  walked  this  earth  with  me  ; 
And  now  though  hope  be  over,  and  love  too  much  in  vain. 
What  marvel  if  my  weary  heart  finds  naught  like  thee  again. 

Beloved,  when  thou  wert  near  me,  the  happy  and  the  right 
Were  mingled  in  our  gentle  dream  of  ever  fresh  delight ; 
But  now  the  path  of  duty  seems  cold  and  dark  to  tread, 
Without  one  radiant  guide  star  to  light  me  overhead. 

If  there  were  aught  my  faith  in  thee  to  darken  or  remove 
One  memory  of  unkindness — one  chilling  want  of  love  ; — 
*  But  no— thy  heart  still  clings  to  me  as  fondly,  warmly,  true. 
As  mine,  thro'  chance,  and  change,  and  time,  must  ever  cling 
to  you. 

If  there  were  aught  to  shrink  from — ^to  blush  with  sudden 

shame — 
That  he  who  won  the  beating  heart  the  lips  must  fear  to  name  ; 
But  oh  !  before  the  whole  wide  world  how  proudly  would  I  say: 
*'  Hte  piaignea  my  king  ktog  yosors  agb— hn  riagns  my  king  t'd-day. " 
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And  so  I  turn  to  seek  thee  through  all  the  mist  of  years, 
And  love  with  vain  devotion,  and  weep  with  vainer  tears ; 
And  on  the  turf  I  sit  alone,  where  we  two  sat  of  yore. 
And  think  of  thee  till  memory  can  bear  to  think  no  more  I 


OVER  AND  OVER  AO-AIN. 

▲KOKTMOX78. 

Over  and  over  again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
I  always  find  in  the.  Book  of  Life 

Some  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

I  must  grind  out  the  golden  grain, 
I  must  work  at  my  task  with  a  resolute  will 

Over  and  over  again. 

Over  and  over  again 

The  brook  through  the  meadow  flows, 
And  over  and  over  again 

The  ponderous  mill-wheel  goes. 
Once  doing  will  not  suffice. 

Though  doing  be  not  in  vain. 
And  a  blessing  failing  us  once  or  twice. 

May  come  if  we  try  again. 


A  NOCTURNE  IN  BLUE  AND  GOLD. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The  west  wind  sighs  low  at  the  window. 

The  ivy  caresses  the  pane. 
The  lingering  flush  of  the  sunset 

Has  been  lost  in  tiie  rush  of  the  rain  ; 
And— ^ut  of  the  dim  mists  of  Silence, 

And — out  of  the  leaves  of  the  years 
The  old  picture  gleams  once  more  before  me, 

Though  blurred  by  the  Shadow  of  Tears. 
Back — through  the  years  that  have  drifted. 

Fresh — with  the  passion  of  old, 
Of  the  days  when  our  hearts  were  unsifted, 

Cfetotes  my— Kdctumfi  in  Blue  and  Ctold. .    r-__^i^ 
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Ah,  eyes  !  in  whose  depths,  all  ungrudglog, 

I  cast  all  my  life  and  my  love  ; 
Ah,  hair  1  in  whose  glittering  meshes 

I  snared  my  poor  heart  like  a  dove. 
Do  I  hless  ye  or  curse  ye,  as  lonely 

I  dream  of  the  far  long  ago, 
When  the  flame,  as  the  wind  shakes  the  window, 

Breaks  out  from  its  smouldering  glow  ? 
Ah,  neither  !  I  only  can  love  ye. 

And  all  that  the  future  can  hold 
Is  as  naught  when  cast  down  in  the  balance 

With  my — Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Gold. 

Like  the  sigh  of  the  wind  at  the  window 
,  My  life  is  a  sigh  of  regret ; 
As  the  ivy  wastes  useless  caresses 

I  waste  time  when  I  try  to  forget ; 
As  the  lingering  flush  of  the  sunset, 

The  glow  of  the  life  that  I  knew 
Has  been  lost  in  the  rush  of  the  raindrops, 

And  sorrow  alone  has  been  true. 
Yet  still,  in  my  life  without  future, 

With  all  the  fierce  passion  of  old. 
My  last  gaze  shall  rest  on  the  picture 

Called  my — Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Gold. 


A  PINCH  OF  DUST. 


I  read  of  a  king  who  sat  on  a  throne. 

And  ruled  a  nation  in  regal  state — 
As  great  a  king  as  the  world  has  known, 

Yet  he  had  at  last  but  a  beggar's  fate ; 
For  he  died,* as  each  and  all  of  must, 
And  his  royal  frame  is  a  pinch  of  dn^.      . 
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I  read  of  a  warrior  of  great  renown — 
From  ocean  to  ocean  resounded  his  name — 

With  a  sweep  of  his  sabre  he  mowed  men  down, 
And  the  world  cried  "  Bravo  ! "  and  this  was  fame  ; 

But  he  died,  as  each  and  all  of  must. 

And  his  sword  is  idle  and  red  with  rust. 

There  was  a  lover  who  loved  his  love 

With  all  of  passion  and  youthful  fire- 
Loved  with  the  love  of  gods  above. 

With  glowing  rapture  and  fond  desire ; 
But  he  died,  as  each  and  all  of  us  must. 
And  the  grave  was  the  goal  of  his  hope  and  trust. 

L'BNVOT. 

Out  of  my  reading  I  gathered  this, 

As  every  thinker  and  reader  must ; 
Power,  and  glory,  and  earthly  bliss 

Are  nothing  more  than  a  pinch  of  dust. 


BETTER  IN  THE  MORNXNO'. 

LSANDEB  8.  COAIT. 

'*  You  can*t  help  the  baby,  parson. 

But  still  I  want  you  to  go 
Down  an'  look  in  upon  her. 

An'  read  an'  pray  you  know  ; 
Only  last  week  she  was  skippln'  round, 

A-puUin'  my  whiskers  'n'  hair, 
A  climbin'  up  to  the  table, 

Into  her  little  high  chair. 

"  The  first  night  that  she  took  it. 

When  her  little  cheeks  grew  red. 
When  she  kissed  good -night  to  papa, 

And  went  away  to  bed,  Cnif^cf\o 
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Sez  she,  '  It*s  headache,  papa. 

Be  better  in  mornin* — bye  I ' 
And  somethin'  in  how  she  said  it 

Jest  made  me  want  to  cry. 

**  But  th6  momin'  brought  the  fever, 

An'  her  little  hands  were  hot, 
An*  the  pretty  red  of  her  little  cheeks  « 

Grew  into  a  crimson  spot. 
But  she  laid  there  jest  as  patient 

Ez  ever  a  woman  could, 
Takin'  whatever  we  give  her 

Better'n  a  grown  woman  would. 

•'  The  days  are  terrible  long  an*  slow 

An'  she's  growin'  wuss  in  each  ; 
An'  now  she's  slippin*  and  slippin* 

Clear  away  out  uv  our  reach. 
Every  night  when  I  kiss  her, 

Tryin'  hard  not  to  cry, 
She  sez,  in  a  way  that  kills  me, 

'Be  better'n  morning— bye  !* 

'*  She  can*t  get  through  the  night,  sir» 

So  I  want  you  to  come  an'  pray. 
An'  talk  with  mother  a  little— 

You'll  know  just  what  to  say  ; 
Not  that  the  baby  needs  it. 

Not  that  we  make  any  complaint 
That  God  should  think  He's  needin* 

The  smile  uv  the  little  saint." 


I  walked  back  with  the  corporal 
To  the  door  of  his  humble  home. 

To  which  the  silent  messenger 
Before  me  had  also  come  ;  / 
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And,  if  he  had  been  a  titled  prince, 
I  would  not  been  honored  more 

Than  I  was  with  his  hearty  welcome 
To  his  lowly  cottage  door. 

Kight  falls  again  in  the  cottage  ; 

They  move  in  silence  and  dread 
Around  the  room  where  tlie  baby 

Lies  panting  upon  her  bed. 
**  Does  baby  know  papa,  darling?  " 

And  she  moves  her  little  face 
With  answer  that  she  knows  him  ; 

But  scarcely  a  visible  trace 

Of  her  wonderful  infantile  beauty 

Remains  as  it  was  before 
The  unseen,  silent  messenger 

Had  waited  at  the  door. 
"  Papa— kiss— baby  I     I's— tired  ! " 

The  man  bows  low  his  face  ; 
And  two  swollen  hands  are  lifted 

In  baby's  last  embrace. 

And  into  her  father's  grizzled  beard 

The  little  red  fingers  cling, 
While  her  husky  whispered  tenderness 

Tears  from  a  rock  would  wring. 
"  Baby— is— so — sick — papa— 

But  don't  want  you  to  cry  ; " 
The  little  hands  fell  on  the  coverlet — 

"  Be — better— in — mornin' — ^bye  I" 


O  frivolous  men  and  women  I 

Do  you  know  that  round  you  and  nigh, 
Alike  from  the  humble  and  haughty, 

Goeth  up  evermore  the  cry  : 
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"  My  child,  my  precious,  my  darling  I 
•     How  can  I  let  you  die  ?  " 
Oh  I  hear  ye  the  white  lips  whisper  : 
"  Be — ^better — in — mornin* — ^bye  I " 


CONEY  ISLAND  DOWN  DER  BAY. 

A  LONG  WAY  AFTER  *' BINGEN." 

OBOBOB  HOST. 

A  soldier  of  der  Deutsch  Brigade  tos  so  drunk  he  damble 

down  ; 
He  vos  in  a  lager  beer  saloon,  yust  underneath  de  ground, 
Und  he  vos  eatin'  pread  und  cheese  at  a  most  ridiculous  rate,  - 
Und  efery  drink  he  got  dat  night  vos  put  down  on  der  shlate  ; 
But  a  policeman  shtood  peside  him,  und  gave  him  such  a  rub, 
Und  said  it  vas  der  same  old  drunk,  und  belted  him  mit  his 

glub ; 
Und  den  he  kicked  him  mit  his  hand,  but  all  dot  he  could  say 
Vos,  **  I  come  from  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der  Bay, 

*'  Tell  my  vife  she  needn't  vait  for  me,  I  von't  pe  home  to-night. 
I  vos  sit  me  mit  a  man  vot's  sick,  vot  yesterday  vos  tight ; 
For  my  father  vos  a  sucker,  und  he'd  go  to  his  old  trunk 
Und  get  his  plack  pottle  out,  und  den  he'd  get  blind  drunk. 
But  ven  he  died  und  left  us,  on  account  of  his  ill-health, 
I  let  dem  dake  yust  vot  dey  could  out  ov  my  vather's  vealth — 
But  I  kept  dot  old  plack  pottle,  und  I've  got  it  to  dis  day — 
Und  it's  empty  now,  at  Coney  Island,  Coney  Island  down  der 
Bay.  J 

"  Tell  my  brothers  und  combanions,  ven  der  early  boat  comes 

down, 
Und  prings  der  New  York  papers  to  dot  fairest  Coney  Town, 
Yust  to  look  among  der  items,  vere  everything  is  fame  ; 
Und  he^iiding  der  bbli^  rbptnt  h^s  suiiq  tb  find  m}<  nam^ 
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Tell  him  not  to  gry  about  it,  put  mit  joy  der  news  to  bail, 
Und  iv  he's  going  der  gome  to  town,  be  sure  und  pring  my 

bail ;  * 

But  dell  bim,  ov  you  please,  sir,  dot  der  last  vords  as  I  say, 
Vos,  I  gome  vrom  Coney  Island,  Coney  Island  down  per  Bay. 


**  Say  dot  in  der  Tombs  around  me  vos  an  awful  lot  ov  beats, 
Vot  vos  going  to  der  *  Island  ' — I  guess  dot  means  dere  gountry 

seats — 
Und  some  vos  dere  vor  murder,  und  vos  going  to  veel  der  cords, 
Und  a  lot  of  vancy  vellers,  on  account  of  many  frauds  ; 
Und  some  vos  young  und  suddenly  vos  brought  to  Centre  street, 
Und  chucked  into  der  little  cell,  vot  didn't  got  ten  feet. 
But  some  vos  dere  vor  getting  drunk,  und  der  fine  dey  gouldn't 

pay— 
Und  vone  had  gome  vrom  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der  Bay. 

*'  Dere*s  another,  not  a  brother,  but  a  yolly  vriend  of  mine, 
Ve  used  to  shtart  out  efery  night  und  fight  it  on  dis  line  ; 
Und  sometimes  he'd  get  drunkest,  und  as  drough  der  shtreets 

ve'd  roam, 
Ve*d  shtop  at  Neddy  Gilmore's,  und  den  see  each  odder  home. 
Dell  him  dot  I'm  hunkee-doree,  but  I  vish  dot  he  vos  here, 
Und  ve'd  shtart  oud  do-morrow  night,  drinking  lager  beer ; 
But  dell  him,  ov  you  blease,  sir,  der  last  vords  dot  I  say, 
Vos,  yust  to  vait  vor  me  at  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der  Bay." 

De  soldier  of  der  Deutsch  Brigade  vos  got  him  putty  tight, 
Und  der  landlord  said  he  wanted  to  know  "if  he  vos  going  to 

shtay  all  night ; 
He  vos  a  yolly  bummer,  a  beat  he  vas  he  dinks  ; 
He  never  like  a  customer  vot  shtood  him  up  vor  drinks." 
Der  policeman  took  him  py  der  neck,  und  set  him  on  his  veet, 
Und  den  he  kicked  him  mit  his  glub,  und  sent  him  in  der  shtreet; 
But  he  veil  into  de  gutter,  und  der  last  vord  vat  he  say 
7o6»  "  Dak©  me  bdme  to  CV»ey,  Orfney  Island  dowij  der  Ifey." 
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DENATIONALIZED. 

▲KOHTXOUa. 

I  know  a  little  maiden. 

From  Paris  just  retamed — 
A  three  months'  trip-— yet  laden 

Her  head  with  follies,  learned 

In  Europe's  famous  city, 

She  calls  it  now  "  Paree," 
And  even — more's  the  pity — 

For  Mary  signs  *'  Marie." 

In  manner  she  is  bolder — 

She  calls  it  "  prononc6e  " — 
Is  French  in  shrug  of  shoulder, 

In  gesture,  every  way. 

She  wears  French  heels  ;  her  dresses 
Are  French  ;  her  waist  is  strained  ; 

Her  bright  and  golden  tresses 
Into  French  twists  are  trained. 

She's  fond  of  French  made  dishes. 

Prefers  "  de  son  cot6," 
The  '* table  d'hote"— and  wishes 

**  La  carte  "  were  done  away. 

She  reads  French  novels,  Qreville ; 

She  dotes  upon  Voltaire  ; 
But  never  heard  of  Corneille 

Pascal,  or  Moli^re. 

French  opera  is  *  *  charming  ; "     < 

Of  Offenbach,  Herv6, 
She  raves  in  style  alarming, 
.   And  thinks  hersblf  *'  au  fail 'Google 
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She's  half  forgotten  Engliah — 
Or  can  it  be  from  choice. 

An  "  accent "  jou  distingoish 
In  listening  to  her  Toice  ? 

She's  e'en  so  French  she  dearlj 
Pure  English  cannot  speak. 

And  writes  her  address,  reallj, 
'*  A  Boston,  d'Amerique  !" 


FOREWARNED. 


In  the  time  of  my  boyhood  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
That  I  was  to  die  in  the  noon  of  my  day ; 

Not  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  stealing, 
Bat  torn,  like  a  blasted  oak,  suddenly  away.        ' 

That  e'en  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 
My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly,  hissing  in  gloom, 

That  e'en  when  my  laurels  were  freshest  and  greenest, 
A  blight  would  rush  over  and  scatter  their  bloom. 

It  might  be  a  fancy— it  might  be  the  glooming 
Of  dark  visions  bearing  the  semblance  of  truth. 

And  might  be  the  shade  of  the  storm  that  is  coming. 
Cast  thus  in  the  mom  through  the  sunshine  of  youth. 

Be  it  either  a  dream  or  a  mystic  revealing, 
The  bodement  has  haunted  me  year  after  year ; 

And  whenever  my  bosom  with  rapture  was  filling, 
I  paused  for  the  footfall  of  Fate  at  mine  ear. 

With  feeling  upon  me  all  feverish  and  glowing, 
I  rushed  up  the  rugged  way  panting  to  fame  ; 

I  snatched  at  my  laurels  while  yet  they  were  blooming. 
And  WDQ  fcv  my  gnerdan  the  half  of  a  aomb./- 
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My  triumphs  I  viewed  from  the  least  to  the  brightest. 
As  gay  flowers  plucked  from  the  fingers  of  death  ; 

And  whenever  joy's  garlands  skowed  richest  and  lightest, 
I  looked  for  the  skeleton  lurking  beneath. 

O  friend  of  my  youth  1  if  that  doom  shall  fall  on  me, 
And  thou  shouldst  live  on  to  remember  my  love — 

Come  oft  to  the  tomb  where  the  turf  lies  upon  me. 
And  list  to  the  evening  wind  mourning  above. 

Lie  down  on  the  bank  where  the  river  is  creeping, 
Ah  !  tearfully  under  the  still  autunm  tree, 

When  each  leaf  in  sunset  is  silently  sleeping, 
And  sigh  for  departed  days — ^thinking  of  me. 

By  the  smile  ye  have  looked,  by  the  words  ye  have  spoken. 
Affection's  sweet  music  that  heal  as  they  fall ; 

By  the  balm  ye  have  poured  on  the  spirit  half  broken, 
And  oh  I  by  the  pain  ye  give  sweeter  than  all. 

Remember  me,  Myles,  when  I  am  departed, 
Brood  over  those  moments  when  they,  too,  are  gone  ; 

Be  kind  to  your  minstrel,  the  soft  and  kind-hearted. 
And  droop  o'er  the  marble  where  he  lies  alone. 

But  oh  I  in  that  moment  when  over  them  sighing, 
Forgive  if  his  failings  should  flash  on  the  brain  ; 

Remember  the  heart  that  beneath  thee  is  lying, 
Can  never  awake  to  offend  thee  again. 

Remember  how  freely  that  heart,  that  to  others 
Was  dark  as  the  tempest  dawn  frowning  above, 

Burst  open  to  thine  with  the  zeal  of  a  brother's. 
And  showed  all  its  hues  in  the  light  of  thy  love. 
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GO  VAT,  BECKY  MTT.T.F.R. 

Asoimions. 

Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  1 
I  don't  lofe  ycu  now  not  vone  schinall  leetle  bit. 
My  dream  vas  blayed  oudt,  so  blease  git  up  und  git ; 
Tour  false-heardted  vays  I  can't  got  along  mit : 

Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  1 

Vas  all  dot  young  Toomans  false-heardted  like  you, 
Mit  a  face  nice  und  bright,  but  a  heart  plack — und  plue, 
Und  all  de  dime  shvearing  you  lofed  me  so,  too  : 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  I 

You  took  all  de  presents  vat  I  did  present — 
Yes,  gobbled  up  efery  blamed  ting  vat  I  sent ; 
All  de  time  mit  anoder  young  rooster  you  vent : 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  I 

Vhy,  vonce  I  fought  you  a  shtar  vay  up  high  ; 
Und  den,  for  your  sake,  I  vould  villingly  die. 
But  oh,  Becky  Miller,  you  hafe  profed  vone  big  lie  ; 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  1 

Vhen  first  I  found  oud  you  vas  such  a  big  lie 
It  hurt  me  so  bad  I  fought  I  should  die  ; 
But  now  vas  a  shange,  und  I  don't  efen  cry 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  I 

Don't  try  make  pelieve  you  vas  sorry  about ; 
I  don't  pelieve  vone  vord  vat  comes  out  by  your  mout ; 
Und  pesides,  I  don't  care,  for  you  vas  blayed  out : 
Go  vay,  Becky  Miller,  go  vay  1 
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HE  AND  SHE. 

ANOimcons. 
**  Slie  is  dead  I  '*    They  said  to  liim  :  **  Come  away. 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her — thy  love  is  clay." 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair  ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair  • 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much. 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace, 

And  drew  oni  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes  ; 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose. 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands — 
**  Come  away  ! "  they  said — V  God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary  ; 

And  they  said  :  '*  As  a  lady  should  lie  lies  she." 

And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room. 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 

He  lit  his  lamp  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it — alone  again — ^he  and  she. 

He  and  she  :  but  she  Would  not  speak, 

Tho'  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  qui^^heeki 
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He  and  slie  :  yet  she  would  not  smile, 

Tho'  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she  :  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  lo^e. 

Then  he  said  :  "  Cold  lips  and  breast  without  breath. 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death, 

"  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense  ? 

"  See,  now  ;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear  ; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear? 

"  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
Tliat  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

**  Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  over  the  agony  steal  ?. 

'*  Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  T 

"  Did  life  roll  back  its  records,  dear. 
And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  ? 

"  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 

"  O  perfect  dead  I    0  dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear  I 

"  I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell. 
As  high  as  to  heafib,  and  you  do  not  telL 

"  There  must  be  a  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet. 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet  I 

"  I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed— 

•*  I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  li«^  )yi4 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaidj'^^^  by  Google 
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*'  You  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Whkh  of  all  deaths  was  the  chief  est  surprise, 

**  Tlje  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah,  foolish  world  ;  oh,  most  kind  dead  ! 
Tho'  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  sweet,  jsoft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way  : 

•*  The  utmost  wonder  is  this — I  hear 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear  ; 

*'  And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride. 
And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 


HABBT  GRISDMAS. 

OOFTT  OOOFT. 

Dot's  now  Grisdmas  morning  und  eferyding's  shdill ;  . 

My  schildrens  dem's  shleebing  so  nice, 
A-dreaming  shweed  dreams  mit  deir  faces  all  shmiles, 

Eckseckly  like  dwo  bair  of  mice ; 
Deir  leetle  vite  heads  all  laid  in  a  row, 

Und  deir  fad  leedle  hands  shdicking  oud, 
So  blump  und  so  glean,  und  der  leedle  red  ]ih» 

Don'd  look  like  dey  efer  could  poud. 

Dwo  prafe  leedle  poys  und  dwo  sweed  leedle  gals, 

Der  nicest  dot  efer  vas  seen  ; 
Dey  lay  dere  eckseckly  like  four  leedle  lambs 

Dot  vas  pom  to  done  noding  bud  dream. 
Dey  do  dream  'bond  Sandy  Glaus  mit  his  cray.hair. 

His  reindeers  und  leedle  old  shleigh, 
Und  dey*m  dreaming  of  such  nice  dings  he  vill  brung 

To  made  full  deir  shockings  to-day. 
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Dey  don'd  got  no  sorrows  und  droubles  und  dings 

For  to  made  dem  f  eld  sik  und  distressed  ; 
Dey'm  liealdj  und  slidrong,  und  dey  lay  dere  jusd  like 

Four  shmall  leedle  shnibes  in  a  nesd. 
Slileep  on,  my  slimall  darlings,  sLleep  on  like  der  doose, 

Dem  slidockings  vas  full  ubon  dop  ; 
Dot  Sandy  vas  liere  dree  hours  ago  since 

Mit  some  dings  dot  I  buyed  in  a  sliop. 

Dey  lay  dere  so  quied,  so  shdill  und  so  nice. 

You  vood  dink  dey  could  nefer  made  noise, 
Bud  vaid  dill  bymby  ven  der  dayligbd  vas  came, 

Und  dey  found  all  dem  blaydings  und  doys. 
Dey  vill  bead  on  dem  fludes,  und  blew  on  dem  drums, 

Und  made  sucli  a  hellerbelloo, 
Dot  I'll  had  to  vent  oud  for  to  made  nindeen  calls, 

Und  shday  'bond  fife  hours  or  dwo. 

Und  den  I'll  came  back  ;  voond  dey  growd  me  den 

For  to  show  me  der  nice  dings  dey'fe  got  I 
Und  I'll  had  to  blay  on  dem  drums  und  dot  fludes, 

No  use  of  I  like  dot  or  not. 
All  righd  !    I  vill  do  id.     Dey'd  all  dot  I'fe  got 

In  dis  gruel  vide  vorld  to  blay  for  ; 
I'll  blay  dill  my  head  dot  vas  busded  abard, 

Und  der  naypors  vas  grazy  next  door. 

Dey'm  der  joy  of  my  life,  und  of  somevone  vas  broud 

'Bond  his  babies  dot  veller  vas  me  ; 
Ven  dey  shmile  den  I  shmile.  ven  dey  gry  den  I  gry, 

Dot's  der  kind  of  a  fader  I  be. 
Und  now,  friends  dot's  in  efery  blace  round. 

Me  und  my  babies  so  shmall — 
Yes,  der  olt  mudder,  doo — she  vos  near  gidding  lefd — 

Ye  vish  Habby  Gxisdiuaa  to  all. 
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"HE  WHO  DIED  AT  AZAN-" 

▲NONTXOUS. 

He  who  died  at  Azan  ecnds 
This  to  comfort  all  his  frieads. 

Faithful  friends  I  It  lies  I  know , 
Pale  and  wliite  and  cold  as  snow  ; 
And  ye  say  *'  Abdallali's  dead  I " 
Weeping  at  tlie  feet  and  head, 
I  can  hear  your  siglis  and  prayers ; 
Yet  I  smile  and,  whisper  this — 
**  I  am  not  the  tMng  you  kiss : 
Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie ; 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 

Sweet  friends  I  What  the  women  lave. 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting. 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting. 

Is  a  cage,  from  which  at  last, 

Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  has  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars  ! 

Loving  friends  I  Be  wise  and  dry 

Straiglitway  every  weeping  eye  ; 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 

Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 

'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 

Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone. 

The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there  ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul  is  here, 

*Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 

Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 

That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A  mind  that  loved  him  ;  let  itit^b^Google 
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Let  tlie  shard  be  earth*s  once  more. 
Since  the  gold  shines  in  His  store ! 

Allah  glorious  !  Allah  good  ! 
Now  the  world  is  understood  ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends  1 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends. 
While  the  man  that  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you  ;  lost,  'Us  true. 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you  ; 
But  in  the  light  you.  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity— 
*  In  enlarging  paradise. 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  !  Yet  not  farewell ; 
Where  I  am,  ye  too  shall  dwelL 
Tm  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment's  time,  a  little  space ; 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain  ; 
Only  not  at  death — for  death, 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Wliich  our  souls  draw  when  we  ent^r 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love. 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above ; 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home  I 

La  Allah  ilia  Allah  ;  yeat 

Thou  Love  divine  I  Thou  Love  alway  I 

He  who  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  f^re. 
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HE  NE  7EB  TOLD  A  LEE, 

AHomrxotTS. 
I  saw  him  standing  in  the  crowd — 

A  comely  youth  and  fair ! 
There  was  a  brightness  in  his  eye, 

A  glory  in  his  hair  \ 
I  saw  his  comrades  gazing  on  him — 

His  comrades  standing  by, 
I  heard  them  whisper  each  to  each : 
'*  He  never  told  a  lie  1" 

I  looked  in  wonder  on  that  boy. 

As  he  stood  there  so  young  ; 
To  think  that  never  an  untruth 

Was  uttered  by  his  tongue. 
I  thought  of  all  the  boys  I'd  known — 

Myself  among  the  fry — 
And  knew  of  none  that  one  could  say  : 

"  He  never  told  a  lie  I " 

I  gazed  upon  that  youth  with  awe 

That  did  enchain  me  long ; 
I  had  not  seen  a  boy  before 

So  perfect  and  so  strong. 
And  with  a  something  of  regret 

I  wished  that  he  was  I, 
So  they  might  look  at  me  and  say : 

**  He  never  told  a  lie  1 " 

I  thought  of  questions  very  hard 

For  boys  to  answer  right ; 
*'  How  did  you  tear  those  pantaloons?" 

**  My  son  I  what  caused  the  figlit  V 
"Who  left  the  gate  ajar  last  night?" 

•'Who  bit  the  pumpkin  pie?" 
What  boy  could  answer  all  of  these. 

And  never  teU  a  lie  ?         Digitized  by  Google 
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I  proudly  took  him  by  the  hand — 

My  words  with  praise  were  rife  ; 
I  blessed  that  boy  who  neyer  told 

A.  falsehood  in  his  life  ; 
I  told  him  I  was  proud  of  him — 

A  fellow  standing  by 
Informed  me  that  that  boy  was  dumb 

Who  never  told  a  lie  I 


ID'S  A  WEISS  BIER  DOT  KNOWS  IDS  OWN 
SCHOONER. 

OOFTTOOOJT. 

Vile  journeying  drough  life,  my  sharming  young  friend 

Keeb  your  eyes^hdraighd  ahead — don'd  look  back, 
Vent  shmoodly  along,  und  you'll  very  soon  found 

Dot  you'm  shkibbing  ubon  der  righd  drack. 
Be  goot  to  yourself,  your  naypors  und  all, 

Und  you'll  found  dot  oud,  lader  or  sooner — 
^  Dere's  drutd  in  der  maxim  I  gife  you  jusd  here  : 

Id's  a  Weiss  Bier  dot  knows  ids  own  Schooner. 

How  many  a  men,  und  a  vomen  likevise, 

Dot  have  shdarded  mit  hobes  lighd  und  gay, 
Bud  sickness  und  sorrow,  dem  Sourmese  Dwins, 

Ilafo  shnadched  all  deir  priglid  hobes  avay. 
So  keeb  ub  your  nerf,  dough  your  coad  drails  der  ground, 

Und  you  vas  only  a  piano  duner  ; 
Rememper  dor  broferb  I  dold  you  before : 

Id's  a  Weiss  Bier  dot  knows  ids  own  Schooner. 

Dere  vas  vonce  a  poy — G.  W.  his  name— 

Mit  his  hammer  he  cud  down  a  dree  ; 
Ven  his  fader  said  :  **  Son,  who  shblid  me  dot  blum  ?  " 

He  answered  him  :  "  I  vas  der  Q.  1 "  ^  i 
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He  gifed  liim  a  bap  for  nod  dolding  a  lie. 

Dot  vas  neider  a  Shbitz  or  a  Sooner; 
On  der  collar  vas  wrode,  in  a  nice  leedle  node  : 

Id's  a  Weiss  Bier  dot  knows  ids  own  Schooner. 

Vile  drafeling  along  drough  life's  bissy  drong. 

No  madder  verefer  you  go, 
Keeb  righd  sbdratgbd  ahead,  be  alife,  don'd  vent  dead, 

Und  der  vorld  dot  vill  gafe  you  a  show. 
No  madder  vat  moosic  you  blay  in  der  band —   • 

Shnare  drompone  or  German  fludoona — 
Of  you  don'd  vas  doo  flad,  blew  avay  like  der  doose— 

Id's  a  Weiss  Bier  dot  knows  ids  own  Schooner 


I  HAVE  DRANK  MY  LAST  GLASS. 

▲NONTHOUS. 

No,  comrades,  I  tha&k  you — ^not  any  for  me  ; 
My  last  chain  is  riven — henceforward  I'm  free  I 
I  will  go  to  my  home  and  my  children  to-night 
With  no  fumes  of  liquor  their  spirits  to  blight ; 
And,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  will  beg  my  x)oor  wife 
To  forgive  me  the  wreck  I  have  made  of  her  life. 
Ihwte  never  refused  you  before  f    Let  that  pass. 

For  I've  .drank  my  last  glass  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 

Just  look  at  me  now,  boys,  in  rags  and  disgrace. 
With  my  bleared,  haggard  eyes,  and  my  red,  bloated  face  ; 
Mark  my  faltering  step  and  my  weak,  palsied  hand, 
Aiid  the  mark  on  my  brow  that  is  worse  than  Cain's  brand ; 
See  my  crownless  old  hat,  and  my  elbows  and  knees. 
Alike  warmed  by  the  sun  or  chilled  by  the  breeze. 
Why,  even  the  children  will  hoot  as  I  pass  ; 
But  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 
I  havo  drank  my  last  glass.  ^         , 
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You  would  hardly  believe,  boys,  to  look  at  me  now 
That  a  mother's  soft  hand  was  pressed  on  my  brow — 
When  she  kissed  me  and  blessed  me,  her  darling,  her  pride. 
Ere  she  laid  down  to  rest  by  my  dead  father's  side  ; 
But  with  love  in  her  eyes  she  looked  up  to  the  sky, 
Bidding  me  meet  her  tJiere,  and  whispered  *'  Good-bye." 
And  I'll  do  it,  God  helping  !    Your  smile  I  let  pass. 

For  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 

Ah  !  I  reeled  home  last  night — ^it  was  not  very  late. 

For  I'd  spent  my  last  sixpence,  and  landlords  won't  wait 

On  a  fellow,  who's  left  every  cent  in  their  till. 

And  has  pawned  his  last  bed,  their  coffers  to  fill. 

Oh,  the  torments  I  felt,  and  the  pangs  I  endured  1 

And  I  begged  for  one  glass — ^just  one  would  have  cured, — 

But  they  kicked  me  out  doors  I  I  let  that,  too,  pass. 

For  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 

At  home,  my  pet  Susie,  with  her  rich  golden  hair, 

I  saw  through  the  window,  just  kneeling  in  prayer  ; 

From  her  pale,  bony  hands,  her  torn  sleeves  were  strung  dowA, 

While  her  feet,  cold  and  bare,  shrank  beneath  her  scant  gown  ; 

And  she  prayed— prayed  for  bread,  just  a  poor  crust  of  bread, — 

For  one  crust,  on  her  knees  my  pet  darling  plead  1 

And  I  Jieard,  with  no  penny  to  buy  one,  alas  1 

But  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 

For  Susie,  my  darling,  my  wee  six-year  old, 

Though  fainting  with  hunger  and  shivering  with  cold. 

There,  on  the  bare  floor,  asked  God  to  bless  me  / 

And  she  said,  "  Don't  cry,  mamma  1    He  will ;  for  you  see, 

I  believe  what  I  ask  for  ! "    Then  sobered,.  I  crept 

Away  from  the  house  ;  and  that  night,  when  I  slept, 

ifext  my  heart  lay  the  Plbdgb  I    You  smile  I  let  it  pass. 

For  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 
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My  darling  child  saved  me  !  Her  faith  and  her  love 

Are  akin  to  my  dear  sainted  mother's  above  ! 

I  will  make  my  words  true,  or  I'll  die  in  the  race, 

And  sober  1*11  go  to  my  last  resting  place  ; 

And  she  shall  kneel  there^  and,  weeping,  thank  God 

No  drunkard  lies  under  the  daisy-strewn  sod  I 

Not  a  drop  more  of  poison  my  lips  shall  e'er  pass. 

For  I've  drank  my  last  glass,  boys, 

I  have  drank  my  last  glass. 


KATE  MALONEY. 

DAQONBT. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  snowdrift  stood  against  the  cabin  door, 
Kate  Maloney,  wife  of  Patrick,  lay  nigh  dying  on  the  floor. 
Lay  on  rags  and  tattered  garments,  moaning  out  with  feeble 

breath, 
"  Knale  beside  me,  Pat,  my  darling ;  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me 

death." 

Patrick  knelt  him  down  beside  her,  took  her  thin  and  wasted 
hand, 

Saying  something  to  her  softly,  that  she  scarce  could  under- 
stand. 

**  Let  me  save  ye,  O  my  honey  I    Only  spake  a  single  word. 

And  I'll  sell  the  golden  secret  where  it's  wanted  to  be  heard. 

"Sure  it  cuts  my  heart  to  see  ye  lyin'  dyin'  day  by  day, 
When  it's  food  and  warmth  ye're  wanting  just  to  dhrive  yer 

pains  away, 
There's  a  hundred  golden  guineas  at  my  mercy  if  ye  will — 
Do  ye  know  iJiat  Mickey  Regan* a  in  the  hxU  upon  the  hill  f  " 

Kate  Maloney  gripped  her  husband ;   then  she  looked  him 

through  and  through  : 
"Pat  Maloney,  am  I  dhraming?    Did  I  hear  them  words  o' 

you? 
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Haye  I  lived  an  honest  woman,  lovin'  Ireland,  God  and  thee, 
That  upon  my  deathbed  ye  should  spake  them  words  to  me  ? 

"  Come  ye  here,  ye  tremblin*  traitor  ;  stand  beside  me  now  and 

swear 
Be  yer  soul  and  yer  hereafter,  while  he  lives  ye  will  not  dare 
Whisper  e'en  a  single  letter  o'  brave  Mickey  Regan's  name. 
Can't  I  die  o'  cold  and  hunger  I    Would  ye  have  me  die  o' 

shame? 

"  Let  the  Saxon  bloodhounds  hunt  him,  let  them  show  their 

filthy  gold ; 
What's  the  poor  boy  done  to  hurt  'em  ?    Killed  a  rascal  rich 

and  old — 
Shot  an  English  thief  who  robbed  us,  grinding  Irish  peasants, 

down  ; 
Raisin'  rints  to  pay  his  wantons  and  his  lackeys  up  in  a  town. 

'*  We  are  beasts,  we  Irish  peasants,  whom  these  Saxon  tyrants 

spurn  ; 
If  ye  hunt  a  beast  too  closely,  and  ye  wound  him,  won't  he 

turn? 
Wasn't  Regan's  sister  ruined  by  the  blackguard  lying  dead, 
Who  was  paid  his  rint  last  Monday,  not  in  silver,  but  in  lead?" 

Pat  Maloney  stood  and  listened,  then  he  knelt  and  kissed  his 

wife  ; 
"  Kiss  me,  darlint,  and  forgive  me,  sure  I  thought  to  save  yer 

life; 
And  it's  hard  to  see  ye  dyin'  when  the  gold's  within  my  reach. 
I'll  be  lonely  when  ye're  gone,  dear  " — here  a  whimper  stopped 

his  speech. 

Lat-e  that  night,  when  Kate  was  dozing,  Pat  crept  cautiously 

away 
From  his  cabin  to  the  hovel  where  the  hunter  Regan  lay  ; 
He  was  there — he  heard  him  breathing  ;  something  whispered 

to  him  **  Go  ! 
Go  and  claim  the  hundred  guineas,  Kate  will  never  need  to 

know." 
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He  would  plan  some  little  story  when  he  brought  her  food  to 

eat, 
He  would  say  the  priest  had  met  him,  and  had  sent  her  wine 

and  meat. 
No  one  passed  their  lonely  cabin  ;  Kate  would  lie  and  fancy 

still 
Mick  had  slipped  away  in  secret  from  the  hut  upon  the  hill. 

Kate  Maloney  woke  and  missed  him  ;  guessed  his  errand  there 

and  then ; 
Raised  her  feeble  voice  and  cursed  him  with  the  curse  of  God 

and  men. 
From  her  rags  she  slowly  staggered,  took  her  husband's  loaded 

gun, 
Crying,  **  God,  I  pray  Thee,  help  me,  ere  the  traitor's  deed  be 

done!" 

All  her  limbs  were  weak  with  fever,  and  she  crawled  across 

the  floor ; 
But  she  writhed  and  struggled  bravely  till  she  reached  the 

cabin  door. 
Then  she  scanned  the  open  country,  for  the  moon  was  in  its 

prime. 
And  she  saw  her  husband  running,  and  she  thought  "  There 

yet  is  time." 

He  had  come  from  Regan's  hiding  past  the  door,  and  now  he 

went 
By  the  pathway  down  the  mountain,  on  his  evil  errand  bent. 
Once  she  called  him,  but  he  stopped  not,  neither  gave  the 

glance  behind, 
For  her  voice  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  it  melted  on  the  wind. 

Then  a  sudden  strength  came  to  her,  and  she  rose  and  followed 

fast. 
Though  her  naked  limbs  were  frozen  by  the  bitter  winter  blast ; 
She  had  reached  him  very  nearly  when  her  newborn  spirit  fled, 
"  God  has  willed  it  1 "  cried  the  woman,  then  she  allot  tlie  traitor 

dead.  ^        . 
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From  her  bloodless  lips  half  frozen,  rose  a  whisper  to  the  skj, 
**  I  have  saved  his  soul  from  treason  ;  here,  O  Heaven,  let  me 

die! 
Now  no  babe  unborn  shall  curse  him,  nor  his  country  loathe  his 

name : 
I  have  saved  ye,  O  my  husband,  from  a  deed  of  deathless 

shame  1 " 

No  one  yet  has  guessed  their  story  ;  Mickey  Regan  got  away. 
And  across  the  kind  Atlantic  lives  an  honest  man  to-day  ; 
While  in  Gal  way  still  the  peasants  show  the  lonely  mountain 

side 
Where  an  Irishman  was  murdered  and  an  Irishwoman  died. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  MOTHER 

AK0NYM0U8. 

Oh  I  why  did  you  go  when  the  flowers  were  springing, 

And  winter's  wild  tempests  had  vanished  away, 
When  the  swallow  was  come,  and  the  sweet  lark  was  singing, 

From  the  morn  to  the  eve  of  the  beautiful  day  ? 
Oh  1  why  did  you  go  when  the  summer  was  coming, 

And  the  heaven  was  blue  as  your  own  sunny  eye  ; 
When  the  bee  on  the  blossom  was  drowsily  humming — 

Mavourneen  /  mavoumeen  /  oh,  why  did  you  die  ? 

My  hot  tears  are  falling  in  agony  o'er  you, 

My  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  life  that  is  gone  ; 
Oh  1  why  did  you  go  from  the  mother  that  bore  you, 

Achora,  macusMa  !  why  leave  me  alone  ? 
The  primrose  each  hedgerow  and  dingle  is  studding  ; 

The  violet' s  breath  is  on  each  breeze's  sigh. 
And  the  woodbine  you  loved  round  your  window  is  budding— 

Oh  I  Maurat  mavourneen  I*  why,  why  did  you  die  ? 

♦  All  these  Irish  words  we  terms  of  endearment.— these  two  mean,—"  Mary 
my  dearest.  *' 
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Tbe  harebell  is  missing  your  step  on  the  mountain, 

The  sweetbrier  droops  for  the  hand  that  it  loved. 
And  the  hazel's  pale  tassels  hang  over  the  fountain 

That  springs  in  the  copse  where  so  often  you  roved. 
The  hawthorn's  pearls  fall  as  though  they  were  weeping. 

Upon  the  low  grave  where  your  cold  form  doth  lie, 
And  the  soft  dews  of  evening  there  longest  lie  sleeping — 

Mavouriieen  !  mavourneen  !  oh  why  did  you  die  ? 


The  meadows  are  white  with  the  low  daisy's  flower, 

And  the  long  grass  bends  glistening  like  waves  in  the  son  ; 
And  from  his  g^en  nest,  in  the  ivy-grown  tower. 

The  sweet  robin  sings  till  the  long  day  is  done. 
On,  on  to  the  sea,  the  bright  river  is  flowing. 

There  is  not  a  stain  in  the  vault  of  the  sky  ; 
But  the  flow'rs  on  your  grave  in  the  radiance  are  glowing — 

Your  eyes  cannot  see  them.     Oh  !  why  did  you  die  ? 


Mavourneen,  I  was  not  alone  in  my  sorrow,  ^ 

But  he  whom  you  loved  has  soon  followed  his  bride ; 
His  young  heart  could  break  with  its  grief,  and  to-morrow 

They'll  lay  him  to  rest  in  the  grave  by  your  side. 
My  darling,  my  darling,  the  judgment  alighted 

Upon  the  young  branches,  the  blooming  and  fair  ; 
But  the  dry  leafless  stem  which  the  lightning  hath  blighted 

Stands  lonely  and  dark  in  the  sweet  summer  air. 


When  the  bright  silent  stars  through  my  window  are  beaming 

I  dream  in  my  madness  that  you're  at  my  side, 
With  your  long  golden  curls  on  your  wJiite  shoulders  streaming. 

And  the  smile  that  came  warm  from  your  loving  heart's  tide; 
I  hear  your  sweet  voice  fitful  melodies  singing  ; 

I  wake  but  to  hear  the  low  wind's  whispered  sigh. 
And  your  vanishing  tones  through  my  silent  home  ringing, 

As  I  cry  in  my  anguish— oh  1  why  did  you  die  ? 
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AcJiora,  machree,  you  are  ever  before  me— 

I  scarce  see  the  lieaven  to  wbicli  yoa  are  gone. 
So  dark  are  the  clouds  of  despair  which  lie  o'er  me. 

Oh  pray  for  me  I  pray  at  the  Almighty's  throne  I 
Oh,  pray  that  the  chain  of  my  bondage  may  sever. 

That  to  thee  and  our  Father  my  freed  soul  may  fly, 
Or  the  cry  of  my  spirit  for  ever  and  ever 

Shall  be—**  Oh,  mavourneen !  why,  why  did  you  die ? ' 


MAN'S  MOBTALITT, 

▲KONTXOin. 

Liike  as  the  damask  rose  you  see. 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  a  tree, 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day, 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonah  had  ; 

Even  such  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 

Drawn  out  and  out,  and  so  is  done. 

The  rose  withers  the  blossom  blasteth. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth. 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 
The  gourd  consumes,  the  man— dies. 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung, 

Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun, 

Or  like  the  bird  that^s  here  to-day. 

Or  like  the  pearly  dew  in  May, 

Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span. 

Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan  ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath. 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  deatli. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew's  ascended. 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long. 
The  swan's  near  death,  man's  life  is  done. 
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Like  to  the  bubble  in  the  brook, 

Or  in  a  glass  much  like  a  book, 

Or  like  the  shuttle  in  weaver's  hand, 

Or  like  the  writing  on  the  sand. 

Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream. 

Or  like  the  gliding  of  the  stream  ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  bj  breath, 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  bubble's  out,  the  look  forgot, 
The  shuttle's  flung,  the  writing's  blot, 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gone, 
The  waters  glide,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  to  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Or  like  swift  course  of  water  flow, 

Or  like  that  time  'twixt  flood  and  ebb. 

Or  like  the  spider's  tender  web, 

Or   like  a  race,  or  like  a  goal. 

Or  like  the  dealing  of  a  dole  ; 

Even  such  is  man,  whose  brittle  state 

Is  always  subject  unto  fate. 

The  arrow  shot,  the  flood  soon  spent. 
The  time  no  time,  the  web  soon  rent, 
The  race  soon  run,  the  goal  soon  won. 
The  dole  soon  dealt,  man's  life  soon  done. 

Like  to  the  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Or  like  a  post  that  quick  doth  hie, 

Or  like  a  quaver  in  a  song. 

Or  like  a  journey  three  days  long. 

Or  like  snow  when  summer's  come. 

Or  like  the  pear,  or  like  the  plum  ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  heaps  up  sorrow, 

Lives  but  this  day,  and  dies  to-morrow. 
The  lightning  past,  the  ix)St  must  go, 
The  song  is  short,  the  journey  so, 
The  pear  doth  rot,  the  plum  doth  fall. 
The  snow  dissolves,  and  so  must  al^^[^ 
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MEDITATIONS  OF  A  mNDU,  PBINCE  AND 
SKEPnO. 

A.  0.  LTALL. 

All  the  world  over,  I  wander,  in  lands  that  I  never  have  trod, 
Arc  the  people  et'Crnally  seeking  for  the  signs  and  steps  of  a 

God? 
Westward  across  the  ocean,  and  northward  ayont  the  snow. 
Do  they  all  stand  gazing,  as  ever,  and  what  do  the  wisest  know  ? 

Here,  in  this  mystical  India,  the  deities  hover  and  swarm 
Like  the  wild  bees  heard  in  the  tree  tops,  or  the  gosts  of  a 

gathering  storm  ; 
In  the  air  men  hear  their  voices,  their  feet  on  the  rocks  are 

Yet  we  all  say,  "  Whence  is  the  message,  and  what  may  the 
wonders  mean  ?  '* 

A  million  shrines  stand  open,  and  ever  the  censer  swings. 

As  they  bow  to  a  mystic  symbol,  or  the  figures  of  ancient  kings ; 

And  the  incense  rises  ever,  and  rises  the  endless  cry 

Of  those  who  are  heavy  laden,  and  of  cowards,  loth  to  die. 

For  the  Destiny  drives  ns  together,  like  deer  in  a  pass  of  the 

hiUs. 
Above  is  the  sky,  and  around  us,  the  sound  and  the  shot  that 

kills  ; 
Pushed  by  a  Power  we  see  not,  and  struck  by  a  hand  unknown  ; 
We  pray  to  the  trees  for  shelter,  and  press  our  lips  to  a  stone. 

The  trees  wave  a  shadowy  answer,  and  the  rock  frowns  hollow 
and  grim. 

And  the  form  and  the  nod  of  the  demon  are  caught  in  the  twi- 
light dim  ; 

And  we  look  to  the  sunlight  falling  afar  on  the  monntain  crest, 
8  there  never  a  path  runs  upward  to  a  refuge  thera^oid  a  jest? 
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The  path  ah  !  who  has  shown  it,  and  which  is  the  faithful 

guide  ? 
The  heaven,  ah  I  who  has  known  it  ?  for  steep  is  the  mountain 

side. 
For  ever  the  shot  strikes  surely,  and  ever  the  wasted  breath 
Of  the  praying  multitude  rises,  whose  answer  is  only  death. 

Here  are  the  tombs  of  my  kinsfolk,  the  first  of  an  ancient  name, 
Chiefs  who  were  slain  on  the  war-field,  and  women  who  died  in 

flame  ; 
They  are  gods,  these  kings  of  the  foretime,  they  are  spirits  who 

guard  our  race-r- 
Ever  I  watch  and  worship ;  they  sit  with  a  marble  face. 

And  the  myriad  idols  around  me,  and  the  legion  of  muttering 
priests, 

The  revels  and  rites  unholy,  the  dark  unspeakable  feasts  ! 

What  have  they  wrung  from  the  silence  ?  Hath  even  a  whis- 
per come 

Of  the  secret — Whence  and  Whither  ?  Alas  !  for  the  gods  are 
dumb. 

Shall  I  list  to  the  word  of  the  English,  who  come  from  the 

uttermost  sea  ? 
"  The  secret,  hath  it  been  told  you,  and  what  is  your  message 

tome?" 
It  is  nought  but  the  wide- world  story  how  the  earth  and  the 

heavens  began. 
How- the  gods  are  glad  and  angry,  and  a  Deity  once  was  man. 

I  had  thought,  "  Perchance  in  the  cities  where  the  rulers  of 

India  dwell, 
Whose  orders  flash  from  the  far  land,  who  girdle  the  earth 

with  a  spell. 
They  have  fathomed  the  depths  we  float  on,  or  measured  the 

unknow  main — " 
Sadly  they  turn  froti  the  Teutoie,  and  say  that  the  quest  is 

▼ato. 
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Is  life,  then,  a  dream  and  delasion,  and  where  shall  the  dreamer 

awake? 
Is  the  world  seen  like  shadows  on  water,  and  what  if  the  mirror 

break? 
Shall  it  pass,  as  a  camp  that  is  struck,  as  a  tent  that  is  gathered 

and  gone 
From  the  sands  that  were  lamp-lit  at  eve,  and  at  morning  are 

level  and  lone  ? 

Is  there  nought  in  the  heaven  above,  whence  the  hail  and  the 

levin  are  hurled. 
But  the  wind  that  is  swept  around  us  by  the  rush  of  the  rolling 

world  ? 
The  wind  that  shall  scatter  my  ashes,  and  bear  me  to  silence 

and  sleep 
With  the  dirge,  and  the  sounds  of  lamenting,  and  voices  of 

women  who  weep. 


ONLY  A  PIN. 

AKOimonB* 

Only  a  pin  ;  yet  it  calmly  lay 
On  the  tufted  floor  in  the  light  of  day  ; 
And  it  shone  serenely  fair  and  bright. 
Reflecting  back  the  noonday  light. 

Only  a  boy  ;  yet  he  saw  that  pin. 
And  his  face  assumed  a  fiendish  grin  : 
He  stooped  for  a  while  with  a  look  intent^ 
Till  he  and  the  pin  alike  were  bent 

Only  a  chair  ;  but  upon  its  seat 
A  well-bent  pin  found  safe  retreat ; 
Nor  had  the  keenest  eye  discerned   ^ 
That  heavenward  its  point  was  turnedpog'' 
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Only  a  man  ;  but  he  chanced  to  drop 
Upon  that  chair,  when,  fizz — ^bang — pop  I 
He  leaped  like  a  cork  from  out  a  bottle. 
And  opened  wide  his  Talve  de  throttle. 

Onlj  a  yeli  ;  though  an  honest  one, 
It  lacked  the  element  of  fun  ; 
And  boj  and  man  and  pin  and  chair 
In  wild  confusion  mingled  there. 


LAU&HTER. 

▲Noimfous. 
After  all,  what  a  capital,  kindly,  honest,  jolly,  glorious  good 
thing  a  laugh  is  I  What  a  tonic  !  What  a  digester  !  What  a 
febrifuge  !  What  as  exerciser  of  evil  spiri|s  !  Better  than  a 
walk  before  breakfast,  or  a  nap  after  dinner.  How  it  shuts  the 
mouth  of  malice,  and  opens  the  brow  of  kindness  !  Whether 
it  discovers  the  gums  of  infancy  or  age,  the  grinders  of  folly  or 
the  pearls  of  beauty  ;  whether  it  racks  the  sides  or  deforms  the 
countenance  of  vulgarity,  or  deep  lines  the  visage,  or  moistens 
the  eye  of  refinement — in  all  its  phases,  and  on  all  faces,  con- 
torting, relaxing,  overwhelming,  convulsing,  throwing  the  hu- 
man form  into  happy  shaking  and  queaking  of  idiocy,  and 
turning  the  human  countenance  into  something  appropriate  to 
Billy  Button's  transformation,  under  every  circumstance  and 
everywhere  a  laugh  is  a  glorious  thing.  Like  a  "thing  of 
beauty"  it  is  "  a  joy  forever."  There  is  no  remorse  in  it.  It 
leaves  no  sting  except  in  the  sides,  and  that  goes  oft.  Even 
a  single  unparticipated  laugh  is  a  great  afEoir  to  witness.  But 
it  is  seldom  single.  It  is  more  infectious  than  scarlet  fever. 
Tou  cannot  gravely  contemplate  a  laugh.  If  there  ia  one 
laughter  and  one  witness,  there  forthwith  are  two  laughters. 
And  so  on.  The  convulsion  is  propagated  like  Sound*  What 
a  thing  it  is  when  it  it  becomes  epidemic JLd  by  Google 
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VBBYNE'B  mJSBAtn>. 

OBOBOB  B.  BTK8. 

I  Stood  Bt  ere,  when  the  saa  wmut  down,  bj  a  giaye  where  a 

woman  lies, 
Who  lured  men's  souls  to  the  shores  of  sin  with  the  light  of 

her  wanton  c^cg, 
Who  sang  the  song  that  the  Siren  sang  on  the  treacherous 

LiTrl«y  height, 
Whose  face  was  as  fair  as  a  summer  day  and  whose  heart  was 

as  black  as  night. 

Yet  a  blossom  I  fain  would  pluck  to-day  from  the  garden  above 

her  dust ; 
Not  the  languorous  lily  of  soulless  sin  nor  the  blood-red  rose  of 

lust ; 
But  a  sweet  white  blossom  of  holy  love  that  grew  in  the  one 

green  spot 
In  the  arid  desert  of  Phryne's  life,  where  all  was  parched  and 

hot. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  meadows  were  aglow  with  blue  and 

red, 
Joo,  t'.io  oGtler  of  the  Magpie,  and  fair  Annie  Smith  were  wed. 
Plump  was  Annie,  plump  and  pretty,  with  a  cheek  as  fair  as 

snow  ; 
He  was  anything  but  handsome  was  the  Magpie's  ostler,  Joe. 

But  he  won  the  winsome  lassie.     They'd  a  cottage  and  a  cow. 
And  her  matronhood  sat  lightly  on  the  village  beauty's  brow. 
Sped  the  months  and  came  a  baby — such  a  blue-eyed  baby  boy  ! 
Joe  was  working  in  the  stables  when  they  told  him  of  his  joy. 

He  was  rubl)ing  down  the  horses,  and  he  gave  them  then  and 

theie 
All  a  special  feed  of  clover,  just  in  honor  of  the  heir ; 
It  had  been  his  great  ambition,  and  ho  told  the  horses  so, 
Thldi  iJo^  Fates  wo^  send  a  baby  who  might  bear  the  nsme  of 
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Little  Joe  tlie  child  was  christened,  and,  like  babies,  grew 

apace; 
He*d  bis  mother's  eyes  of  azure  and  his  father's  honest  face. 
Swift  the  happy  years  went  over,  years  of  blue  and  cloudless 

sky; 
Love  was  lord  in  that  small  cottage,  and  the  tempests  passed 

them  by. 

Passed  them  by  for  years,  then  swiftly  burst  in  fury  o'er  their 

home  ; 
Down  the  lane  by  Annie's  cottage  chanced  a  gentleman  to  roam ; 
Thrice  he  came  and  saw  her  sitting  by  the  window  vvlLh  her 

child. 
And  he  nodded  to  the  baby,  and  the  baby  laughed  and  smiled. 

So  at  last  it  grew  to  know  him — little  Joe  was  nearly  four ; 
He  would  call  the  *'  pretty  gemplun"  as  he  passed  the  open 

door. 
And  one  day  he  ran  and  caught  him,  and  in  child's  play  pulled 

him  in, 
And  the  baby  Joe  had  prayed  for  brought  about  the  mother's 
'sin. 

'Twas  the  same  old  wretched  story  that  for  ages  bards  have 

Sling ; 
'Twas  a  woman  weak  and  wanton  and  a  villain's  tempting 

tongue  ; 
'Twas  a  picture  deftly  painted  for  a  silly  creature's  eyes 
Of  the  Babylonian  wonders  and  the  joy  that  in  them  lies. 

Annie  listened  and  was  tempted  :  she  was  tempted  and  she  fell, 
As  the  angels  fell  from  heaven  to  the  blackest  depths  of  hell ; 
She  was  promised  wealth  and  splendor  and  a  life  of  guilty 

sloth, 
Yellow  gold  for  child  and  husband — and  the  woman  left  them 

both. 

Home  one  eve  came  Joe  the  ostler  with  a  cheery  cry  of  "Wife  I " 
Finding  that  which  blurred  forever  all  the  story  of  his  life. 
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She  liad'left  a  silly  letter — ^through  the  cruel  scrawl  be  spelt ; 
Then  he  sought  the  lonely  bedroom,  joined  his  homy  hands 
and  knelt. 

•'  Now,  0  Lord,  0  God,  forgive  her,  for  she  ain't  to  blame  I "  he 

cried  ; 
**  For  I  owt  t'a  seen  her  trouble,  and  *a  gone  away  and  died. 
Why,  a  wench  like  her— God  bless  her  I — *t wasn't  likely  as 

her'd  rest 
With  that  bonny  head  forever  on  a  ostler's  ragged  vest. 

*'  It  was  kind  o'  her  to  bear  me  all  this  long  and  happy  time  ; 
So  for  my  sake  please  to  bless  her,  though  you  count  her  deed 

a  crime  ; 
If  so  be  I  don't  pray  proper.  Lord,  forgive  me ;  for  You  see 
I  can  talk  all  right  to  'osses,  but  Tm  nervous  like  with  Thee." 

Ne'er  a  line  came  to  the  cottage  from  the  woman  who  had 

flown ; 
Joe  the  baby  died  that  winter,  and  the  man  was  left  alone. 
Ne'er  a  bitter  word  he  uttered,  but  in  silence  kissed  the  rod — 
Saving  what  he  told  his  horses,  saving  what  he  told  his  God. 

Far  away  in  mighty  London  rose  the  wanton  into  fame. 

For  her  beauty  won  men's  homage,  and  she  prospered  in  her 

shame. 
Quick  from  lord  to  lord  she  flitted,  higher  still  each  prize  she 

won. 
And  her  rivals  paled  beside  her  as  the  stars  heside  the  sun. 

Next  she  trod  the  stage  half-naked,  and  she  dragged  a  temple 

down 
To  the  level  of  a  market  for  the  women  of  the  town  ; 
And  the  kisses  she  had  g^ven  to  poor  ostler  Joe  for  naught 
With  their  gold  and  priceless  jewels  rich  and  titled  rottes 

bought. 

Went  the  years  with  flying  footsteps  while  her  star  was  at  its 

height } 
Then  the  darkness  came  on  swiftly,  and  the  gloaming  turned 

to  night« 
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Shattered  streDgtli  and  faded  beauty  tore  the  laurels  from  her 

brow ; 
Of  the  thousands  who  had  worshipped  never  one  came  near  her 

now. 

Broken  down  m  health  and  fortune,  men  forgot  her  very  name, 
Till  the  news  that  she  was  dying  woke  the  echoes  of  her  fame  ; 
And  the  papers  in  their  gossip  mentioned  how  an  **  actress"  lay 
Sick  to  death  in  humble  lodgings,  growing  weaker  every  day. 

One  there  was  who  read  the  story  in  a  far-off  country  place, 
And  that  night  the  dying  woman  woke  and  looked  upon  his 

face. 
Once  again  the  strong  arms  clasped  her  that  had  clasped  her 

long  ago, 
And  the  weary  head  lay  pillowed  on  the  breast  of  ostler  Joe. 

All  the  past  had  he  forgiven,  all  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  ; 
He  had  found  her  sick  and  lonely,  and  his  wife  he  now  could 

claim. 
Since  the  grand  folks  who  had  known  her  one  and  all  had 

slunk  away, 
He  could  clasp  his  long  lost  darling,  and  no  man  would  say 

him  nay. 

In  his  arms  death  found  her  lying,  in  his  arms  her  spirit  fled  ; 
And  his  tears  came  down  in  torrents  as  he  knelt  beside  her 

dead. 
Never  once  his  love  had  faltered  through  her  base,  unhallowed 

life  ; 
And  the  stone  above  her  ashes  bears  the  honored  name  of  wife  ! 

««««««« 

That's  the  blossom  I  fain  would  pluck  to-day  from  the  garden 

above  her  dust ; 
Not  the  languorous  lily  of  soulless  sin  nor  the  blood-red  rose 

of  lust ; 
But  a  sweet  white  blossom  of  holy  love  that  grew  in  the  one 

green  spot 
In  the  arid  desert  of  Phryne's  life,  where  all  was  parched  and 
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PAPA'S  LETTER. 

ANOKTX0V8. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  study  writing  letters,  when  I  heard, 
''Please,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me  mamma  mustn't  be  'is- 

turbed, 
But  I's  tired  of  the  kitty  ;  want  some  ozzer  fing  to  do  ; 
Writing  letters,  is  *oa,  mamma  ?  tan't  I  write  a  letter,  too  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  darling,  mammas  busy ;  run  and  play  with  kitty 

now." 
**  No,  no,  mamma,  me  write  letters  ;  tan  if  'ou  will  thow  me 

how." 
I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait,  as  his  blue  eyes  searched 

my  face  ; 
Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  beauty,  form  of  childish  witching 

grace- 
But  the  eager  face  was  clouded  as  I  slowly  shook  my  head. 
Till  I  said,  "  I'll  make  a  letter  of  you,  darling  boy,  instead ; " 
So  I  parted  back  the  tresses  from  his  forehead  high  and  white. 
And  a  stamp  for  sport  I  pasted  'mid  the  waves  of  golden  light. 

Then  I  said,  '*  Now,  little  letter,  go  away  and  bear  good  news  ;" 
And  I  smiled  as  down  the  staircase  clattered  loud  the  little 

shoes. 
Leaving  me  the  darling  hurried  down  to  Mary  in  his  glee  : 
"  Mamma's* writing  lots  of  letters— I's  a  letter,  Mary— see  I" 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler  as  once  more  he  climbed  the 

stair. 
Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet,  standing  on  the  entry  chair. 
No  one  heard  the  front  door  open,  no  one  saw  the  golden  hair 
As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders  in  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened,  till  he  reached  the  office 

door ; 
**  I's  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman,  is  there  room  for  any  more? 
'Cause  dis  letter's   doin'  to  papa  ;   papa  lives  with  Qod,  'ou 

know; 
Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter  ;  does  'ou  fink  'at  1 1 
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Bat  the  clerk  m  brooder  answered :   "  Not  to-day,  my  little 

man." 
"  Den  ru  find  anesser  office  ;  taoee  I  must  go  if  I  tan." 
Fain  the  clerk  would  Lave  detained  liim,  bat  the  wistful  face 

was  gone, 
And  the  litue  feet  were  hastening,  by  tbe  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

f 
Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted  ;  people  fled  to  left  and  right. 
As  a  pair  of  nuuldened  horses  at  that  moment  dashed  in  sight. 
No  one  saw  the  baby  figure,  no  one  saw  the  golden  hair. 
Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness  rang  out  on  the  autunm  air. 

'Twas  too  late — a  moment  only  stood  the  beauteous  vision  there, 
Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless,  covered  o'er  with  golden  hair. 
Reverently  they  raised  my  darling,  brushed  away  the  curls  of 

gold. 
Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead,  growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

A  smile  played  o'er  his  features  ;    was  his  errand  then  com- 
plete ? 
Had  the  letter  gone  to  papa  on  the  wings  of  love  so  fleet  ? 
Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured,  showing  where  a  foot  had  trod; 
But  the  little  life  had  ended — "  Papa's  letter  "  was  with  God. 


"EOCKOP  AGhES." 

ANOHTXOUS. 

*'  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me," 

Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  sung ; 
Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

From  her  girlish,  gleeful  tongue ; 
Sang  as  little  chlldxen  sing ; 

Sang  as  sing  the  birds  in  Jane ; 
Fell  the  words  like  light  leaves  down 

On  the  current  of  the  tuno^ 
"  Bock  of  ages,  deft  for  me,     -^^^i  _ 
LetmeMdemy^aftoTlieo.**  --^P8^^ 
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"  Let  me  hide  myself  ia  Thee/'-^ 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide- 
Sweet  the  song  as  son^  oould  h6. 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside  ; 
All  the  words  nnheedinglj 

Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  care, 
Dreaming  not  that  thej  might  be 

On  some  other  lips  a  prayer — 
"  Bock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  In  Thee/' 


"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,"— 

'Twas  a  woman  sung  them  now, 
Pleadingly  and  prayerfully, 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 
Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air, 
Every  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer — 
"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 


•*  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,"— 

Lips  grown  aged  sung  the  hymn 
Trustingly  and  tenderly. 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim—- 
"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee," 

Trembling  though  the  voice  and  low, 
Ran  the  sweet  strain  peacefully, 

like  a  river  in  its  flow  ; 
Sang  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  path  have  pxest 
Sang  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  behold  the  promised  rest^ 
"  Rook  of  ages,  deft  for  me, 
hn^  me  hide  mTsdf  in  TheiOL** 
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**  Bock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, — 

Sung  above  a  coffin  lid  ;^ 
Underneath,  all  restf  ullj, 

All  life's  joys  and  sorrows  hid  ; 
Neyermore,  O  storm-tossed  soul  I 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  tide. 
Nevermore  from  billow's  roll 

Wilt  thou  need  thjself  to  hide. 
Coald  the  sightless,  sunken  ejes, 

Closed  beneath  the  soft  graj  hair. 
Could  the  mute  and  stiffened  lips 

Move  again  in  pleading  prayer. 
Still,  aye,  still,  the  words  would  be, — 

"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 


THE  PHANTOM  FLEET. 

NATHAir  D.  UBNIB. 

A  cold  wind  chilled  us  as  we  paced  the  deck. 

One  summer  night  upon  a  summer  sea  ; 
A  nameless  fear  crept  over  us  of  wreck. 

Of  rocks  unseen,  of  breakers  on  the  lee. 
"  Icebergs  ! "    From  lip  to  lip  the  whisper  passed  : 

We  huddled  close,  our  pulses  scarcely  beat, 
As,  bending  slow  before  the  freshening  blast. 

Bore  down  the  Phantom  Fleet. 

First,  shadowy  and  pale,  like  spectral  ships. 

Along  the  deep  in  solemn  ranks  they  came  ; 
And  then  the  moonlight  broke  along  their  tips 

And  clothed  their  cold  peaks  with  resplendent  flame. 
Green,  beryl,  blue,  and  many  an  opal  gleam 

O'er  the  huge  crystals  of  tiie  sea  were  cast ; 
Their  fearful  beauty  held  us  like  a  dieam^^j^ 

As  one  by  dae  ikef  piassed.  ^ 
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The  last  one  came  so  close  along  our  side 

We  almost  l^rashed  it  with  our  swinging  spars  ; 
We  hardly  breathed  as  o'er  the  heaving  tide 

It  bore  away  beneath  the  silent  stars  ; 
And  then,  as  spire  by  spire  and  tip  by  tip 

We  watched  the  monsters  in  the  distance  fade, 
Our  deep  suspense  sprang,  quivering,  to  the  lip, 

And  as  gazed  we  prayed. 

We  thought  of  those  whose  fate  is  hid  in  gloom — 

Of  the  proud  steamers  that  had  sailed  from  shore 
Away,  afar  out  on  the  barren  foam. 

Under  the  stars,  and  to  return  no  more. 
What  might  have  been  their  doom  we  fancied  now, 

As  from  our  own  fell  peril  we  drew  breath — 
The  towering  iceberg  toppling  o*er  the  prow. 

The  crash,  the  mid-sea  death  ! 

The  shrieks,  the  groans,  the  wild  arms  tossed  on  high  ; 

The  rush  for  boats,  the  fight  for  life  in  vain  ; 
The  settling  down,  the  last  faint,  bubbling  cry. 

The  dark,  calm  sea,  and  all  serene  again  ; 
And,  lastly,  looking  down,  those  phantoms  gray  ; 

Ghostly  and  ghastly  in  their  silent  might. 
Moving  in  steel-cold  majesty  away — 

Away  into  the  night. 


THE  LI&HTNINGh-ROD  DISPENSER. 

WILL.  OABLITOV. 

If  the  weaty  world  is  willing,  I've  a  little  word  to  say 
Of  a  lightning-rod  dispenser  that  dropped  down  on  me  one  day. 
With  a  poem  in  his  motions,  with  a  sermon  in  his  mien, 
With  hands  as  white  as  lilies,  and  a  face  uncommon  clean. 
No  wrinkle  had  liis  vestments,  and  his  linen  glistened  white. 
And  his  new-oonstructed  necktie  was  an  interesting  sight  'q\^ 
_^  '  o 
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Which  I  almost  wish  his  razor  had  made  red  that  white-skinned 

throat, 
And  the  new-constructed  necktie  had  composed  a  hangman's 

knot, 
Ere  he  brought  his  sleek-trimmed  carcass  for  my  women  folks 

to  see, 
And  his  rip-saw  tongue  a-buzzin'  for  to  gouge  a  gash  in  me. 

i 
But  I  couldn't  help  but  like  him— as  I  always  think  I  must, 

The  gold  of  my  old  doctrines  in  a  fellow-heap  of  dust ; 

When  I  fired  my  own  opinions  at  this  person,  round  by  round, 

They  drew  an  answering  volley  of  a  very  similar  sound  ; 

I  touched  him  on  religion^  and  the  liopes  my  heart  had  known; 

He  said  he*d  had  experiences  quite  similar  of  his  own. 

I  told  him  of  the  doubtin's  that  made  dark  my  early  years ; 

He  had  laid  awake  till  morning  with  that  same  old  breed  of 

fears. 

I  told  him  of  the  rough  path  I  hoped  to  heaven  to  go ; 

He  was  on  that  very  ladder,  only  just  a  round  below. 

I  told  him  of  my  visions  of  the  sinfulness  of  gain  ; 

He  had  seen  the  self-same  picters,  though  not  quite  so  clear 

and  plain. 
Our  politics  was  different,  and  at  first  he  galled  and  winced  ; 
But  I  arg'ed  him  so  able  he  was  very  soon  convinced. 

And  'twas  getting  toward  the  middle  of  a  hungry  summer  day  : 
There  was  dinner  on  the  table,  and  I  asked  him  would  he  stay. 
And  he  sat  down  among  us,  everlasting  trim  and  neat, 
And  asked  a  short,  crisp  blessing,  almost  good  enough  to  eat ; 
Then  he  fired  up  on  the  mercies  of  our  Great  Eternal  Friend, 
And  gave  the  Lord  Almighty  a  good,  first  class  recomii  end  ; 
And  for  full  an  hour  we  listened  to  the  sugar-coated  scamp, 
Talking  like  a  blessed  angel — eating  like  a — blasted  tramp. 

My  wife,  she  liked  the  stranger,  smiling  on  him  warm  and 

sweet 
(It  always  flatters  women  when  their  guests  are  on  the  eat). 
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And  he  hinted  that  some  ladies  never  lose  their  early  charms, 
And  kissed  her  latest  baby,  and  received  it  in  his  arms. 
My  sons  and  daughters  liked  him,  for  he  had  progressive  views^ 
And  chewed  the  quid  of  fancy,  and  gave  down  the  latest  news  ; 
And  I  couldn't  help  but  like  him,  as  I  fear  I  always  must, 
The  gold  of  my  own  doctrines  in  a  fellow-heap  of  dust. 

He  was  spreading  desolation  through  a  piece  of  apple  pie, 
When  he  paused,  and  looked  upon  us,  with  a  tear  in  his  oft' 

eye, 
And  said,  "  O  happy  family  1 — your  blessings  make  me  sad  ; 
You  call  to  mind  tho  dear  ones  that  in  happier  days  I  had  ; 
A  wife  as  sweet  as  this  one  ;  a  babe  as  bright  and  fair  ; 
A  little  girl  with  ringlets,  like  that  one  over  there. 
I  worshipped  them  too  blindly  I— my  eyes  with  love  were  dim  ! 
God  took  them  to  His  own  heart,  and  now  I  worship  Him  ; 
But  had  I  not  neglected  the  means  within  my  way. 
Then  they  might  still  be  living,  and  loving  rae  to-day. 

"  One  night  there  came  a  tempest,  the  thunder-peals  were  dire, 
The  clouds  that  tramped  above  us  were  shooting  bolts  of  fire  ; 
In  my  own  house  I,  lying,  was  thinking  to  my  blame, 
IIow  little  I  had  guarded  against  those  shafts  of  flame, 
^^^len,  crash  I— through  roof  and  ceiling  the  deadly  lightning 

cleft. 
And  killed  my  wife  and  children,  and  only  I  was  left. 

**Bince  th^t  dread  time  I've  wandered,  and  naught  for  life 

have  cared. 
Save  to  save  others*  loved  ones,  whose  lives  have  yet  been 

spared ; 
Since  then  it  is  my  mission,  where'er  by  sorrow  tossed. 
To  sell  to  virtuous  people  good  lightning-rods — at  cost. 
With  sure  and  strong  protection  I'll  clothe  your  buildings  o'er, 
'Twill  cost  you  fifty  dollars  (perhaps  a  trifle  more)  ; 
What  little  else  it  comes  to  at  lowest  price  I'll  put 
(You  signing  this  agreement  to  pay  so  much  per  foot)."r^         i 
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I  signed  it,  while  my  famUy  all  approving  stood  about ; 

And  dropped  a  tear  upon  it — (but  I  didn't  blot  it  out  1) 

That  very  day  with  wagons  came  some  men  both  great  and 

small  ; 
They  climbed  upon  my  buildings  just  as  if  they  owned  'em  all; 
They  hacked  'em,  and  they  hewed  'em,  much  against  my  loud 

desires ; 
They  trimmed  'em  up  with  gewgaws,  and  they  bound  'em  down 

with  wires  ; 
They  trimmed  'em  and  they  wired  'em,  and  they  trimmed  and 

wired  'em  still, 
And  every  precious  minute  kept  a-running  up  the  bill. 

My  soft-spoken  guest  a-seeking  did  I  rave  and  rush  and  run  ; 
He  was  supping  with  a  neighbor,  just  a  three-mile  further  on. 
**  Do  you  think,"  I  fiercely  shouted,  "  that  I  want  a  mile  o'  wire 
To  save  each  separate  haycock  out  o'  Heaven's  consuming  fire  ? 
Do  you  think  to  keep  my  buildin's  safe  from  some  uncertain 

harm, 
I'm  goin'  to  deed  you  over  all  the  balance  of  my  farm  ? " 

He  looked  up  quite  astonished,  with  a  face  devoid  of  guile, 
And  he  pointed  to  the  contract  with  a  reassuring  smile  ; 
It  was  the  first  occasion  that  he  disagreed  with  me  ; 
But  he  held  me  to  that  paper  with  a  firmness  sad  to  see ; 
And  for  that  thunder  story,  ere  the  rascal  finally  went, 
I  paid  two  hundred  dollars,  if  I  paid  a  single  cent. 

And  if  any  lightnin'-rodder  wants  a  dinner  dialogue 
With  the  restaurant  department  of  an  enterprising  dog, 
Let  him  set  his  mill  a-runnin'  just  inside  my  outside  gate, 
And  I'll  bet  two  hundred  dollars  that  he  won't  have  long  to 
wait. 
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THE  DEAD  STUDENT. 

WILL  OASLETOV. 

It  doesn't  seem — ^now  does  it,  Jack? — as  if  poor  Brown  were 

dead  ; 
'Twas  only  yesterday  at  noon  he  had  to  take  his  bed. 
The  day  before  he  played  first  base,  and  ran  McFarland  down  ; 
And  then  to  slip  away  so  sly — 'twas  not  at  all  like  Brown. 

The  story  seems  too  big  to  take.     Most  any  one  will  find 
It's  sometimes  hard  to  get  a  man  well  laid  out  in  his  mind. 
And  Brown  was  just  afire  with  life.     'T;wouldn't  scare  me,  I 

avow. 
To  hear  a  whoop,  and  see  the  man  go  rushing  past  here  now. 

Poor  Brown  !  he's  lying  in  his  room,  as  white  as  drifted  snow. 
I  called  upon  him,  as  it  were,  an  hour  or  two  ago. 
A-rushing  into  Brownie's  room  seemed  awkward  like  and  queer ; 
We  haven' t'spoken  back  and  forth  for  something  like  a  year. 

We  didn't  pull  together  square  a  single  night  or  day  ; 
Howe'er  I  went,  he  soon  contrived  to  find  another  way. 
He  ran  against  me  in  my  loves  :  we  picked  a  dozen  bones 
About  that  girl  you  used  to  like — ^the  one  that  married  Jones. 

He  worked  against  me  in  the  class,  before  my  very  eyes. 
He  opened  up  and  scooped  me  square  out  of  the  Junior  prize. 
In  the  last  campus  rush  we  came  to  strictly  business  blows, 
And  from  the  eye  he  left  undimmed  I  viewed  his  damaged 
•  nose. 

In  fact,  I  came  at  last  to  feel— and  own  it  with  dismay — 
That  life  would  be  worth  living  for  if  Brown  were  out  the  way. 
But  when  I  heard  that  he  was  dead  my  feelings  tacked  ;  and 

then 
I  would  have  given  half  my  life  to  get  his  back  again. 

I  called  upon  him,  as  it  were,  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

The  room  was  neat  beyond  excuse — the  women  mada  it  so.. 
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Be  sure  he  had  no  hand  in  that,  and  naught  about  it  knew. 
To  see  the  order  lying  round  had  made  him  very  blue. 


A  sweet  bouquet  of  girlish  flowers  smiled  in  the  face  of  Death. 
Straight  through  the  open  window  came  the  morning's  fragrant 

breath. 
Close-caged,  a  small  canary  bird,  with  glossy,  yellow  throat, 
Skipped  drearily  from  perch  to  perch,  and  never  sung  a  note. 

With  hair  unusually  combed  sat  poor  McFarland  near, 
Alternately  perusing  Greek,  and  wrestling  with  a  tear. 
A  homely  little  girl  of  six,  for  some  old  kindness'  sake. 
Was  sobbing  in  the  corner  there  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  books  looked  worn  and  wretched  like,  almost  as  if  they 

knew, 
And  seemed  to  be  a- whispering  their  titles  to  my  view. 
His  rod  and  gun  were  in  their  place  ;  and  high,  where  all 

might  see, 
Gleamed  jauntily  the  boating  cap  he  won  last  year  from  me. 

I  lifted  up  the  solemn  sheet.     That  honest,  earnest  face 
Showed  signs  of  culture  and  of  toil  that  Death  would  not  erase. 
As  western  skies  at  twilight  mark  where  late  the  sun  has  been. 
Brown's  face  revealed  the  mind  and  soul  that  once  had  burned 
within. 


He  looked  so  grandly  helpless  there,  upon  that  lonely  bed  I 
Oh,  Jack  I  these  manly  foes  are  foes  no  more  when  they  are 

dead  ! 
"Old  boy!"   I  sobbed,  ** 'twas  half  my  fault.      This  heart 

makes  late  amends." 
I  took  the  white  cold  hands  in  mine — and  Brown  and  I  were 

friends. 
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TH  >^'  MUUS  STAMFKDE. 

JEBOXS  BUBHSTT. 

Well,  sir.  111  tell  you  that  queer  stoiy. 

It's  true  as  Scripture  that  we  read  ; 
But  there  are  things  we  can't  account  for. 

And  one  of  them's  a  mule  8tamx)ede. 

Bill  Job  and  I  were  on  the  prairie, 

One  long,  hot  day  in  last  July  ; 
Down  where  you  see  the  Spanish  mountainB, 

Twin  peaks  that  reach  up  to  the  sky. 

Well,  as  I  said,  'twas  hot  as  blazes, 

And  so  we  hauled  off  for  the  night. 
And  made  a  camp  down  in  the  valley 

At  five  o'clock,  and  struck  a  light. 

For,  hot  or  cold,  we  want  our  cofitee. 

Flapjacks  and  bacon,  reg'lar,  too  ; 
So  William  made  a  fire  for  supper, 

While  I  tied  up  a  mule  or  two. 

The  mules  ?    Oh,  yes,  we  had  some  forty. 

To  take  on  down  to  Santa  Fe, 
Owned  by  a  man  who  lived  in  Denver, 

U.  S.  trader,  who  made  it  pay. 

Two  aged  mules  I  put  on  picket, 
And  drove  the  pins  where  they  could  pass 

Around  the  yucca  heads  and  cactus, 
And  fill  themselves  with  buffalo  grcca. 

Aftei  awhile  I  heard  Bill  calling. 

And  on  a  pan  go  rub-a-dub. 
And  so  I  left  the  mules  a-grazing 

To  join  the  boy  and  tackle  grub. 
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Well,  when  we  got  away  with  supper. 

We  out  with  pipes  to  smoke  and  rest ;. 
I  told  a  yam  about  the  Indians, 

But  William  trumped  it  with  his  best. 

And  there  we  lay  and  took  it  easy, 

Talking  of  home,  and  swapping  views 
Of  mines  and  cattle  and  sheep  and  greasers. 

Of  San  Juan  strikes  and  Leadville  news. 

Bill  for  awhile  kept  looking  upward. 
And  then  in  words  that  seemed  like  sighs. 

Said  he,  "  Old  boy,  there's  two  stars  yonder 
That  look  just  like  a  pair  of  eyes — 

*'  A  pair  of  eyes  that  once  I  worshipped. 

And  loved  the  owner  of  indeed  ! 
She's  dead,  tho'  now,  and — Jack,  by  thunder  I 

Them  mules  are  on  a  big  stampede  ! " 

And  sure  enough,  without  a  warning. 

The  whole  band  started  on  a  run, 
And  struck  out  north  like  blooded  racers. 

As  if  the  devil  was  in  each  one. 

We  caught  our  horses,  sinched  the  saddles, 

Never  stopping  a  word  to  say. 
Mounted  in  haste,  and  put  for  the  sinners, 

Already  at  least  two  miles  away. 

I  mind  the  moon  was  just  a-rising. 

The  stars  looked  like  a  million  eyes, 
And  as  we  rode  they  seemed  to  wonder, 

And  squint  and  blink  in  real  surprise. 

But  on  we  went,  and  made  a  rumpus 
That  would  have  waked  the  dead  that  night ; 

'Twas  rich  to  see  the  wolves  unlimber. 
And  antelopes  skip  out  of  sight  1 
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Still  on  we  went — the  night  was  passing, 
The  air  was  growing  cold  and  raw  ; 

Fast  as  we  went  the  mules  went  faster. 
Until  we  reached  the  Arkansas. 

There  Bill  declared  that  we  would  get  'cm, 
And  run  'em  in  some  big  corral ; 

But  when  they  reached  the  blank  old  river 
They  all  rushed  in  and  through  pell-mell  I 

They  stopped  to  drink  above  Pueblo, 
Then  took  the  road  to  Cottonwood  y 

Their  feet  just  went  like  tenor  drums,*  sir; 
A  cavalry  charge  ain't  half  so  good. 

At  Dead  Man's  Ranch,  as  fresh  cs  ever. 
They  up  and  skipx)ed  like  birds  away  ; 

And,  what  wao  strange,  they  went  on  skipping. 
Clear  through  the  night  until  broad  day. 

And  so  at  last  we  found  it  useless 

To  slash  ahead  on  such  a  ride, 
And  just  let  go  the  whole  blank  outfit 

As  they  warbled  up  the  Big  Divide. 

That  day,  we  heard,  they  got  to  Denver, 
And  made  it  lively  passing  through  ; 

At  ten  the  next  they  sighted  Greeley, 
And  struck  across  the  Cache  la  Pou. 

Where  did  we  find  'em  ?    Now  you've  got  me  ; 

We  heard  from  every  man  we  met 
Of  forty  mules  a-going  northward, 

And  Bill  Job  swears  they're  going  yet  t 
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THE  PINE  TO  THE  PALMETTO. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  of  Plattsbarg,  N.  T.,  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Union  sen? 
ice,  wrote  the  following  response,  which  was  sent  to  the  Nashville  American 
as  the  Pine's  reply  to  the  Palmetto  : 

We  would  thank  you,  oh,  sweet  singer,  for  your  message  so 

divine^    • 
Coming  up  from  Southern  borders — "  The  Palmetto  to  the  Pine ; " 
For  although  our  land  is  chilly,  yet  our  hearts  within  us  bum, 
And  for  the.  peace  of  former  days  our  bosoms  fondly  yearn  ; " 
So  from  out  our  frozen  Northland  we  would  gladly  send  to  the^ 
A  message  of  the  love  we  bear  our  sister  Tennessee. 

The  women  of  the  older  days  were  not  more  good  and  true 
Than  those  who  ever  keep,  to-day,  their  country's  weal  in  view  ; 
The  men  of  yore  were  not  more  brave  than  they  of  later  day. 
Who  for  the  love  of  country  wore  "the  blue"  and  wore  "the 

gray." 
Further  proof  of  their  devotion  to  their  country  no  one  needs 
Than  the  valor  and  endurance  that  signalized  their  deeds  ; 
And  now  from  war  of  blows  or  words  we  fain  would  have  surcease, 
And  let  the  great  Centennial  year  bring  to  us  perfect  peace. 

And  let  it  be  a  peace  to  last  throughout  all  coming  years, 
That  we  no  more  may  drench  the  land  in  blood  and  women's  tears ; 
Our  country  still  "  the  refuge  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.** 
South  and  North  from  strife  of  sections  shall  have  perpetual  rest, 
And  in  the  future  ages,  as  in  days  of  "  auld  lang  syne," 
The  words  of  love  sung  'neath  the  Palm  sliall  be  echoed  'neath 
the  Pine. 


THE  SEVEN  STAGES. 

▲Noxmcous. 
Only  a  baby, 

Blissed  and  caressed, 

Gently  held  to  a  mother's  bteast.        , 
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Only  a  child, 

Toddling  alone. 

Brightening  now  its  happy  home. 

Only  a  boy, 

Trudging  to  school, 
Governed  now  by  sterner  rule. 

Only  a  youth, 

Living  in  dreams, 

Full  of  promise  life  now  seems. 

Only  a  man. 

Battling  with  life. 

Shared  in  now  by  loving  wife. 

Only  a  father, 

■Burdened  with  care. 

Silver  threads  in  dark-brown  hair. 

Only  a  gray  beard, 

Toddling  again, 

Growing  old  and  full  of  pain. 

Only  a  mound, 

O'ergrown  with  grass, 
Dreams  unrealized — rest  at  last 


r  

THE  PATTER  OF  THE  SHINOLE. 

▲2(ONZJ10U8> 

When  the  angry  passions  gathering  in  my  mother's  face  I  see. 
And  she  leads  mo  in  the  bedroom — gently  lays  me  on  her  knee ; 
Then  I  know  that  I  shall  catch  it,  and  my  flesh  in  fancy  itches. 
As  I  listen  for  the  patter  of  the  shingle  on  my  breeches. 

Every  tinkle  of  the  shingle  has  an  echo  and  a  sting. 

And  a  thousand  burning  fancies  into  active  being  spring, 

And  a  thousand  bees  and  hornets  'neath  my  coat-tails  seem  to 

swarm, 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  fihingle— Oh  I  so  warm. 
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In  a  splutter  comes  my  father,  who  I  supposed  had  gone, 
To  survey  the  situation,  and  tell  her  to  lay  it  on  ; 
To  see  her  beading  o'er  me  as  I  listen  to  the  strain, 
Played  by  her  and  by  the  shingle,  in  a  wild  and  weird  refrain. 

In  a  sudden  intermission,  which  appears  my  only  chance, 
I  say,  "  Strike  gently,  mother,  or  you'll  split  my  Sunday  pauts  ! " 
She  stops  a  moment — draws  her  breath — the  shingle  hoWs  tiloft, 
And  says,  "I  had  not  thought  of  that,  my  son — just  take  them 
off!" 

Holy  Moses  !  and  the  Angels  I  cast  thy  pitying  glances  down  ; 
And  thou,  Oh  1  Family  Doctor,  put  a  good  hot  poultice  on  ! 
And  may  I  with  fools  and  dunces  everlastingly  commingle, 
If  I  ever  say  another  word  when  mother  wields  the  shingle. 


THE  KING-'S  RINO. 

TQBODOSE  TILTON. 

Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  King, 
Who  upon  his  signet  ring 
Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise. 
Which  if  held  before  his  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance. 
Fit  for  every  change  or  chance. 
Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they  : 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away  1 " 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand ; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  rival  these. 
But  he  counted  little  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main. 
"  What  is  wealth  ?  "  the  King  would  say, 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away  I "       ^         , 
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In  the  revels  of  his  court. 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport. 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  of  his  jests. 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine. 
Cried,  "  Oh  loving  friends  of  mine. 
Pleasure  comes  but  not  to  stay ; 
*    Even  this  shall  pass  away  I " 

Lady  fairest  ever  seen 
Was  the  bride  he  crowned  his  queen. 
Pillowed  on  the  marriage  bed, 
Whispering  to  his  soul,  he  said, 
'*  Though  a  bridegroom  never  pressed 
Dearer  bosom  to  his  breast. 
Mortal  flesh  must  come  to  clay  ; 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away  ! " 

Fighting  on  a  curious  field 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 
Soldiers  with  a  loud  lament 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent. 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
"  Pain  is  hard  to  bear, "  he  cried  ; 
"  But  with  patience  day  by  day. 
Even  this  shall  pass  away  ! " 

Towering  in  the  public  square 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air. 
Rose  his  statue  carved  in  stone. 
Then  the  King,  disguised,  unknown. 
Gazing  at  his  sculptured  name, 
Asked  himself,  **  and  what  is  famet 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay  ; 
Even  this  shall  pass  away  ! " 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old. 
Waiting  at  the  gates  of  gold, 
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Spake  lie  With  bis  dying  breath, 
**  Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death  ?  " 
Then  in  answer  to  the  King, 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray — 
'*  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 


THE  OLD  SERMON. 

ANOJfrMOUS. 

The  solemn  hush  of  midnight  is  brooding  over  the  earth  ; 
Alone  in  my  state  and  splendor,  I  wait  for  the  new  day's  birth. 
No  sound  breaks  in  on  the  stillness,  no  sound  in  the  silence  calls, 
So  heavy  the  velvet  hangings,  so  thick  are  my  study  walls. 
I  would  sit  in  the  dusty  silence,  and  rest  both  heart  and  brain. 
And  gather  strength  for  the  warfare  that  day  brings  on  again  ; 
But  a  picture  comes  in  the  darkness  of  a  place  I  knew  whca  a 

boy. 
And  it  chills  the  heart  that  is  throbbing  with  the  flush  of  world- 
ly joy. 

'Tis  a  simple  church  in  a  meadow-land, 
Where  I  see  a  white-haired  pastor  stand. 
Who  warns  his  flock  with  uplifted  hand, 
"  Except  ye  be  like  the  children. 
Ye  cannot  enter  in." 

There's  a  glitter  and  glory  around  me  that  is  bom  of  a  guinea's 

shine  ; 
I  measure  a  thousand  acres,  and  know  that  their  wealth  is  mine  ; 
I  hear  in  the  shout  of  the  gaping  crowd  the  homage  they  bear 

my  name — 
It  is  written  in  radiant  letters  on  the  glittering  roll  of  fame  ; 
The  sound  of  the  words  I  utter  is  echoed  from  land  to  land. 
And  the  helm  that  sways  a  nation  is  trusted  within  my  hand  ; 
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And  my  heart  grows  faint  like  a  woman's  when  the  dusk  of  twl-- 

light  nears, 
And  I  dread  the  solemn  midnight  when  the  white-haired  man 
appears  ; 

For  soul  and  spirit  become  perplexed  ; 
I  dread  the  words  that  are  coming  next, 
The  awful  sound  of  that  simple  text ; 
"  E!ccept  ye  be  like  the  children, 
Ye  cannot  enter  in. " 

Long  and  fierce  was  the  struggle  that  placed  me  upon  the 

height  ; 
I  wrought  with  a  will  for  the  lustre  that  has  made  my  name  so 

bright ; 
I  won  me  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  wreathed  it  around  my  brow. 
And  the  wounds  of  the  mighty  conflict  I  bear  about  me  now. 
And  mine  is  the  right  of  resting.,  of  pausing  awhile  in  the  strife. 
For  I  fought  the  fight  like  a  victor,  and  conquered  the  thing 

called  life. 
But  that  picture  will  come  in  the  darkness,  and  stifle  the  fire. 

light's  gleam 
Till  I  pale  and  shrink  like  a  culprit  who  is  bound  in  a  nightmare 

dream  ; 

For  I  see  the  old  man  standing  there. 

The  lifted  hands  and  the  whitened  hair, 

And  I  hear  the  trembling  voice  declare : 
**  Except  ye  be  like  the  children, 
Ye  cannot  enter  in." 

So  I  sit  alone  in  the  midnight,  while  the  ghosts  of  the  past  flit  by, 
And  they  warn  me  with  shadowy  fingers  of  the  end  that  is  draw- 
ing nigh  ; 
I  think  of  the  life  within  me,  of  the  fierce  and  resistless  will, 
And  the  frail  and  helpless  body  that  must  lie  so  cold  and  still, 
Till  the  quivering  heart  in  my  bosom  grows  faint  and  numb  with 

fear, 
With  dread  of  the  awful  summons  that  one  day  I  must  hear. 
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Aad  I  turn  with  a  shudder  of  loathing  from  the  power  I  stooped 

to  win. 
And  I  long  for  the  heart  of  childhood,  untouched,  unsullied  by 
sin  ; 

For  the  voice  of  truth  falls  on  my  ears 
And  memory  calleth  adown  the  years. 
While  awed  and  frightened  my  soul  still  hears  : 
**  Except  ye  be  like  the  children, 
Ye  cannot  enter  in." 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

LBS  O.  HAItms. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  at  the  close  of  day. 

For  he  felt  the  weight  of  his  many  years  ; 
His  form  was  bent  and  his  hair  was  gray, 

And  his  eyes  were  dim  with  the  falling  tears. 
The  school  was  out  and  his  task  was  done, 

And  the  house  seemed  now  so  strangely  still. 
As  the  last  red  beam  of  the  setting  sun 

Stole  silently  over  the  window-sill. 

Stole  silently  into  the  twilight  gloom. 

And  the  deepening  shadows  fell  athwart 
The  vacant  seats  and  the  vacant  room. 

And  the  vacant  place  in  the  old  man's  heart ; 
For  his  school  had  been  all  in  all  to  him, 

Who  had  no  wife,  nor  children,  nor  land,  nor  gold, 
But  his  frame  was  weak  and  his  eyes  were  dim. 

And  the  fiat  was  issued  at  last — *  *  Too  old  1 " 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  trembling  hands 

A  moment,  as  one  might  bend  to  pray  ; 
*•  Too  old  I "  they  say,  and  the  school  demands 

A  wiser  and  younger  head  to-day. 
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"  Too  old  I  too  old  ! "  these  men  forget 
It  was  I  who  guided  their  tender  years  ; 

Their  hearts  were  hard,  and  they  pitied  not 
My  trembling  lips  and  my  falling  tears. 

**  Too  old  I  too  old  !  '*    It  was  all  they  said, 

I  looked  in  their  faces  one  by  one. 
But  they  turned  away,  and  my  heart  was  lead  ; 

"  Dear  Lord,  it  is  hard,  but  Thy  will  be  done." 
The  night  stole  on,  and  a  blacker  gloom 

Was  over  the  vacant  benches  cast ; 
The  master  sat  in  the  silent  room. 

But  his  mind  was  back  in  the  days  long  past. 

And  the  shadows  took,  to  his  tear-dimmed  sight. 

Dear  well-known  forms,  and  his  heart  was  thrilled 
With  the  blessed  sense  of  its  old  delight" ; 

For  the  vacant  benches  all  were  filled  ; 
And  he  slowly  rose  at  his  desk  and  took 

His  well-worn  Bible  that  lay  within. 
And  he  said,  as  he  lightly  tapped  the  book, 

"  It  is  the  hour — let  school  begin." 

And  he  smiled  as  his  kindly  glances  fell 

On  the  well-beloved  faces  there — 
John,  Rob  and  Will,  and  laughing  Nell, 

And  blue-eyed  Bess,  with  the  golden  hair. 
And  Tom,  and  Charley,  and  Ben,  and  Paul, 

Who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  spelling-class— 
All  in  their  places — and  yet  they  all 

Were  lying  under  the  graveyard  grass. 

He  read  the  Book  and  he  knelt  to  pray. 

And  he  called  the  classes  to  recite. 
For  the  darkness  all  had  rolled  away 

From  a  soul  that  saw  by  an  inward  light. 
With  words  of  praise  for  a  work  of  care. 

With  a  kind  reproof  for  a  broken  rule. 
The  old  man  tottered,  now  here,  now  there, 

Through  the  spectral  ranks  of  his  shadow  school. 
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Tlius  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  came, 

And  darkness  folded  her  robe  of  gloom, 
And  the  sun  looked  in,  with  his  eye  of  flame. 

On  the  vacant  seats  of  the  silent  room. 
The  wind  stole  over  the  window-sill, 

And  swept  through  the  aisles  in  a  merry  rout, 
But  the  face  of  the  master  was  white  and  still ; 

Bis  work  was  finished  and  his  school  was  out. 


THE  VOLUPTUARY. 

ELLA  WHEELER. 

0  I  am  sick  of  love  reciprocated. 

Of  hopes  fulfilled,  ambitions  gratified. 
Life  holds  no  thing  to  be  anticipated. 
And  I  am  sad  from  being  satisfied. 

The  eager  J07  felt  climbing  up  the  mountain 
Has  left  me,  now  the  highest  peak  is  gained. 

The  crystal  spray  that  fell  from  Fame's  fair  fountain 
Was  sweeter  than  the  waters  were  when  chained. 

The  gilded  apple  which  the  world  calls  pleasure, 
And  wliich  I  purchased  with  my  youth  and  strength. 

Pleased  me  a  moment.  But  the  empty  treasure 
Lost  all  its  lustre,  and  grew  dim  at  length. 

And  love,  all  growing  with  a  golden  glory. 

Delighted  me  a  season  with  its  tale. 
It  pleased  the  longest,  but  at  last  the  story, 

So  oft  repeated,  to  my  heart  grew  stale. 

1  lived  for  self,  and  all  I  asked  was  given. 

I  have  had  all,  and  now  am  sick  of  bliss. 
No  other  punishment  designed  by  Heaven 


Could  strike  me  half  so  forcibly  as  this. 
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I  feel  no  sense  of  aught,  but  enervation 
In  all  the  joys  my  selfish  aims  have  brought. 

And  know  no  wish  but  for  anniliilation, 

Since  that  would  give  me  freedom  from  all  thought. 

O,  blest  is  he  who  has  some  aim  defeated  ; 

Some  mighty  loss  to  balance  all  his  gain. 
For  him  there  is  a  hope  not  yet  completed  ; 

For  him  life  yet  has  draughts  of  joy  and  pain. 

But  cured  is  he  who  knows  no  balked  ambition. 
No  hopeless  hope,  no  loss  beyond  repair. 

But  sick  and  sated  with  complete  fruition. 
Keeps  not  the  pleasure  even  of  despair. 


THE  DEALER'S  STORY. 

G.  H.  JS8S0P. 

About  the  game's  morality, 

I  think  that's  neither  here  nor  there  : 
I  think  its  much  like  other  games, 

When  dealt  upon  the  square. 

If  men  have  cash  and  want  to  play. 
The  law  won't  hinder  them  a  bit ; 

In  time  they  learn  it  doesn't  pay. 
And  they  sometimes  quit. 

I've  dealt  the  game  for  twenty  years. 

I've  left  it  now  ;  I  didn't  fail ; 
I  sickened  at  one  sight  I  saw — 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Some  three  years  since  I  ran  a  game — 
A  high-toned  one — dead  on  the  square. 

If  I'm  not  wrong  you  know  the  place  ; 

I  thiiik  I've  seen  you  there.  ^         . 
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Well,  sir,  I  ran  a  tliriving  game, 
And  dealt  for  half  the  bloods  in  town. 

Tve  had  as  much  as  five  lay  outs, 
And  no  chance  to  sit  down. 

One  evening  as  a  young  chap  strolled  in, 
Fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and  clear-cut  face, 

So  fresh  that  you  could  see  he  was 
A  stranger  in  the  place. 

He  was  at  home  though,  for  I  saw 

In  his  blue  eyes  the  love  of  play, 
And  after  that  first  evening's  deal 

He  scarcely  missed  a  day. 

He  played  his  pile  right  up  and  up, 
And  never  growled  if  luck  was  hard  ; 

He'd  stack  the  limit  up  in  blue 
On  every  second  card. 

His  luck  was  bad  ;  sometimes  the  worst 

I  ever  saw — and  Tve  seen  lots 
I've  known  him  in  a  single  deal 

Lose  seven  double  shots. 

Business  for  me,  of  course,  and  yet 
Sometimes  it  almost  seemed  too  bad ; 

Of  course,  I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
But  still  I  liked  the  lad. 

He'd  lots  of  cash  though  ;  I  should  think 
He  must  hav^  dropped  since  that  first  day 

A  hundred  thousand,  first  and  last, 
Before  he  gave  up  play. 

We  quit  gambling  the  same  night : 

He,  poor  boy,  for  sufficient  cause, 
And  I  because  I  loathed  the  game, 

And  this  was  how  it  was  :  r^         ] 
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He  didn't  have  mucli  coin  along, 

It  gave  out  in  a  deal  or  two  ; 
So  lie  put  up  a  diamond  ring 

To  see  his  ill  luck  through. 

The  chips  soon  went  :  he  had  a  pin, 
A  flaming  stone  in  massive  gold  ; 

Without  a  word  he  passed  it  in, 
And  drew  five  hundred  cold. 

So  help  me  God  I  I  wished  him  luck, 
As  did  each  player  in  the  place ; 

But,  no  ;  his  last  stack  came  my  way 
Upon  a  losing  ace. 

He  passsed  me  in  his  watch  and  chain, 
And  drew,  1  think,  three  hundred  more, 

And  tried  his  line  of  bets  again— 
The  luck  was  as  before. 

My  God  1  I  never  shall  forget 
The  pale  drawn  look  upon  his  face, 

But  still  he  never  spoke  a  word. 
And  never  left  his  place. 

His  hands  lay  where  his  chips  had  been, 
And  moved  at  times  as  if  to  bet ; 

A  thin,  worn  circlet  of  dull  gold 
Was  on  the  finger  yet. 

It  caught  his  eye  at  last ;  he  stopped 
And  looked  at  it  a  little  space, 

And  a  dark  wave  of  crimson  blood 
Passed  hotly  o'er  his  face. 

And  then  he  drew  it  off  ;  it  came 
Reluctantly,  this  worn  old  ring  ; 

For  closer  than  the  flashing  gem 
This  circlet  seemed  to  cling.  ^         . 
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He  lianded  it  across  to  me  ; 

'*  I  don't  know  what  its  value  ia. 
Bat  rn  redeem  it  first  of  all  ; 

What  can  I  have  on  this  ?  " 

I  took  the  ring ;  it  might  have  coet 

Five  dollars  ;  it  was  worthless  then  ; 
But  I  passed  out  a  fifty  stack 

To  let  him  try  again. 

He  planked  the  pile  down  in  the  pot, 

Then  low  upon  the  table  laid 
His  face  upon  his  folded  arms, 

And  so  that  deal  was  played. 

Well,  the  luck  changed  ;  he  won  three  times ; 

I  told  him  when  the  limit  barred  : 
He  took  no  notice,  so  we  played 

Two-fifty  on  each  card. 

Would  you  believe  it  ?    In  that  deal 

The  pot  won  out  and  never  Jost ; 
And  still  the  winner  hid  his  face 

Upon  his  two  arms  crossed. 

The  deal  was  out ;  I  shook  him  up  ; 

He  did  not  move ;  I  raised  his  head  ; 
And  there,  among  his  piled  up  gains, 

The  boy  was  sitting — dead. 

Tve  often  wondered  to  myself 

What  thoughts  were  flitting  through  his  mind 
When  he  bent  down  his  fair  young  face 

And  hid  it  from  mankind. 

What  pledges  of  a  better  life, 

Regrets  for  fortune  spent  in  vain. 
And  loathing  of  his  bygone  course      ^         i 

Were  burning  in  his  l>rain.      ''''' '' ^OOgle 
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We  cannot  know  ;  it  is  as  well ; 

Such  pangs  we  guess  at,  do  not  feel ; 
His  face  showed  countless  years  of  hell 

lived  through  in  that  brief  deal. 

It  was  not  till  the  inquest  sat 
That  1  learned  all  remorse's  sting  ; 

Tiie  ring  that  changed  his  luck  and  life 
Was  his  dead  mother's  ring. 

Poor  hoy  !    Had  his  sad  lot  been  cast 
With  different  and  better  men 

He  might  be  living  now  ;  for  me, 
I  never  dealt  again. 


THE  WIDOWS  SON. 

ANONYMOUS. 

[An  old  woman  bad  a  son  in  the  Crimean  war.  He  never  came  back. 
She  waited  and  watched  for  him.  One  day  she  met  a  veteran  of  the 
Crimea,  weather-beaten,  battle-scarred,  and  of  him  she  inquired  for  tidings 
of  her  boy.] 

'*  Oh,  were  you  at  the  war  in  the  dire  Eastern  land? 

What  did  you  hear  ?  What  did  you  see  ? 
Saw  you  my  son  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  ? 

Sent  he  by  you  any  dear  word  to  me  ?  " 

**  I  came  from  dread  war  in  the  dire  Eastern  land, 
Three  deeds  I  saw  done  one  might  well  die  to  see ; 

But  I  know  not  your  son  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  i 

If  you  would  hear  of  him,  paint  him  to  me." 

**  Oh,  he  was  as  gentle  as  the  soft  wind  in  May—** 
**  'Tis  not  a  gentle  place  where  I  have  been." 

*'  Ob,  he  had  a  smile  like  the  outbreaJt  of  day — *' 
••  Where  men  are  dyini?  fast  smiles  are  not 
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**  Tell  me  the  mightiest  deeds  that  were  done — 

Deeds  of  chief  honor — you  said  there  were  three- 
Tell  me  of  them,  I  am  sure  Atf  did  one  / 
My  heart  shall  descry  him,  and  cry  *  this  is  he/  " 

**  I  saw  a  man  scale  a  tower  of  despair, 
Went  up  alone— the  host  shouted  aloud — " 

"  That  was  my  son — had  he  streams  of  fair  hair  ?" 
**  Nay,  it  was  darker  than  the  darkest  night's  cloud." 

"  Did  he  live?" 

**  No  he,  died,  but  the  fortress  was  won  I 
And  they  said  it  was  grand  for  a  man  to  die  so." 

'*  Alas  for  his  mother  I  he  was  not  my  son  ; 
Was  there  no  fair-haired  soldier  humbled  the  foe  ? 


"  I  saw  a  man  charge  in  front  of  his  ranks. 

Full  thirty  yards  on,  ia  a  hurry  to  die — 
Straight  as  an  arrow  hurled  at  the  flanks 

Of  a  huge  desert  beast,  ere  the  hunter  draws  nigh." 

"Did  he  live?" 

**  No,  he  died,  but  the  battle  was  won  I 

And  the  conquerors'  cry  carried  his  pame  through  the  air  I 
Be  comforted,  mother,  he  was  not  tliy  son, 

Wan  was  his  forehead  and  gray  was  his  hair." 

**  Oh,  the  brow  of  my  son  was  as  smooth  as  a  rose, 

I  kissed  it  last  night  in  my  dreams  ; 
I  have  heard  of  two  legends  from  the  land  of  the  foes. 

But  tell  me  the  third  I  you  said  there  were  three  /" 

**  I  saw  a  man  rush  from  the  trenches  and  fly 

In  a  battery's  face— but  it  was  not  to  slay  ; 
A  poor  little  drummer  had  dropped  down  to  die. 

With  his  ankle  shot  through  in  the  place  where  he  lay  ;     ^ 
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"  He  carried  the  boj,  like  a  babe  through  the  rain 
Of  the  death  dealing  torrent  of  grapesbot  and  ^ell. 

And  he  walked  at  a  foot's  pcuse,  because  of  the  pain, 
Laid  his  burden  down  gently,  smiled  once,  and  then  fell." 

"Did  he  liver 

**No,  he  died,  Irtft  he  rescued  tJie  hoy  ! 

Such  a  death  was  more  noble  than  life,  so  they  said  ; 
He  had  streams  of  fair  hair  and  a  face  full  of  joy. 

And  his  name — " 

''  Speak  it  not  1  Tis  my  son,  he  is  dead. 

"  Oh,  dig  him  a  grave  'neath  the  red  rowan  tree, 
Whose  mosses  grow  softer  than  fringes  of  foam. 

And  lay  his  bed  smoothly,  and  leave  room  for  me, 
For  I  shall  be  ready  before  he  comes  home  ; 

**  And  carve  on  his  tombstone  a  name  and  a  wreath, 
A  tale  to  touch  hearts  through  the  slow  spreading  years. 

How  he  died — bis  noble  and  beautiful  death — 
And  his  mother,  who  longed  for  him,  died  of  her  tears." 


TECB  TIME  OF  THE  BARMECIDES. 

J.  C.  KANOAK. 

My  eyes  are  filmed,  my  beard  is  gray, 

I  am  bowed  with  the  weight  of  years ; 
I  would  I  were  stretched  in  my  bed  of  clay. 

With  my  long  lost  youth's  compeers  ! 
For  back  to  the  past,  tho*  the  thought  brings  woe. 

My  memory  ever  glides — 
To  the  old,  old  time,  long,  long  ago. 

The  time  of  the  Barmecides ! 
To  the  old,  old  time,  long,  long  ago, 

The  time  of  the  BarmeoWee.      „g,^^,  .^  Google 
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Then  youth  was  mine,  and  a  fierce,  wild  will, 

And  an  iron  arm  in  war. 
And  a  fleet  foot  high  upon  Ishkar's  hill, 

When  the  watch-lights  glimmered  afar. 
And  a  barb  as  fiery  as  any  I  know 

That  Khoord  or  Beddaween  rides. 
Ere  my  friends  lay  low — long,  long  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides  ; 
Ere  my  friends  lay  low — long,  long,  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Gnu  golden  goblet  illumed  my  board, 

One  silver  dish  was  there  ; 
At  hand  my  tried  Karamanian  sword 

Lay  always  bright  and  bare. 
For  those  were  the  days  when  the  angry  blow 

Supplanted  the  word  that  chides — 
When  hearts  could  glow — long,  long  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides  ; 
When  hearts  could  glow — long,  long  ago 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides. 

Through  city  and  desert  my  mates  and  I 

Were  free  to  rove  and  roam. 
Our  diapered  canopy  the  deep  of  the  sky, 

Or  the  roof  of  the  palace  dome — 
Oh  I  ours  was  the  vivid  life  to  and  fro 

Which  only  sloth  derides ; — 
Men  spent  life  so,  long,  long  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides  ; 
Men  spent  life  so,  long,  long  ago. 

In  the  time  of  the  Barmecides. 


I  see  rich  Bagdad  once  again. 
With  its  turrets  of  Moorish  mould. 

And  the  Khalif  s  twice  five  hundred  men, 
Whose  binishes  flamed  with  fiK>ld  :^         i 
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I  call  Up  many  a  gorgeous  show 
Which  the  pall  of  oblivion  hides — 

All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago, 
With  the  time  of  the  Barmecides  ; 

All  passed  like  snow,  long,  long  ago, 
With  the  time  of  the  Barmecides  ! 


But  mine  eye  is  dim,  and  my  beard  is  gray, 

And  I  bend  with  the  weight  of  years — 
May  I  soon  go  down  to  the  house  of  clay, 

Where  slumber  my  youth's  compeers  I 
For  with  them  and  the  imst,  tho'  the  thought  wakes  woe. 

My  memory  ever  abides. 
And  I  mourn  for  the  times  gone  long  ago,    - 

For  the  times  of  the  Barmecides  1 
I  mourn  for  the  times  gone  long  ago. 

For  the  times  of  the  Barmecides  I 


THE  HOLLY  BRANCH. 

"  BBOWNIE." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  shot  at  dawn,"  as  you  say — 

"  My  life  shall  pass  with  the  rising  day, 
All  for  this  dead  and  scentless  branch, 

This  thorny  and  withered  holly  spray. 
You  do  not  believe — well,  it  matters  not ; 

Many  have  died  for  as  small  a  thing — 
A  glance,  a  smile,  or  a  look  of  love, 

Or  a  tear  like  the  dews  of  a  spring. 

**  This  is  the  ilex  of  France  ;  you  see 
That  the  flush  of  the  scarlet  fruit  is  fled— 

Nothing  now  but  a  withered  branch. 
Like  a  tender  trust  that  is  crushed  and  de&d. 
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I  have  kept  it  long  on  my  heart — Why  not  ? 

Pressed  down  with  a  longing  and  yearning  hate 
The  bullets  at  dawn  I  shall  scarcely  feel, 

For  vengeance  is  mine  1  they  will  come  too  late  I 

**  You  want  my  story  of  life — ah  1  well, 

My  life  that  has  seemed  such  a  weary  way 
To  my  tired  heart,  and  that  was  only  gloom 

When  others  around  me  were  glad  and  gay. 
*  How  came  I  here  in  this  dungeon  dread  ? ' 

There  are  many  wronged  come  here  to  dwell, 
Whose  wrongs  led  down  to  the  deeps  of  crime  ; 

'Tis  little  I  know,  but  'tis  hard  to  tell. 

"  I  shall  ever  remember  that  Christmas  Evt% 

With  its  rosy  glow  and  its  golden  light — 
And  the  holly  branch  with  it  glistening  green, 

And  its  thorn,  that  was  flung  to  me  that  night. 
I  stood  on  the  steep  of  the  ruined  wall, 

Deep  shadowed  over  with  ilex  sprays, 
And  I  saw  look  down  from  a  casement  old 

A  fairy  face  with  its  saucy  gaze. 

"  She  stood  framed  in  by  the  casement  dim, 

Her  shoulders,  like  snowflakes,  were  white  and  bare, 
And  sweeping  back  with  a  halo's  light 

I  saw  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 
*Twas  a  vision  of  joy — entranced  I  stood 

Looking  up  through  the  leaves  that  danced 
Till  she,  with  a  nod  and  an  elfin  laugh, 

Cast  down  upon  me  this  holly  branch. 

*'  She  sat  all  day  at  her  work,  alone — 

Weaving  the  threads  of  the  filmy  lace. 
And  under  the  sweep  of  her  sunny  hair 

Shadows  would  darken  her  delicate  facile 
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We  often  met.     I  was  happy  then — 

Happier  still  when  I  knew  her  mine- 
When  the  good  old  priest  his  blessing  gave 
As  we  wedded  were  at  the  holy  shrine. 

"  We  went  to  Paris.     Twas  early  spring 

When  we  left  our  cot  and  the  vines  behind. 
Our  home  was  under  the  dreary  eaves — 

Why  was  I  made  so  strangely  blind  ? 
I  was  very  poor — but  I  gave  her  all, 

My  life  was  hers,  and  my  soul — I  meant 
To  be  great  one  day — for  I  labored  hard — 

And  she,  my  fairy,  she  seemed  content. 

"  She  would  sit  at  the  window  {he  saw  her  there) 

To  watch,  she  said,  for  my  coming  home — 
Would  twine  her  white  arms  about  my  neck 

And  murmur — *  Lonely  ?  I'm  always  alone.' 
I  was  often  away — on  the  stage  each  night, 

Playing  the  part  of  a  prince  or  a  fiend  ; 
In  my  home,  and  parting  my  love  from  me. 

Was  the  *  shadow  that  came  between.' 

*'  'Twas  late  one  night  when  I  reached  my  room 

After  the  play  of  the  **  Bridal  Morn  " — 
The  lamp  still  burned — her  work  still  there — 

But  the  fairy  light  of  my  life  was  gone  1 
I  know  no  more.     I've  been  wandering  long  ! 

God  I  will  this  darkness  have  never  an  end  ? 
Will  the  dawning  bring  me  the  light  I  crave  ? 

Will  death  bring  peace,  do  you  say,  my  friend  ? 

**  The  war  broke  out,  and  we  rushed  to  arms  ; 

I  met  him  there  in  the  royal  ranks — 
When  the  cheers  went  up  and  the  sabres  clashed 

And  swords  blushed  red  with  the  blood  they  drank. 
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Side  by  side  as  we  foagUt  one  day, 
He  was  my  Colonel — perhaps  you  know — 

The  hate  in  my  heart  grew  dark  as  death. 
You  don't  understand  it  ?    'Twas  even  so. 


"  The  hate  in  my  heart  grew  stronger  than  I — 

I  thought  of  my  fairy,  and  all  my  woe —     ' 
Of  the  wrong  he  had  wrought  in  his  careless  pride 

And  the  branch  in  my  bosom  that  stung  me  so. 
We  mutinied — riding  *mid  smoke  and  fire 

He  ordered  surrender  I — I  shot  him  down — 
He  was  my  Colonel — I  laughed  to  see 

The  death-dews  dampen  his  locks  of  brown. 

"  After  that  ?— nothing.     We  failed  I  think- 
But  he  lay  on  the  field  there  cold  and  stark  ; 

You  wonder  a  holly  branch  caused  it  all — 
But  the  thorns  prick  deep — they  have  left  their  mark  I 

Well — I  have  fought  long  in  the  ranks  of  France — 
And  I  shall  be  shot  when  the  night  is  fled ; 

But,  bury  my  ilex— just  here— on  my  heart ; 
*Tis  of  little  value — ^you  see  it  is  dead  ' " 


THE  OLD  BIRCHEN  SWITCH  THAT  HUNG 
ON  THE  WALL. 

ANOKTMOUS. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  school-days  of  boyhood 
When  no  care  nor  contrition  my  wild  spirit  knew 

The  orchards  I  robbed,  our  larks  in  the  wildwood, 
The  schoolhouse  and  grove  where  the  birch  switches  grew — 

The  row  of  mud-pies  with  toe-marks  imprinted, 
How  they  rush  to  my  sight,  at  fond  memory's  SK.  A 
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The  old  cider  mill  with  draughts  never  stinted, 

And  the  switch  that  hung  high  on  the  old  school-house  wall. 
How  the  youngsters  assembled  in  terror  oft  trembled, 

As  that  hide-cutting  switch  came  down  from  the  wall. 

That  knotty  old  switch  in  my  mind  is  abiding, 

For  oft,  when  returned,  with  some  wild  truant  band, 
I  received,  with  that  switch,  a  most  merciless  hiding 

The  toughest  and  sorest  boy-nature  could  stand  ; 
Unlike  the  old  bucket  no  moss  was  adhering. 

No  white  pebbled  bottom  was  touched  when  it  fell, 
No  pure  sense  of  cooling  e'er  marked  its  appearing, 

But  I  marked  each  descent  with  a  jump  and  a  yell  ! 
Oh  1  I  viewed  it  with  loathing,  for  no  under-clothing 

Broke  the  force  of  those  blows  as  so  swiftly  they  fell. 

I  remember  with  trembling  one  grim  little  madam 

Who  taught  me  the  rudiments,  pot  hooks  and  all. 
And  who  thought  to  expel  all  the  sin  left  by  Adam, 

By  thrashing  it  out  with  the  switch  on  the  wall ; 
Tve  been  horsed  o'er  the  knees  of  that  maiden  so  human. 

With  my  back  to  the  foe  and  my  face  to  the  floor, 
And  I  thought  how  fools  prate  of  the  soft  touch  of  woman, 

For  each  touch  drew  a  blister,  each  stroke  woke  a  roar. 
In  that  day  of  tough  switches  and  very  thin  breeches, 

When  correction  was  pressed  both  behind  and  before. 

I  survived  all  the  blows  and  I  married  the  daughter 

Of  that  muscular  schoolmarm  whose  blows  fell  like  rain  ; 
Now  her  roguish  grandchildren  defy  her  with  laughter  ; 

Their  tricks  she  approves — mine  she  punished  with  pain. 
And  though  I  remember  of  not  interceding 

When  she  put  in  the  licks  with  a  switch  or  a  rule, 
If  a  grandchild  I  spank  there's  a  grandmother  pleading — 

'Tis  the  granny  who  whaled  me  of  old  in  the  school. 
With  her  toughest  of  switches,  her  sharpest  of  switches. 

That  startled  a  rogue  like  the  kick  of  a  inulejizedbyCiOOgle 
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How  we  boast  of  advance  in  the  secrets  of  learning. 

How  to  cram  the  young  heads  we  take  infinite  pains, 
And  forget  inward  pangs  yield  to  blisters  and  burning, 

That  the  switch  hath  oft  quickened  both  conscience  and  brains. 
To  four  minor  senses  we're  often  appealing, 

Each  one  to  our  aid  in  connection  we  call. 
But  that  old  bottom  sense,  the  keen  sense  of  feeling, 

No  longer  the  rogue  doth  persuade  or  appall  I 
Yet  to  quiet  confusion,  or  to  force  a  conclusion. 

There's  a  mission  to-day  for  that  switch  on  the  wall. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

▲NONTMOI78. 
EVE. 

They  say  to-night  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  high  as  I  could  reach 
I've  hung  my  stocking  on  the  wall,  and  left  a  kiss  on  each. 
I  left  a  kiss  on  each  for  Him  who'll  fill  my  stocking  quite  ; 
He  never  came  before,  but,  O,  I'm  sure  he  will  to-night. 
And  to-morrow'll  be  the  day  our  blessed  Christ  was  born. 
Who  came  on  earth  to  pity  me,  whom  many  others  scorn. 
And  why  it  is  they  treat  me  so,  indeed  I  cannot  tell, 
But  while  I  love  Him  next  to  you,  then  all  seems  wise  and  well. 
I  long  have  looked  for  Christmas,  mother — waited  all  the  year  ; 
And  very  strange  it  is,  indeed,  to  feel  its  dawn  so  near 
But  to-morrow'll  be  the  day  I  so  have  prayed  to  see, 
And  I  long  to  sleep  and  wake,  and  find  what  it  will  bring  to 

me. 
The  snow  is  in  the  street,  and  through  the  window  all  the  day 
I've  watched  the  little  children  pass  ;  they  seem  so  glad  and 

gay! 
And  gayly  did  they  talk  about  the  gifts  they  would  receive  ;— 
O,  all  the  world  is  glad  to-night,  for  this  is  Christmas  Eve  1  | 

And,  mother,  on  the  cold,  cold  floor,  I've  put  my  little  shoe— 
The  other's  torn  across  the  toe,  and  good  things  might  slip 

♦V»rmiorl>.  _^ 
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I'vo  set  my  little  shoe,  mother,  and  it  for  yon  shall  be. 
For  I  know  that  He'll  remember  you  while  He  remembers  me. 
So  lay  me  in  my  bed,  mother,  and  hear  my  prayers  aright. 
He  never  came  before,  but  oh,  I'm  sure  He  will  to-night. 


MIDNIGHT. 

Mother,  is  it  morning  yet  ?    I  dreamed  that  it  was  here  ; 

I  thought  the  sun  shone  through  the  pane,  so  blessed  and  so 

clear. 
I  dreamed  my  little  stockings  there  were  full  as  they  could 

hold. 
But  it's  hardly  morning  yet.  mother— it  is  so  dark  and  cold. 
I  dreamed  the  bells  rang  from  the  church  where  the  happy  peo- 
ple go. 
And  they  rang  good- will  to  all  men  in  a  language  that  I  know. 
I  thought  I  took  from  off  the  wall  my  little  stockings  there. 
And  on  the  floor  I  emptied  them — such  sights  there  never  wore  ! 
A  doll  was  in  there,  meant  for  me,  just  like  those  little  girls 
Who  always  turn  away  from  me  ;  and  oh,  it  had  such  curls  ! 
I  kissed  it  on  its  painted  cheeks,  my  own  are  not  so  sweet, 
Though  people  used  to  stop  to  pat  and  praise  them  in  the 

street. 
And,  mother,  there  were  many  things  that  would  have  pleEised 

you,  too  ; 
For  He  who  had  remembered  me  had  not  forgotten  you. 
But  I  only  dreamed  'twas  morning,  and  yet  'tis  far  away. 
Though  well  I  know  that  He  will  come  before  the  early  day. 
So  I  will  put  my  dream  aside,  though  I  know  my  dream  was 

true, 
And  sleep  and  dream  my  dream  again,  and  rise  at  mom  with 

yoji. 

CHRISTMAS  MOBN— THE  MOTHER. 

All  night  have  I  walked  with  weeping  till  the  bells  are  ringing 

wild; 
All  night  have  I  walked  with  my  sorrow,  and  lain  In  my  tears 
^       like  a  chUd,  d  g  t  zed  by  Google 
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For  over  against  the  wall,  as  empty  as  they  can  be, 
The  limp  little  stockings  hang,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  in  rm 
Your  vision  was  false  as  the  world,  O,  darling  dreamer  and  dea: 
And  how  can  I  bear  you  to  wake,  and  find  no  Christmas  here ' 
Better  you  and  I  were  asleep  in  the  slumber  whence  none  mt 

start ; 
And,  O,  those  empty  stockings  1   I  coijJd  fill  them  out  of  n: 

heart ! 
No  Christmas  for  you  or  for  me,  darling ;  your  kisses  were  a 

in  vain  ; 
1  have  given  your  kisses  back  to  you  over  and  over  again. 
1  have  folded  you  to  my  breast  with  a  moaning  no  one  hears  ; 
You  heart  is  happy  in  dreams,  though  your  hair  is  damp  wit 

my  tears. 
1  am  out  of  heart  and  hope  ;  I  am  almost  out  of  my  mind  ; 
The  world  is  cruel  and  cold,  and  only  Christ  is  kind  ; 
And  much  must  be  borne  and  forborne  ;  but  the  heaviest  bu 

den  of  all 
That  ever  hath  lain  on  my  life  are  those  little  light  things  o 

the  wall. 
Hush,  bells,  you'll  waken  my  dreamer  !    0  children,  so  full  < 

cheer  I 
Be  a  little  less  glad  in  going  by,  there  hath  been  no  Christmi 

here. 
Oo  tenderly  over  the  stones,  0  light  feet,  tripping  a  tune  ! 
The  slightest  thing  sleeps  in  my  arms— she'll  waken  soon,  tc 

soon. 


VERA  CRUZ. 

ANONYMOUS. 
A  BALLAD  OF  THE  MEXICAN   WAR. 

The  night  is  wild  and  bitter,  the  prairie  lies  in  snow  ; 
And  hark  I  the  wolves  are  howling,  as  'round  the  fort  they  g< 
Close  in  their  guarded  stable  the  horses  snort  with  fear. 
Pile  on  the  logs  still  higher,  we'll  give  the  night  to  cheer  ! 
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While  some  tlie  liaunch  are  broiling,  and  others  spice  the  wine, 
And  some  deck  out  the  table  with  torches  of  the  pine, 
And  nome  bring  in  the  red  game,  or  pastry  crisply  done, 
rU  tell  the  story,  comrades,  how  Vera  Cruz  was  won  1 

You  should  have  seen  our  transports,  a  hundred  in  a  row, 
Like  stately  swans  they  floated,  majestically  and  slow. 
Two  days  we  headed  southward,  out  on  the  boundless  sea, 
Two  days  gray  Orizaba,  towered  upon  our  lea. 
At  last  the  distant  city  flashed  on  the  seaboard  dim  ; 
And  crouched  before  it,  watching,  the  lion  castle  grim. 

Close  by  the  beach  we  anchored,  and  with  a  mighty  shout. 
The  boats  were  launched,  the  oars  were  down,  and  the  long 

line  shot  out. 
A  moment  in  the  breakers  ;  God  help  the  gallant  band  ! 
The  creamy  foam  is  o'er  them  ;  huzza  !  they  gain  the  land. 
The  starry  flag  is  planted,  a  beacon  blazing  wide  ; 
A  hundred  guns  exulted,  ten  thousand  men  replied. 

That  night  we  slept  un  ten  ted,  and  often  waked  to  hear 
The  jackal  snarling  near  us,  the  foeman  scouting  near. 
With  day  the  battle  opened  ;  a  dread  incessant  roar 
From  fleet,  and  fort,  and  castle,  bellowed  o'er  sea  and  shore  ! 
And  while  we  dug  the  trenches,  still  blew  the  fiery  gale. 
And  still  above,  about  us,  pattered  the  iron  hail. 

Sudden  a  trumpet  sounded  ;  we  looked,  and  o'er  the  crest 
Galloped  a  thousand  lancers,  their  lances  laid  in  rest. 
' '  Now  at  them  ! "  cried  our  leader  ;  we  mounted  quick  and  bold. 
•'  One  charge  upon  the  cravens  ! "  and  in  the  dust  they  rolled. 
•'  Again  1"  and  riding  down  upon  them,  we  crushed  the  rabble 

rout, ' 
As  with  his  hounds  the  hunter  the  harvest  tramples  out. 

The  norther  next  assailed  us  ;  the  sand  in  clouds  arose.- 
As  when  across  the  desert  the  deadly  simoon  blows  I 

^^^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  tents  went  down  like  rushes  when  tempests  hurtle  by  ; 
The  whizzing  bombs  incessant  hissed  viewless  through  the  sky  ; 
And  the  great  suu,  in  anger,  broke  redly  through  the  haze. 
Like  some  fierce  god  of  battle,  his  armor  all  ablaze  ! 

Till  night  the  conflict  deepened  ;  and  when  the  darkness  fell, 
Death  fiercer  rode  the  whirlwind  of  raging  shot  and  shell ; 
From  trench  and  fleet  we  thundered  ;  the  leaguered  walls  replied, 
The  stout  old  caslle  answered,  flaming  on  every  side  ; 
The  hum  of  shells  enormous  filled  all  the  hollow  air, 
And  the  sky  blazed  with  comets,  shaking  their  fiery  hair. 

We  heard  the  plunge  of  round-shot,  embrasures  crumbling 

down. 
The  shrieks  and  wails  of  women  from  out  the  fated  town, 
,  The  bells  in  terror  ringing,  the  crash  of  falling  domes  ; 
We  saw  the  red  fire  leaping  high  over  happy  homes  ; 
It  played  on  roof  and  steeple,  it  flashed  from  ocean's  swell, 
Till  sea  and  town  shone  lurid  like  the  red  mouth  of  hell  I 

Four  days  the  battle  lasted  ;  four  hapless  nights  and  days  : 
Days  black  with  smoke  of  Tophet,  nights  lit  with  sulph'rous 

blaze. 
The  fifth  beheld  a  ruin.     Where  once  had  stood  the  town 
Were  wall  and  church  and  dwelling,  in  chaos  tumbled  down. 
The  foe  implored  our  mercy  ;  and  ere  the  set  of  sun. 
Our  flag  was  on  the  ramparts.     Thus  Vera  Cruz  was  won  ! 


WELCOME  HOME  TO  YOU. 

AMOXYHOU8. 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes,  and  'tis  time  for  you  to  come 
From  the  far  land  of  the  foreigner,  to  your  country  and  your 

home. 
Oh  I  long  as  we  are  parted,  ever  since  you  went  away, 
I  never  passed  a  dreamless  night  or  knew  an  easy  day. 

i 
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Do  you  think  I  would  reproach  you  with  the  sorrows  that  I  bore  ? 
Sure  the  sorrow  is  all  over,  now  I  have  you  here  once  more — 
And  there's  nothing  but  the  gladness  and  the  love  within  my 

heart. 
And  the  hope  so  sweet  and  certain,  that  again  we'll  never  part. 

Did  the  strangers  come  around  you  with  true  and  loving  hand  ? 
Did  they  comfort  and  console  you  when  you  sickened  in  their 

land? 
Had  they  pleasant  smiles  to  court  you,  and  silver  words  to  bind  ? 
Had  they  hearts  more  fond  and  loyal  than  the  hearts  you  left 

behind? 

There's  a  quiver  on  your  proud  lip.  and  a  paleness  on  your  brow ; 
Maybe  if  they  had  so  loved  you,  you  would  not  be  near  me  now. 
Oh  !  cruel  was  the  coldness  which  my  darling's  heart  could  pain  ! 
Oh  !  blessed  was  whatever  sent  him  back  to  me  again  1 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  !— how  my  heart  is  gushing  o'er 
With  the  love  and  joy  and  wonder  thus  to  see  your  face  once 

more  ; 
How  did  I  live  without  you  through  these  long,  long  years  of 

woe? 
It  seems  as  if  'twould  kill  me  to  be  parted  from  you  now. 

You'll  never  part  me,  darling— there's  a  promise  in  your  eye  ; 
I  may  tend  you  while  I'm  living — you  will  watch  me  when  I  die  ; 
And  if  death  but  kindly  lead  me  to  the  blessed  home  on  high, 
What  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  shall  await  you  in  the  sky  I 


THE  OLD  GARRET. 

O.  W.  HOLMES. 

It  is  a  realm  of  darkness  and  thick  dust,  and  shroud-like  cob- 
webs and  dead  things  they  wrap  in  their  gray  folds.  For  a  gar- 
ret is  lilce  a  seashoro,  where  wrecks  are  thrown  up,  and  slowly 
go  to  pieces.     There  is  the  cradle  in  which  the  old  man  you  just 
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remember  was  rocked  in  ;  tliere  is  the  ruin  of  the  bedstead  he 
died  on ;  that  ugly  slanting  contrivance  used  to  be  put  under 
his  pillow  in  the  days  when  his  breath  came  hard  ;  there  is  his 
old  chair,  both  arms  gone,  symbol  of  the  desolate  time  when 
he  had  nothing  earthly  left  to  lean  on  ;  there  is  the  large 
wooden  reel  which  the  black-eyed  old  deacon  sent  to  the  minis- 
ter's lady,  who  thanked  him  graciously,  and  twirled  it  smilingly, 
and  in  fitting  season  bowed  it  out  decently  to  the  limbo  of  trouble- 
some conveniences.  And  there  are  old  leather  portmanteaux,  ^ 
like  stranded  porpoises,  their  mouths  gaping  in  gaunt  hunger 
for  food  with  which  they  used  to  be  gorged  into  bulging  reple- 
tion ;  and  the  old  brass  andirons,  waiting  until  time  shall  re- 
venge them  on  their  paltry  substitutes,  and  they  shall  have  their 
own  again,  and  bring  with  them  the  fore-stick  and  back  log  of 
'  ancient  days,  and  the  empty  chum  with  its  idle  dasher,  which 
the  Nancys  and  Phoebes,  who  have  left  their  comfortable  places 
to  the  Bridgets  and  the  Norahs,  used  to  handle  to  good  purpose  ; 
and  the  brown  old  spinning  wheel,  which  was  running,  it  may 
be,  in  the  days  when  they  were  hanging  the  Salem  witches. 


WAIL  AND  WARNINa  OF  THE  THREE 
KHALENDEERS. 

JAMBS  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

La'laha,ilAllahI* 
Here  we  meet,  we  three,  at  length, 

Amrah,  Osman,  Perizad : 
Shorn  of  all  our  grace  and  strength. 

Poor,  and  old,  and  very  sad  I 
We  have  lived,  but  live  no  more  ; 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us,  ♦ 

Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 
La' laha,il  Allah  1 

*God  alone  is  all-mercif  al  I 
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The  Boephorus,  the  Bosphorus  1 
Old  Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  us. 
We  felt  full  of  health  and  heart    . 
Upon  the  foamy  Bosphorus  ! 

La'laha,il  Allah  1 
Days  indeed  !    A  shepherd's  tent 

Served  us  then  for  house  and  fold  ; 
All  to  whom  we  gave  or  lent. 

Paid  us  back  a  thousand  fold. 
Troublous  years  by  myriads  wailed. 

Rarely  had  a  cross  for  us. 
Never  when  we  gayly  sailed, 

Singing  down  the  Bosphorus. 
La'  laha,  il  Allah  ! 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  ! 

There  never  came  a  cross  for  us. 
While  we  daily,  gaily  sailed, 

Adown  the  ineadowy  Bosphorus. 

La'  laha,  11  Allah  ! 
Blithe  as  birds  we  flew  along, 

Laughed  and  quaffed  and  stared  about ; 
Wine  and  roses,  mirth  and  song, 

Were  what  most  we  cared  about. 
Fame  we  left  for  quacks  to  seek. 

Gold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us, 
While  we  lived  from  week  to  week, 

Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 
La'  laha,  il  Allah  ! 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  I 

And  gold  was  dust  and  dross  for  us. 
While  we  lived  from  week  to  week, 

Alboating  down  the  Bosphorus. 

La'  laha,  il  Allah  I 
Friends  we  were,  and  would  have  shared 

Purses,  had  we  twenty  full. 
If  we  spent,  or  if  we  spared. 
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Still  our  fands  were  plentiful. 
Save  the  hours  we  past  apart 

Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  us ; 
We  felt  full  of  hope  and  heart 

While  we  clove  the  Bosphorus. 
La*  laha,  il  Allah  I 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  ! 

For  life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us, 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Upon  the  pleasant  Bosphorus 

La' laha,  il  Allah! 
Ah  I  for  youth's  delirious  hours 

Man  pays  well  in  after  days, 
When  quench'd  hopes  and  palsied  powers 

Mock  his  love-and-laughter  days. 
Thorns  and  tliistles  on  our  path 

Took  the  place  of  moss  for  us. 
Till  false  fortune's  tempest  wrath 

Drove  us  from  the  Bosphorus. 
La*  laha,  il  Allah  1 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  ! 

When  thorns  took  place  of  moss  for  us, 
Gone  was  all  !    Our  hearts  were  graves 

Deep,  deeper  than  the  Bosphorus  ! 

La'  laha,  il  Allah  I 
Gone  is  all  I    In  one  abyss 

Lie  Health,  Youth,  and  Merriment  I 
All  we've  learned  amounts  to  this — 

Life's  a  sad  experiment. 
What  it  is  we  trebly  feel 

Pondering  what  it  was  for  us. 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 

Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus. 
La'  laha,  il  Allah  ! 
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The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphonis  ! 
We  wail  for  what  life  was  for  us 
When  our  shallop's  hounding  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus  I 

THE  WARNING. 

La'  laha,  11  Allah, 
Pleasure  tempts,  yet  man  has  none 

Save  himself  t*  accuse,  if  her 
Temptings  prove,  when  all  is  done. 

Lures  hung  out  by  Lucifer. 
Guard  your  fire  in  youth,  O  Friends  I 

Manhood's  is  but  phosphorus, 
And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 

Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus. 
La*  laha,  il  Allah  I 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  1 

Youth's  fire  soon  wanes  to  phosphorus, 
And  slight  luck  or  grace  attends 

Your  boaters  down  the  Bosphorus  I 


THE  LTTTLE  MATCH-GIRL. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDSBSSN. 

It  was  SO  terribly  cold — ^it  snowed,  and  the  evening  began  to 
be  dark  ;  it  was  also  the  last  evening  in  the  year — New  Year's 
Eve.  On  this  cold,  dark  evening,  a  poor  little  girl  went  into 
the  street  with  bare  head  and  naked  feet.  It  is  true  she  had 
shoes  on  when  she  went  from  home,  but  of  what  use  were 
they  ?  They  were  very  large  shoes  ;  her  mother  had  last  worn 
them  ;  they  were  too  large  ;  and  the  little  one  lost  them  in 
hurrying  over  the  street  as  two  carriages  passed  quickly  by. 
One  shoe  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  other  a  boy  ran  away 
with,  saying  that  he  could  use  it  for  a  cradle  when  he  got  chil- 
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dren  himself.  The  little  girl  now  went  on  her  small,  naked 
feet,  which  were  red  and  bine  with  cold — she  carried  a  number 
of  matches  in  an  old  apron,  and  held  one  bundle  in  her  hand. 
No  one  had  bought  of  her  the  whole  day,  no  one  had  given  her 
a  farthing.  Poor  thing  !  sho  was  hungry  and  benumbed  with 
cold,  and  looked  so  downcast  I  The  snowflakes  fell  on  her  yel- 
low  hair,  which  curled  so  prettily  round  her  neck,  but  she  did 
not  heed  that. 

The  lights  shone  out  from  all  the  windows,  and  there  was 
such  a  delicious  smell  of  roast  beef  in  the  street — it  was  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  she  thought  of  that ! 

She  sat  down  in  a  comer  between  two  houses — ^the  one  stood 
a  little  more  forward  in  the  street  than  the  other — and  drew  her 
legs  up  under  her  to  warm  herself,  but  she  was  still  colder,  and 
she  durst  not  go  home  ;  she  had  not  sold  any  matches  or  got  a 
single  farthing  !  Her  father  would  beat  her — and  it  was  also 
cold  at  home,  they  had  only  the  roof  directly  over  them,  and 
there  the  wind  whistled  in,  although  straw  and  rags  were 
stuffed  in  the  largest  crevices. 

Her  little  hands  were  almost  benumbed  with  cold.  Ah  !  a 
little  match  might  do  some  good,  durst  sho  only  draw  one  out 
of  the  bundle,  strike  it  on  the  wall,  and  warm  her  fingers.  She 
drew  one  out,  ritch  I  how  it  burnt  1  it  was  a  warm  clear  flame 
like  that  of  a  little  candle,  when  she  held  her  hand  round  it — 
it  was  a  strange  light  I 

The  little  girl  thought  she  sat  by  a  large  iron  stove  with  brass 
"balls  on  the  top,  the  fire  burned  so  nicely  and  warmed  so  well  I 
Nay,  what  was  that?  The  little  girl  stretched  out  her  feet  to 
warm  them,  too  ;  when  the  flame  went  out,  the  stove  vanished 
— she  sat  with  a  stump  of  the  burned  match  in  her  hand.  An- 
other was  struck  ;  it  burnt,  it  shone  ;  and  where  the  light 
shone  on  the  wall  it  became  as  transparent  as  crape  ;  she  looked 
directly  into  the  room  where  the  roasted  goose  stuffed  with 
apples  and  prunes  steamed  so  charmingly  on  the  table,  which 
was  laid  out,  and  covered  with  a  shining  white  cloth  and  fine 
procelain  service.  What  was  still  more  splendid,  the  goose 
sprung  off  the  dish,  and  waddled  along  the  floor  with  knife  and 
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fork  in  liis  back  ;  it  came  directly  up  to  the  poor  girl.  Then 
the  match  went  out,  and  there  was  only  the  thick,  cold  wall  to 
be  seen. 

She  struck  another  match.  Then  she  sat  down  under  the 
most  charming  Christmas  tree — it  was  still  larger  and  moro 
ornamental  than  that  she  had  seen  through  the  glass  door  at 
the  rich  merchant's  the  last  Christmas.  A  thousand  candles 
burnt  on  the  green  branches  ;  and  motley  pictures,  like  those 
which  ornament  the  shop  windows,  looked  down  at  her.  The 
little  girl  lifted  up  both  her  hands — then  the  match  was  ex- 
tinguished— ^the  many  Christmas  candles  rose  higher  and 
higher  ;  she  saw  that  they  were  bright  stars — one  of  them  fell 
and  made  a  fiery  stripe  in  the  sky.  *•  Now  one  dies  !**  said  the 
poor  girl,  for  old  grandmother,  who  alone  had  been  kind  to  her, 
but  who  was  now  dead,  had  told  her  that  when  a  star  falls  a 
soul  goes  up  to  God. 

She  again  struck  a  match  against  the  wall,  it  shone  all  around, 
and  her  old  grandmother  stood  in  the  lustre,  so  shining,  so  mild 
and  blissful.  "  Grandmother  ! "  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  **  oh, 
take  me  with  you  I  I  know  you  will  be  gone  when  the  match 
goes  out — like  the  warm  stove,  the  delicious  roast  goose,  and 
the  delightful  Christmas  tree  ! "  And  she  struck  in  haste  the 
whole  remainder  of  matches  that  was  in  the  bundle  ;  she  would 
not  lose  sight  of  grandmother,  and  the  matches  shone  with  such 
brilliancy  that  it  was  clearer  than  in  broad  daylight.  Grand- 
mother had  never  before  looked  so  pretty,  so  great  ;  she  lifted 
tlie  poor  little  girl  up  in  her  arms,  and  they  flew  so  high,  in 
splendor  and  joy,  there  was  no  cold,  no  hunger,  no  anxiety — 
they  were  with  God. 

But  the  little  girl  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  house,  in  the  cold 
morning  hour,  with  red  cheeks,  and  with  a  smile  round  her 
mouth— dead — frozen  to  death,  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year. 

New  Year's  morning  rose  over  the  little  corpse  as  it  sat  with 
the  matches,  of  which  a  bundle  was  burnt.  She  had  been  try- 
ing to  warm  herself,  said  they  1  But  no  one  knew  what  beau- 
tiful things  she  had  seen — in  what  splendor  and  gladness  she 
had  entered  with  her  old  grandmother  into  New  Year's  joys. 
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NEIGHBOR  JONES. 

JJfONTlIOUl. 

I'm  thinking,  wife,  of  neighbor  Jones,  the  man  with  the  stal- 
wart arm — 
He  lives  in  peace  and  plenty  on  a  forty-acre  farm  : 
When  men  are  all  around  us  with  hearts  and  hands  a-sore. 
Who  own  two  hundred  acres,  and  still  are  wanting  more. 

He  has  a  pretty  little  farm,  a  pretty  little  house  ; 

He  has  a  loving  wife  within,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  ; 

His  children  play  around  the  door,  their  father's  heart  to  charm, 

Looking  just  as  neat  and  tidy  as  the  tidy  little  farm. 

No  weeds  are  in  the  cornfield,  no  thistles  in  the  oats  ; 
The  horses  show  good  keeping  by  their  fine  and  glossy  coats  ; 
The  cows  within  the  meadow,  resting  'neath  the  beechen  shade. 
Learn  all  their  gentle  manners  from  a  gentle  milking  maid. 

Within  the  field  on  Saturday,  he  leaves  no  cradled  grain 
To  be  gathered  on  the  morrow,  for  fear  of  coming  rain  ; 
He  lives  in  joy  and  gladness,  and  happy  are  his  days ; 
He  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  ;  his  children  learn  his  ways. 

He  never  had  a  lawsuit  to  take  him  to  the  town, 
For  the  very  simple  reason  there  are  no  fences  down  ; 
The  bar-room  in  the  village  for  him  has  not  a  charm  : 
I  can  always  find  my  neighbor  on  his  forty-acre  farm. 

His  acres  are  so  few  that  he  ploughs  them  very  de^p  ; 

'Tis  his  own  hands  that  turn  the  sod,  'tis  his  own  hands  that 

reap; 
He  has  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place  ; 
The  sunshine  smiles  upon  his  fields,  contentment  on  his  face. 

May  we  not  learn  a  lesson,  wife,  from  prudent  neighbor  Jones, 
And  not  sigh  for  what  we  haven't  got — ^give  vent  to  sighs  and 

groans? 
The  rich  ar'n't  always  happy,  nor  free  from  life's  alarms. 
But  blest  are  those  who  live  content,  though  small  may  be  their 
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BROKEN  THREADS. 

ANONTXOU8. 

A  jolly  old  handloom  weaver  chanced 

To  ply  his  trade  in  my  native  town, 
Whose  answer  unto  all  things  advanced, 

Was  in  some  quaint  utterance  well  laid  down. 
And  one  of  his  sayings  its  light  still  sheds 

Through  all  the  years  with  their  care  and  din : 
"  There  is  never  a  woof  without  broken  threads, 

Howsoever  the  knots  be  woven  in." 

It  is  true  of  men,  it  is  true  of  things. 

It's  true  of  whatever  in  the  world  is  rife  ; 
And  no  halcyon  joy  ever  spreads  its  wings 

Over  every  flaw  in  the  web  of  life. 
Though  culture  and  custom  join  their  hands 

To  smooth  out  the  thick  and  fill  out  the  thin — 
"  There  is  never  a  woof  without  broken  threads. 

Howsoever  the  knots  be  woven  in." 

Though  we  plot  and  plan,  and  contrive  and  scheme. 

Our  cherished  purposes  to  fulfill. 
And  all  faultless  every  precaution  deem, 

There's  a  canon  of  imperfection  still. 
Which  the  incomplete  with  the  perfect  weds 

In  all  tilings  human,  that  yet  must  win — 
"  There  is  never  a  woof  without  broken  threads, 

Howsoever  the  knots  be  woven  in." 

Let  us,  then,  so  order  our  hopes  and  aims 

That,  however  desire  outstrip  result. 
We  can  yet  show  work  that  no  labor  shames. 

And  in  fair  requittal  of  life  result : 
And  then  we  can  study  the  subtle  shades 

Between  what  is  and  what  might  have  been — 
**  There  is  never  a  woof  without  broken  threads. 

Howsoever  the  knots  be  woven  In." 
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The  old  weaver  himself  exemplified 

The  pitch  of  his  words,  for  a  sorry  wight 
Was  he  of  follies  and  sins  allied 

That  no  mortal  weaving  could  gloss  the  sight ; 
But  his  faults  were  such  as  our  fate  imbeds 

In  the  texture  of  all,  be  it  thick  or  thin — 
'*  There  is  never  a  woof  without  broken  threads. 

Howsoever  the  knots  be  woven  in." 


OLD  CHURCH  BELLS. 

▲nOHTXOTTB. 

Ring  out  merrily, 

Loudly,  cheerily, 
Blithe  old  bells  from  the  steeple  tower. 

Hopefully,  fearfully, 

Joyfully,  tearfully, 
Moveth  the  bride  from  her  maiden  bower. 

Cloud  there  is  none  in  the  bright  summer  sky  ; 
Sunshine  flings  benisons  down  from  on  high  ; 
Children  sing  loud  as  the  train  moves  along, 
*'  Happy  the  bride  that  the  sun  shineth  on." 

Knell  out  drearily, 

Measure  out  wearily. 
Sad  old  bells  from  the  steeple  gray. 

Priests  chanting  lowly. 

Solemnly,  slowly, 
Passeth  the  corpse  from  the  portal  to-day. 

Drops  from  the  laden  clouds  heavily  fall 
Dripping  over  the  plume  and  the  pall  ; 
Murmur  old  folk,  as  the  rain  moves  along, 
"  Happy  the  dead  that  the  rain  raineth  on." 
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Toll  at  the  hour  of  prime. 

Matin  and  vesper  chime. 
Loved  old  bells  from  the  steeple  high — 

Rolling,  like  holy  waves. 

Over  the  lowly  graves. 
Floating  up,  prayer- fraught,  into  the  sky. 

Solemn  the  lesson  your  lightest  notes  teach. 
Stem  is  the  preaching  your  iron  tongues  preach ; 
Ringing  in  life  from  the  blood  to  the  bloom. 
Ringing  the  dead  to  their  rest  in  the  tomb. 

Peal  out  evermore^ 

Peal  as  ye  pealed  of  yore, 
Biaye  old  bells,  on  each  Sabbath  day. 

In  sunshine  and  gladness'. 

Through  clouds  and  through  sadness. 
Bridal  and  burial  have  both  passed  away. 

Tell  us  life's  pleasures  with  death  are  still  rife ; 

Tell  us  that  death  ever  leadeth  to  life  ; 

Life  is  labor,  and  death  is  our  rest, 

If  happy  the  living,  and  dead  are  the  blest 


A  CHILDISH  HISS. 

ANOHTlfOUS. 

•*  I  have  brought  your  dinner,  father  1 " 

The  blacksmith's  daughter  said 
As  she  took  from  her  arms  a  basket 

And  lifted  its  little  lid  ; 
**  There's  not  any  pie  or  pudding. 

So  I  will  give  you  this." 
And  upon  his  toil-worn  forehead 

She  left  a  childish  kiss. 
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The  blacksmith  took  off  his  apron 

And  dined  in  happy  mood, 
Wondering  much  at  the  savor 

Hid  in  his  humble  food  ; 
While  all  about  him  were  visions 

Full  of  prophetic  bliss ; 
But  he  never  thought  of  magic 

In  his  little  daughter's  kiss. 

While  she,  with  her  basket  swinging. 

Merrily  trudged  away. 
Stopping  at  sight  of  a  squirrel. 

Catching  some  wild  bird's  lay. 
And  I  thought  how  many  a  shadow 

Of  life  and  fate  we  would  miss. 
If  always  our  frugal  dinners 

Were  seasoned  with  a  kiss. 


GRA3>roPA  AND  BABY. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Out  on  the  lawn,  one  summer's  day, 
I  left  my  baby  boy  at  play, 
And  smiled  to  hear  his  gleeful  shout 
And  happy  voice  sing  in  and  out 
Among  the  arches  of  the  trees. 
Then  die  away  upon  the  breeze  ; 
While  all  the  playful  echoes  stirred 
With  merry  laugh  and  lisping  word. 

But  when  I  missed  the  cheerful  noise. 
Nor  longer  heard  the  prattling  voice, 
I  rose,  and  to  the  window  hied. 
And,  looking  hence,  this  vision  spied — 
O,  Memory  !  though  thy  name  be  pain, 
Paint,  paint  that  picture  o'er  a^^^^j^ 
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The  western  sun  his  glory  threw 
Along  the  sward  of  emerald  hue  ; 
Save  where,  perchance  in  playful  frown. 
Some  cool,  green  shadows  nestled  down, 
And  idly  shifting  with  the  sun, 
Crept  slowly  eastward,  one  by  one. 

Beneath  the  elm  tree's  waving  crest. 
Where  the  wind  tossed  the  birdings*  nest. 
And  where  alternate  sun  and  shade 
Like  changing  fancies  skipped  and  played. 
The  old-arm  chair,  secure  and  good, 
With  wide  spread  arms,  inviting  stood  ; 
And  in  its  cushions,  broad  and  deep. 
Grandpa  and  baby  sat  asleep. 

On  rounded  cheek  and  golden  head 
The  sinking  sun  his  radiance  shed, 
While  on  the  grandsire's  silver  crown 
A  single  ray  dropped  softly  down. 
And  then,  in  benediction  fell 
On  both,  and  wrapped  them  in  its  spell. 

The  breeze,  in  frolic,  growing  bold, 
Tossed  up  the  rings  of  shining  gold 
On  baby's  brow,  then  with  the  gray 
On  grandpa's  head,  began  to  play  ; 
In  the  worn  palm,  securely  pressed. 
One  little  dimpled  hand  found  rest  ; 
The  other  clasped  a  withered  flower. 
Culled,  all  at  will,  in  Nature's  bower. 

Fixed  was  the  look  of  sad  content. 

On  the  worn  face,  a  trifle  bent  ; 

And  forward  drooped,  to  rest  the  chin 

My  baby's  clustered  curls  within  ; 

While  on  the  collar  of  his  coat 

The  gray  and  gold  together  float  o,,,edbyGoogle 
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Such,  tinting  one  might  vainlj  seek 
As  slept  on  baby's  lip  and  cheek  ; 
But  thin  and  pale  the  other  one. 
And  sad  and  careworn,  in  the  sun  : 
And  so  the  evening  shadows  fell, 
And  deeper  grew,  but  all  was  well. 

The  elm  tree  boughs,  now  gaunt  and  bare. 
Are  tossed  about  the  wintry  air, 
While  pale,  wan  shadows  come  and  go 
Upon  the  lawn,  all  white  with  snow  ; 
But  nevermore,  at  eve  or  dawn. 
On  garden  walk  or  grassy  lawn, 
May  I,  in  vision  fair  behold. 
That  little  head,  with  crown  of  gold. 
Nor  evermore,  on  summer  day. 
That  other  one,  with  crown  of  gray. 
Aneath  the  dreary,  drifted  snow, 
The  silver  head,  and  gold,  lie  low  ; 
Yet  evermore,  in  joy  or  pain, 
O,  memory  !  paint  that  scene  again. 


•  HOME  AND  FRIEND. 

ANONTHOCft. 

Come,  sit  awhile  with  me,  my  boy,  I'll  not  detain  you  long- 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  words  can  surely  do  no  wrong. 
For  I've  trod  the  way  that  you  now  tread  and  seen  the  many 

snares 
That  lie  concealed  along  your  path  to  seize  you  unawares. 

I  once  was  young  like  you,  my  son — my  curling  locks  of  brown 
And  bright  blue  eyes  and  fresh  young  face  were  talked  of  in 

the  town. 
And  men  and  women  flattered  me  and  loaded  me  with  praise. 
And  not  a  cloud  of  sorrow  crossed  the  sunsWne  of  iny  days. 
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But  there  was  one  among  them  all,  the  kindest  and  the  best. 
Who  waked  me  mornings  with  a  kiss  and  sang  me  nights  to 

rest ; 
And  often  would  1  wake  to  find  her  kneeling  by  my  bed. 
Her  clasped  hands  mingled  with  the  locks  that  graced  my 

youthful  head. 

When  death  came  in  and  we  were  left  with  no  one  to  provide. 
She  daily  toiled  for  both,  and  oil,  how  lovingly  she  tried 
To  make  our  home  so  pleasant  that  the  vices  of  the  town 
Would  ne'er  allure  her  darling  son  and  drag  his  manhood  down. 

Alas  !  how  could  I  disregard  that  mother's  prayers  and  tears  ? 
How  could  I  spurn  her  gentle  words  so  early  in  my  years  ? 
I  broke  her  heart — but  when  I  stood  beside  her  dying  bed 
I,  choked  with  grief,  and  kneeling,  felt  her  hand  upon  my  head. 

"Turn  back,  my  son,"  she  faintly  said,  ** regain  the  narrow 

way — 
You  know  we  journeyed  side  by  side  for  many  a  happy  day, 
And  then  you  left  me,  darling — oh,  retrace  your  steps  and  tread 
The  better  way" — she  spoke  no  more — my  best  of  friends  was 

dead. 

My  boy,  cling  close  to  mother,  as  you  value  future  peace  ; 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  her  care  for  you  will  cease. 
And  when,  if  you  have  caused  her  grief,  each  relic  you  retain 
Of  her  who  would  have  died  for  you,  will  only  give  you  pain. 

Yes,  tread  the  path  that  mother  treads,  and  when  she  drops  to 

rest. 
Keep  straight  ahead,  a  pure,  stout  heart  low  beating  in  thy 

breast  ; 
Though  wealth  should  g^ce  thee  with  her  smile  and  even  fame 

be  thine. 
Be  ever  strong  enough  to  say,  **  My  mother's  path  is  mine  j " 
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THE  MERRY  BROWN  HARES. 

OHABLSS  KXMaSLET. 

The  merry  brown  liares  came  leaping 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  clover  and  com  lay  sleeping 

Under  the  moonlight  still. 

Leaping  late  and  early. 

Till  under  their  bite  and  their  tread, 
The  swedes,  and  the  wheat  and  the  barley 

Lay  cankered  and  trampled  and  dead. 

A  poacher  s  widow  sat  sighing 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  bank. 
Where  under  the  gloomy  fir  woods 

One  spot  on  the  lea  throve  rank. 

She  watched  a  long' tuft  of  clover 

Where  rabbit  or  hare  never  ran. 
For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 

The  blood  of  a  murdered  man. 

She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation. 
And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood. 

And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 
Rose  up  to  the  throne  of  God : 

"  I  am  long  past  wailing  and  whining, 

I  have  wept  too  much  in  my  life, 
I've  had  twenty  years  of  pining 

As  an  English  laborer's  wife. 

**  A  laborer  in  Christian  England, 

Where  they  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name, 
And  yet  waste  men's  lives  like  the  vermins', 

For  a  few  more  brace  of  game,  r^^^^i^ 
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"  There's  blood  on  your  new  foreign  shrabs,  sqniie, 
There's  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet ; 

There's  blood  on  the  game  yon  sell,  squire. 
And  there's  blood  on  the  game  you  eat, 

"  Ton  have  sold  the  laboring  man,  squire. 

Both  body  and  soul,  to  sbame. 
To  pay  for  your  seat  in  the  House,  squire. 

And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 

"  You  made  him  a  poacher  yourself,  squire, 
When  you'd  give  neither  work  nor  meat. 

And  your  barley-fed  hares  robbed  the  garden 
At  our  starving  children's  feet. 

"  When,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother  and  little  ones  lay. 

While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotten  bride-bed. 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day. 

*'  When  we  lay  in  the  burning  fever 

On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor. 
Till  you  parted  us  all  for  three  months,  squire, 

At  the  cursed  workhouse  door. 

**  We  quarrelled  like  brutes — and  who  wonders  ? 

What  self-respect  could  we  keep. 
Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your  pointers. 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ? 

"  In  the  season  of  shame  and  sadness. 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  day 
When  scrofula,  gout  and  madness 

Are  eating  your  race  away  ; 

'*  When  to  kennels  and  liveried  varlets 
You  have  cast  your  daughters'  bread, 

And,  worn  out  with  liquor  and  harlots, 
Your  heir  at  your  feet  lies  dead  ;      □  g  t  zed  by  Google 
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"  When  your  youngest,  the  mealy-moutlied  rector. 

Lets  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave, 
You  will  find  in  your  Qod  the  protector 

Of  the  freeman  yott  fancied  your  slaire." 

She  looked  at  the  tuft  of  clover. 

And  wept  till  her  heart  grew  light ; 
And  at  last  when  her  passion  was  over 

Went  wandering  into  night. 

But  the  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  upland  still. 
Where  the  clover  and  corn  lay  sleeping 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  hill. 


WHERE  THE  BLACKBIRD  SINGS. 

ANONTXOtrS. 

Down  the  quiet  country  road,  before  you  reach  the  lofty  ridge. 
Where  the  birch  tree,  first  awakened  to  the  morning's  low 
breath,  swings, 

I  ofttimes  sit  in  silence  on  the  small  moss-covered  bridge. 
Near  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

There  the  spreading  trees  meet  o'er  me,  and  I  hear  no  harsh 
voice  calling, 
Whilst  his  sweetness  to  my  fancy's  dream  a  sacred  feeling 
brings 
As  it  mingles  with  the  rippling  of  the  brook  o'er  pebbles  falling 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

There  the  ivy  climbs  the  highest  of  the  lofty  trees  beside  me. 
And  the  bluebell  like  a  carpet  in  the  early  summer  springs ; 

In  the  thorn  I  need  but  clamber,  and  the  snowy  bloom  would 
hide  me 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 
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Where  tlie  trout,  liis  supper  seeking,  in  tlie  sunny  beam  is  leap- 
ing* 
And  the  pool  is  brought  to  life  again  in  many  glistening  rings. 
When  the  day  seems  growing  fainter,  and  the  shadows  onward 
creeping, 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

When  the  swallows  dart  like  spirits  underneath  the  narrow 
arches. 
And  the  air  a  sweetened  perfume  like  the  almond  round  me 
flings. 
And  I  dream  of  holy  quiet  as  I  watch  the  feathery  larches 
In  the  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 

O,  if  I  could  only  tell  you  what  unbroken  heartfelt  pleasure 
Ever  waits  me  in  this  spot,  to  which  my  thought  so  fondly 
clings, 

You  would  follow  me,  nor  wonder  His  my  only  pleasant  leisure. 
By  this  little  shady  nook  where  the  blackbird  sings. 


THE  ELDERS  AND  THE  CHILD. 

MABT  E.  KAKNDL 

Softly  fell  the  touch  of  twilight  on  Judea's  silent  hills  ; 
Slowly  crept  the  peace  of  moonlight  o'er  Judea's  trembling  rills. 

In  the  temple's  court  conversing,  seven  elders  sat  apart ; 
Seven  grand  and  hoary  sages,  wise  of  head  and  pure  of  heart. 

'*  What  is  rest  ?  "  said  Rabbi  Judah,  he  of  stern  and  steadfast 

gaze, 
"  Answer,  ye  whom  toils  have  burdened  through  the  march  of 

many  days." 

*'  To  have  gained,"  said  Rabbi  Ezra,  '*  decent  wealth  and  goodly 

store. 
Without  sin,  by  honest  labor— nothing  less  and  nothing  moTe." 
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**  To  have  found,"  said  Rabbi  Joseph,  meekness  in  his  gentle 

eyes, 
"  A  foretaste  of  heaven's  sweetness  in  home's  blessed  paradise." 

*'  To  have  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory  crowned  and  bright- 
ened by  the  pride 
Of  uprising  children's  children,"  Rabbi  Benjamin  replied. 

"  To  have  won  the  praise  of  nations,  to  have  worn  the  crown  of 

fame," 
Rabbi  Solomon  responded,  loyal  to  his  kingly  name. 

"To  sit  throned,  the  lord  of  millions,  first  and  noblest  in  the 

land," 
Answered  haughty  Rabbi  Asher,  youngest  of  the  reverend  band. 

"All  in  vain,"  said  Rabbi  Jarus,  "  if  not  faith  and  hope  have 

traced 
In  the  soul  of  Mosaic  precepts,  by  sin's  contact  uneffaced." 

Then  uprose  wise  Rabbi  Judah,  tallest,  gravest  of  them  all : 
"  From  the  heights  of  fame  and  honor  even  valiant  souls  may 
fall; 

Love  may  fail  us.  Virtue's  sapling  grow  a  dry  and  thorny  rod. 
If  we  bear  not  in  our  bosoms  the  unselfish  love  of  God." 

In  the  outer  court  sat  playing  a  sad-featured,  fair- haired  child  ; 
His  young  eyes  seemed  wells  of  sorrow — they  were  god-like 
when  he  smiled. 

One  by  one  he  dropped  the  lilies,  softly  plucked  with  childish 

hand  ; 
One  by  one  he  viewed  the  sages  of  that  grave  and  hoary  band. 

Step  by  step  he  neared  them  closer,  till  encircled  by  the  seven. 

Then  he  said,  in  tones  untrembling,  with  a  smile  that  seemed 

of  heaven:  •  '  ogzedbyGoogle 
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"  Kaj,  naj,  fathers !    Only*  lie  witMn  the  measure  of  wlioae 

breast 
Dwells  the  human  love  with  God*love  can  have  found  life's 

truest  rest ; 

"For  where  one  is  not,  the  other  must  grow  stagnant  at  its 

spring, 
Changing  good  deeds  into  'phantons— an  un:neaning,  soulless 

thing. 

"  Whoso  holds  this  precept  truly,  owns  a  jewel  brighter  far 
Than  the  joys  of  home  and  children— than  wealth,  fame,  and 
glory  are. 

•'  Fairer  than  old  age  thrice-honored,  far  above  tradition's  law, 
Pure  as  any  radiant  vision  ever  ancient  prophet  saw. 

"  Only  he  within  the  measure — faith  apportioned — of  whose 
breast 

Throbs  this  brother-love  with  God-love  knows  the  depth  of  per- 
fect rest." 

Wondering,  gr.zed  they  at  each  other  :  "  Praised  be  Israel  ever- 
more ; 
He  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  no  man  ever  spake  before  !  '* 

Calmly  passing  from  their  presence  to  the  fountain's  rippling 

song, 
Stopped  he  to  uplift  the  lilies  strewn  the  scattered  sprays  among. 

Faintly  stole  the  sounds  of  evening  through  the  massive  outer 

door ; 
Whitely  lay  the  x>e&ce  of  moonlight  on  the  temple's  marble 

floor. 

Where  the  elders  lingered,  silent  since  ho  spake,  the  Uade* 

■  filed-^ 
Where  the  Wi^om  of  the  ages  sat  amid  th^  flowers  a  child  I 
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A  BOY'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

AH0NYM0U8. 

I  am  feeling  very  badly  ;  everytliing  is  going  to  smash  ; 
All  the  things  I  have  believed  in  are  going  with  a  crash  I 
The  folks  are  growing  learned,  and  all  their  wretched  lore  is 
Used  to  shake  a  fellow's  faith  in  his  best-  beloved  stories. 
The  fairies  have  been  scattered,  and  the  genii  they  have  gone  ; 
There  are  no  enchanted  castles ;  they  have  vanished,  every  one. 
Aladdin  never  lived,  and  the  dear  Sheherazade, 
Though  very  entertaining,  was  a  much  mistaken  lady. 
Of  course  I  see  through  Santa  Claus,  I  had  to,  long  ago  ; 
And  Christmas  will  be  going,  the  next  thing  that  I  know. 
For  I  heard — I  was  n't  listening — I  heard  the  parson  say, 
He  had  really — yes,  had  really — grave  doubts  about  the  day. 
And  as  for  Master  Washington,  they  say  the  goose  should  catch 

it. 
Who  believed  a  single  minute  in  that  story  of  the  hatchet. 
They've  given  a  rap  at  Crusoe,  and  dear  old  Friday.     Why  ! 
We'll  all  believe  in  Friday,  we  boys  will,  till  we  die  I 
They  may  say  it's  not  "  authentic,"  and  such  like,  if  they  dare  ! 
When  they  strike  a  blow  at  Friday,  they  hit  us  boys.   So  there  ! 
And  I've  been  reading  in  a  book,  writ  by  some  college  swell, 
That  there  never  was  a  genuine,  a  real  live  William  Tell  I 
That  he  was  just  a  myth,  or  what  we  boys  would  call  a  sell ; 
That  he  didn't  shoot  the  apple,  nor  Gesler,  not  a  bit — 
That  all  the  other  nations  have  a  legend  just  like  it. 
I  think  it's  little  business  for  a  college  man  to  fight 
Against  these  dear  old  stories  and  send  them  out  of  sight. 
And  all  the  boys  are  just  as  mad  !  and  so  the  girls  are,  too  ; 
And  so  we  called  a  meeting  to  decide  what  we  should  do. 
And  we  passed  some  resolutions,  because  that  is  the  one 
And  only  way  for  meetings,  when  it's  all  that  can  be  done. 
I  send  you  here  a  list : 

Resolved,  that  there  was  a  William  Tell ; 
That  by  his  bow  and  arrow  the  tyrant  Qesl^fell.^i^ 
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Resolved,  that  he  was  not  a  myth,  whatever  that  may  be- 
But  that  he  shot  the  apple  and  Switzerland  was  free. 
Resolved,  that  Crusoe  lived,  and  Friday,  and  the  goat. 
Resolved,  that  little  Georgy  his  father's  fruit  tree  smote. 
And  owned  up  like  a  hero.     Resolved,  that  all  the  science. 
Of  all  the  learned  professors  shall  not  shake  our  firm  reliance 
In  the  parties  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we  do  hereby  make 

known 
The  fact  fhat  we  boys  feel  that  we  have  some  rights  of  our 

own — 
And  request  that  in  the  future  these  rights  be  let  alone. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  SQUIRE. 

ANONTHOUS* 

'Twas  a  wild,  mad  kind  of  night,  as  black  as  the  bottomless  pit, 
The  wind  was  howling  away,  like  a  Bedlamite  in  a  fit. 
Tearing  the  ash  boughs  off,  and  mowing  the  poplars  down. 
In  the  meadows  beyond  the  old  flour-mill  where  you  turn  off  to 
the  town. 

And  the  rain — well  it  did  rain — dashing  against  the  window 

glass, 
•And  deluging  on  the  roof,  as  if  the  devil  were  come  to  pass  ; 
The  gutters  were  running  in  floods  outside  the  stable  door, 
And  the  spouts  splashed  from  the  tiles,  as  they  would  nevei 
give  o*er, 

Jjord  I  how  the  windows  rattled  I  you'd  almost  ha*  thought  that 

thieves 
Were  wrenching  at  the  shutters  ;   while  a  ceaseless  pelt  of 

leaves 
Flew  to  the  doors  in  gusts  ;  and  I  could  hear  the  beck 
Falling  so  loud  I  knew  at  once  it  was  up  to  a  tall  man's  neck. 
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We  were  huddling  in  the  harness  room,  by  a  little  scrap  of 

fire, 
And  Tom,  the  coachman,  he  was  there,  a-practicing  for  the 

choir ; 
But  it  sounded  dismal,  the  authem  did,  for  Squire  was  dying 

fast. 
And  the  doctor  said — ''Do  what  he  would.  Squire's  breaking  up 

at  last." 

The  death  watch,  sure  enough,  ticked  loud  just  over  th'  old 

mare's  head. 
Though  he  had  never  once  been  heard  up  there  since  master's 

boy  lay  dead ; 
And  the  only  sound,  beside  Tom's  tune,  was  the  stirring  in  the 

stalls. 
And  the  gnawing  and  the  scratching  of  the  rats  in  the  old  walls. 

We  couldn't  hear  Death's  foot  pass  by,  but  we  knew  that  he 

was  near  ; 
And  the  chill  rain,  and  the  wind  and  cold  made  us  all  shake 

with  fear  : 
We  listened  to  the  clock  up  stairs,  'twas  breathing  soft  and  low, 
For  the  nurse  said,  "  At  the  turn  of  night  the  old  Squire's  soul 

would  go." 

Master  had  been  a  wildish  man,  and  led  a  roughish  life ; 
Didn't  he  shoot  the  Bowton  squire,  who  dared  write  to  his  wife? 
He  beat  the  rads  at  Hindon  town,  I  heard  in  twenty-nine, 
When  every  pail  in  market-place  was  brimmed  with  red  port 
wine. 

And  as  for  hunting,  bless  your  soul,  why  for  forty  years  or 

more 
He'd  kept  the  Marley  hounds,  man,  as  hif^  father  did  afore  ; 
And  now  to  die,  and  in  his  bed — the  season  just  begun — 
"  It  made  him  fret,"  the  doctor  said,  "  as  it  might  do  any  one." 
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And  when  tlie  young  sharp  lawyer  came  to  see  him  sign  his 

will, 
Squire  made  me  blow  my  horn  outside  as  we  were  going  to  kill ; 
And  we  turned  the  hounds  out  in  the  court — that  seemed  to  do 

him  good  : 
For  he  swore,  and  sent  us  off  to  seek  a  fox  in  Thornhill  wood. 

But  then  the  fever  it  rose  high,  and  he  would  go  and  see  the 

room 
Where  mistress  died  ten  years  ago  when  Lammas-side  shall 

come ; 
I  mind  the  year,  because  our  mare  at  Saulsbury  broke  down 
Moreover  the  town  hall  was  burnt  at  Steeple  Dinton  town. 

It  might  be  two,  or  half-past  two,  the  wind  seemed  quite 

asleep  ; 
Tom,  he  was  off,  but  I,  awake,  sat  watch  and  ward  to  keep  ; 
The  moon  was  up,  quite  glorious-like,  the  rain  no  longer  fell. 
When  all  at  once  out  clashed  and  clanged  the  rusty  turret  bell. 

That  hadn't  been  heard  for  twenty  years,  not  since  the  Luddite 

days  ; 
Tom  ho  leaped  up,  and  I  leaped  up,  for  all  the  house  ablaze 
Had  sure  not  scared  us  half  as  much,  and  out  we  ran  like  mad, 
I,  Tom  and  Joe,  the  whipper-in,  and  t'  little  stable  lad. 

'•  He's  killed  himself,"  that's  the  idea  that  came  into  my  head  ; 
I  felt  as  sure  as  though  I  saw  Squire  Barrowly  was  dead  ; 
When  all  at  once  a  door  flew  back,  and  he  met  us  face  to  face, 
His  scarlet  coat  was  on  his  back,  and  he  looked  like  the  old  race. 

I 
The  nurse  was  clinging  to  his  knees,  and  crying  like  a  child  ; 
The  maids  were  sobbing  on  the  stairs,  for  he  looked  fierce  and 

wild  ; 
"  Saddle  me  Lightning  Bess,  my  men,"  that's  what  he  said  to 

me. 
The  moon  is  up,  we're  sure  to  find  at  Stojii 0^  ti^S^I^gk 
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"Get  out  tlie  dogs ;  I'm  well  to-niglit,  and  young  again  and 

sound, 
111  have  a  run  once  more  before  they  put  me  underground. 
They  brought  my  father  home  feet  first,  and  it  never  shall  be 

said 
That  his  son  Joe,  who  rode  so  straight,  died  quietly  in  his  bed." 

"Brandy  !"  he  cried;  "a  tumbler  full,  you  women  howling 

there," 
Then  clapped  the  old  black  velvet  cap  upon  his  long  gray  hair  ; 
Thrust  on  his  boots,  snatched  down  his  whip — though  he  was 

old  and  weak. 
There  was  a  devil  in  his  eye,  that  would  not  let  me  speak. 

We  loosed  the  dogs  to  humor  him,  and  sounded  on  the  horn  ; 

The  moon  was  up,  above  the  woods,  just  east  of  Haggard 
Bourne  ; 

I  buckled  Lightning's  throat-lash  fast ;  the  Squire  was  watch- 
ing me  ; 

He  let  the  stirrups  down  himself  so  quick,  yet  carefully. 

Then  up  ho  got  and  spurred  the  mare,  and  ere  I  well  could 

mount. 
He  drove  the  yard  gate  open,  man  ;   and  called  to  Old  Dick 

Blount, 
Our  huntsman,  dead  five  years  ago— for  the  fever  rose  again. 
And  was  spreading  like  a  fiood  of  flame,  fast  up  into  his  brain. 

Then  off  he  flew  before,  the  dogs  yelling  to  call  us  on. 

While  we  stood  there,  all  pale  and  dumb,  scarce  knowing  he 

was  gone  : 
We  mounted,  and  below  the  hill  we  saw  the  fox  break  out. 
And  down  the  covert  ride  we  heard  the  old  Squire's  parting 

shout. 

And  in  tho  moon-lit  meadow  ml3t  we  saw  him  fly  the  rail 
Beyond  the  hurdles  by  the  beck»  just  half-way  down  the  vale  ; 
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I  saw  liim  breast  fence  after  fence — nothing  could  turn  liim 

back  ; 
And  in  the  moonlight  after  him  streamed  out  the  bra^e  old 

pack. 

'Twas  like  a  dream,  Tom  cried  to  me,  as  we  rode  free  and  fast. 
Hoping  to  turn  him  at  the  brook,  that  could  not  well  be  past. 
For  it  was  swollen  with  the  rain  ;  but  ah  !  'twas  not  to  be  ; 
Nothing  could  stop  old  Lightning  Bess  but  the  broad  breast  of 
the  sea. 

The  hounds  swept  on,  and  well  in  front  the  mare  had  got  her 

stride  ; 
She  broke  across  the  fallow  land  that  runs  by  the  down  side  ; 
We  pulled  up  on  Chalk  Linton  hill,  and  as  we  stood  us  there. 
Two  fields  beyond  we  saw  the  Squire  fall  stone  dead  from  the 

mare. 

Then  she  swept  on,  and  in  full  cry,  the  Lounds  swept  out  of 

sight  ; 
A  cloud  came  over  the  broad  moon  and  something  dimmed  our 

sight. 
As  Tom  and  I  bore  master  home,  both  speaking  under  breath  ; 
An4  that's  the  way  I  saw  th'  old  Squire  ride  boldly  to  his  death. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  CHRISTMAS. 

A.  H.  O. 

The  Christmas  lights  were  all  aglow  I 
The  Christmas  cheer  stole  up  from  below, 
Where  grandmother  sat  in  her  high-backed  chair. 
Gazing  into  the  firelight  there. 

The  years  rolled  back  as  grandmother  gazed — 
The  firelight  flickered,  sputtered  and  blazed — 
And  in  clouds  of  smoke,  when  the  backlog  fell, 
She  saw  a  vision  remembered  w^  ^         . 
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The  walls  rose  up  like  walls  of  gold ; 
Grandmother  was  no  longer  old  I 
Blooming  and  fresh  as  was  the  rose 
Her  well  worn  hymn  book's  leaves  enclose. 

Beside  her— dearest  vision  of  all  1 — 

Was  her  dark  young  lover,  strong  and  tall, 

Who,  on  this  day  of  all  the  year. 

Told  the  old  tale  that  she  blushed  to  hear. 

And  now  a  subtle,  sweet  perfume, 

From  the  withered  rose  stole  through  the  room, 

And  she  strove  to  still  her  pulses  wild  ; 

As  she  kissed  the  flower,  grandmother  smiled. 

The  flame  on  the  hearthstone  had  just  gone  out ; 
The  dying  embers  were  scattered  about. 
When  grandmother's  darling  opened  the  door. 
Loaded  down  with  her  Christmas  store. 

••  Grandmother,  precious,"  the  sweet,  voice  said,' 
Tenderly  stroking  the  silvered  head  ; 
**  Grandmother,  dearie,"  and  golden  hair 
With  soft  white  locks  were  mingled  there. 

Then  she  raised  her  head  in  dumb  surprise. 
And  a  wondering  look* crept  into  her  eyes  ; 
Silent,  motionless,  smiling  there. 
Grandmother  satin  her  high>backed  chair. 

Her  folded  hands  were  closely  pressed 

Above  the  book  she  loved  the  best, 

Which,  as  its  wont,  had  oped  midway  j 

To  where  a  faded  flower  lay. 

Still,  grandmother  did  not  move  or  speak. 
Though  again  and  again  she  kissed  her' cheek  ; 
And  her  Christmas  gifts,  wrought  with  such  care, 
She  laid  eta  the  stand  beside  her  chair^^^^^  by  GooqIc 
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•*  For  oh  I  "  she  said,  **  what  a  sweet  surprise 
Twill  be  when  grandmother  opens  her  eyes  ! " 
And  she  softly  closed  the  clianiber  door — 
Yet  turned  the  knob  to  look  in  once  more. 

There  lay  the  slippers,  lined  with  fur. 
That  loving  hands  had  worked  for  her, 
With  clustering  leaves  of  freshest  hue, 
And  violets  just  peeping  through. 

And  she  thought,  "  When  grandmother  takes  her  nape. 
They'll  bear  her  off  to  the  woods  perhaps  ; 
And  dreaming  here,  in  her  own,  own  room. 
She'll  wander  away  where  the  real  ones  bloom." 

And  that  soft  shawl  was  a  lovely  shade  1 
Although  a  crimson  she'd  rather  have  made  ,     . 
But  she  knew  that  grandmother  would  prefer, 
For  the  sake  of  the  name,  the  lavender. 

For  in  her  time  she'd  heard  her  say. 
To  scent  the  linen  laid  away. 
Were  folded  sprigs,  so  nice  and  neat ; 
And  lavender  meant  something  sweet. 

That  basket  there,  that  looked  so  tall. 
Was  meant  to  hold  her  knitting  ball ; 
And  in  that  paper,  tied  with  blue, 
That  secret  !  not  a  body  knew  I 

She  heaved  a  smothered  sigh  of  glee. 
And  whispered,  '  *  How  surprised  she'll  be  I " 
And  then  again  she  closed  the  door 
As  softly  as  she  did  before. 

Grandmother  never  woke  to  see 

The  gifts  that  were  given  so  lovingly— 

For  her  soul  went  forth  in  its  rapture  wild 

With  the  loved  of  her  youth  when  grandmoikM  ttnilod. 
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They  placed  the  hymn  book  under  her  head, 
With  the  faded  flower,  as  she  had  said  ; 
And  they  knew  that  the  very  sweetest  surprise 
Had  dawned  on  grandmother's  waking  eyes. 


DEIFTINa-  WITH  THE  TIDE. 

AKONTXOUS. 

Life's  river  runs  with  placid  sweep 

Along  Time's  varied  shore, 
But  in  the  channel,  billows  leap 

With  angry,  dashing  roar ; 
Young  heart,  be  brave,  and  stem  the  flood 

That  sweeps  thy  bark  along ; 
Strike  out  with  oars  of  fortitude, 

And  leave  the  whirling  throng. 

Tliy  barque  is  far  too  frail  and  weak 

To  battle  with  the  waves, 
Whose  fury  blanches  many  a  cheek 

And  fills  dishonored  graves. 
Should  foes  arise  to  check  thy  way 

When  steering  in  the  right ; 
Do  not  forget  to  kneel  and  pray, 

Then  arm  thee  for  the  fight. 

First  put  a  will  to  work  each  oar. 

Take  honor  for  thy  guide  ; 
And  make  a  vow  thou'lt  neveirmore 

Go  *'  drifting  with  the  tide." 
Raise  high  before  thee  Faith's  bright  shield, 

Let  courage  lead  the  van  ; 
Then  cut  thy  way  with  honor's  steel, 

And  prove  thyself  a  man.      ized  by  Google 
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WHY  I  CELEBRATE  THE  DAY. 

m  KEPLY  TO  AN  AMEKICAN  FBIEND. 

PATRICK  SABSriELD  CASSXDT. 

Silly  question  'tis  you  ask  me — 

Why  I  celebrate  the  day  ? 
I,  an  exile  from  an  Island 

Full  three  thousand  miles  away. 
Finding  here  a  home  and  welcome. 

Swearing  fealty  and  defence 
To  the  starry  flag  of  freedom, 

And  forever  gone  from  thence  ? 
Why  should  I,  you  wondering  ask  me, 

Hold  such  love  for  isle  so  fair — 
Clear  across  the  waste  of  waters, 

Ck)ld  and  distant  as  a  star? 

Friend,  that  island  is  my  mother. 

From  her  fertile  soil  I  sprang ; 
Generously  my  youth  she  nurtured, 

And  my  lullaby  she  sang. 
Mark  me  well,  that  man's  a  villain. 

Mean  and  cold  as  clod  of  earth. 
In  whose  heart  there's  no  affection 

For  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 
If,  of  it,  no  tender  memories 

Up  before  his  vision  swim. 
Then  the  land  that  gives  him  shelter 

Can  expect  no  love  from  him  I 

'Tis  a  light  and  thoughtless  question. 

Why  I  love  the  dear  old  sod, 
Where  my  eyes  first  looked  to  heaven, 

And  my  lightsome  feet  first  trod. 
Must  a  man,  because  he  marries. 

Cease  to  love  and  venerate,     zedbyGoogle 
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In  his  heart,  the  dear  old  mother, 

Sitting  sad  and  desolate  7 
Trust  me,  friend,  the  better  husband 

Always  is  the  better  son  ; 
Heaven  protect  the  maiden  from  him. 

Who,  for  mother  love  has  none  1 

Well,  I  love  this  broad  and  noble 

Land,  with  love  as  pure  as  gold  ; 
None  the  less  because  my  spirit 

Visits,  now  and  then,  the  old  I 
Freely  would  I  grasp  a  sabre, 

Rally  round  the  flag  of  stars, 
No  less  ready  for  the  reason 

That  I'd  shiver  Ireland's  bars  I 
Mingled  in  the  manly  bosom 

Is  the  love  for  mother — wife  ; 
So  my  love  for  both  lands  mingles 

In  the  current  of  my  life  ! 

Could  you  doubt  our  Irish  fealty  ? 

Call  the  muster  of  your  dead  ; 
Find  a  field  in  all  your  history. 

Where  no  Irish  valor  bled — 
Where  their  deeds  no  rays  of  glory 

Shed  around  the  starry  flag, 
From  the  plains  of  Angostura 

On  to* Lookout's  highest  crag  ! 
Ours  a  nature  large  and  lavish. 

Generous  as  our  mother  land  ; 
No  cold,  shallow  stream  that  barely 

Covers  selfishness'  sand  I 

And  you  ask  the  shallow  question. 

Why  I  celebrate  the  day? 
Friend,  I  celebrate  no  triumph 

Won  in  battle's  bloody  fray —    ^         , 
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Triumph  of  one  kingly  despot 

O'er  anotlier,  at  the  cost 
Of  a  hecatomb  of  heroes. 

And  perhaps  of  freedom  lost  I 
Nor  a  victory  ignoble 

Of  one  faction,  class  or  creed, 
While  a  strife-distracted  nation 

Wept  the  fratricidal  deed  1 


'Us  not  these  my  memory  hallows ; 

Friend,  it  is  a  sacred  cause — 
'Tis  the  bringing  to  a  people 

Christian  light  and  love  and  laws. 
Gentle  Patrick,  the  Apostle, 

Brought  no  flaming  battle-brand  ; 
In  his  heart  of  peace  the  Gospel, 

And  a  shamrock  in  his  hand. 
These  the  weapons  that  he  wielded, 

Ireland  bowed  to  Heaven's  sway ; 
Who'd  object  but  brutish  bigot. 

If  we  celebrate  his  day  ? 


Far  Fve  left  my  mother  country, 

Made  this  fair  young  land  my  bride ; 
Both  I'll  ever  love  and  cherish 

And  defend,  whate'er  betide. 
From  her  cliffs  let  Erin  beckon. 

And,  I  hasten  to  her  aid  ; 
Let  a  catiff  strike  Columbia — 

From  its  scabbard  leaps  the  blade  I 
Ha  !  I  note  your  eye's  approval ; 

With  my  motives  you  agree  ; 
Come  thou  brave  and  free  Columbian, 

Come  and  celebrate  with  me  I 
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AUNTIE'S  BONNET. 

ELIZABETH  OLHIB. 

Down  the  rose-bordered  walk,  where  the  air  was  sweet, 
And  the  shadows  fell  softly  about  their  feet, 
Auntie  Bell  and  her  lover  with  light  hearts  strolled. 
And  forgot  that  the  world  could  be  harsh  and  cold. 

On  the  vine-covered  porch,  when  their  work  was  done, 
And  the  rays  fell  aslant  from  the  setting  sun, 
Uncle  Fred  and  mamma  chatted  o'er  affairs. 
And  forgot  the  wee  woman  behind  their  chairs. 

Little  Bess  heard  it  all,  and  a  vague  surprise. 
Like  a  shadow,  fell  over  her  sweet  blue  eyes  ; 
Stealing  softly  away  from  her  dolls,  she  went. 
On  an  errand  of  innocent  love  intent. 

Soon  she  came  from  the  house,  and  a  glad  delight 
Like  a  sunbeam  now  danced  o'er  her  face  so  bright. 
Trotting  quickly  along,  not  stopping  for  play. 
On  her  mission  she  sped,  down  the  rose-lined  way. 

In  her  arms  tightly  clasped,  dripping  wet,  pressed  flat. 
In  a  terrible  state  was  Aunt  Bell's  French  hat ; 
Ribbons  trailing  in  dust,  feathers  bent  so  queer, 
Roses  jammed  out  of  shape,  satin  torn  ;  oh,  dear  I 

'*  Auntie  Bell  I  wait  a  minute,"  the  dear  child  cried. 
As  the  pair  through  the  bushes  she  quickly  spied  ; 
And  they  looked  in  amazement  at  little  Bess, 
As  she  came  down  the  walk  in  her  wet  white  dress. 

"  They  was  talkin'  'bout  you  on  the  porch,"  she  said, 
**  And  I  heard  mamma  say  to  my  Uncle  Fred, 
'*  There's  a  bee  in  her  bonnet,  and  I  runned  away, 
I's  so  'fraid  it  would  sting  Auntie  Bell  aomeji&y. 
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"  And  I  went  up  stairs,  and  oh,  Auntie,  see ! 
In  the  bath-tub  I've  drowned  the  naughtj  bee  ! 
And  I  guess  that  I've  wetted  the  ribbon,  too. 
But  the  bee  is  aU  goned  !    I'm  so  glad,  aint  you  ?  " 

Auntie  Bell,  looking  down  on  her  ruined  hat. 

Felt  repaid  many  times  for  such  loss  as  that 

In  the  generous  love  of  the  little  one. 

In  whose  heart  was  no  thought  of  the  mischief  done. 

The  wound  in  the  heart  was  now  eased  of  its  pain, 
As  she  clasped  her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
While  her  glad  smiles  were  mingled  with  grateful  tears. 
For  the  love  which  may  not  be  measured  with  years. 


WHAT  THE  CHIMNEY  SANQ. 

BRET  HABTB. 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew  ; 
And  the  woman  stopped  as  the  babe  she  tossed. 
And  thought  of  the  one  she  had  long  since  lost. 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  forced, 

*'  I  hate  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew. 
And  the  children  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 
•*  'Tis  some  witch  that  is  cleaving  the  black  night  through- 
'Tis  a  fairy  trumpet  that  just  then  blew. 

And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew  ; 
And  the  man,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below. 
Said  to  himself,  "  It  will  surely  snow. 
And  fuel  is  dear,  and  wages  low. 

And  rU  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney." 
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Over  the  cliimney  tlie  nighfc  wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew  ; 

But  the  poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 

Was  man  and  woman  and  child,  all  three. 

And  he  said,  "  It  is  God's  own  harmony, 
This  wind  that  sings  in  the  chimney." 


"THE  MISSIS." 

ANONYMOUS. 
AN  IDYL  IN  ATTIC. 

Twelve  !  He'll  be  blundering  home  by  now,  and  I've  let  the  fire 

burn  low. 
Along  of  visions  I  seem  to  see  in  the  embers'  ruddy  glow. 
Me  dream  ?    Well,  I  used  to  dream  of  him  once,  long  ago,  so 

long  ago ! 

Ten  years  I  'Tis  a  little  eternity,  and  I  look  so  far  away, 

A  girl,  with  a  red  ribbon  knot  in  her  hair,  and  a  laugh  as  the 

laverock  gay. 
And  Tve  hardly  laughed  since  he  struck  me  first,  and  the  roots 

•of  my  hair  are  gray. 

At  thirty  1  'Tisn't  the  thing  I  thought  when  he  left  me  there  at 
the  gate. 

With  the  bit  of  gold  and  forget-me-not  on  my  finger.  Though 
it  was  late, 

I  watched  the  stars  till  they  faded  in  dawn — the  stars  that  to- 
night I  hate  I 

Look  at  them  glimmerin'  coldly  there,  as  lovely  as  ladies'  eyes 
When  they  shine  on  me  out  of  a  smooth,  calm  face,  in  their 

beautiful  hard  surprise 
That  all  is  not  right  in  a  wT>rld  they  light.     Ah  !  beauty's  the 

biggest  of  lies  ! 
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I  was  pretty  once,  but  you  can't  keep  looks  in  a  London  alloy 

long; 
And  he  was  the  smartest  lad  in  the  sliop — so  strcight,  and 

square,  and  strong. 
If  a  man  had  offered  to  strike  me  tJien,  had  his  life  been  worth 

a  song  ? 


But  you  see  when  a  hanet  that  has  fondled  once  is  lifted  to 

bruise  and  maim. 
There's  somethin  snaps  in  a  woman's  heart  that  the  clever  ones 

may  name. 
I  know  it  seems  bitterer  far  than  death,  and  I  think  it  is  worse 

than  shame. 


Bah  1  Me  whimx)er? — the  "  missis,"  old— -for  my  heart  is  old — 

and  gray. 
As  thougli  I  was  nought  but  that  gay  soft  girl  I  see  so  far 

away? 
Me — who  have  fought  it  with  red-faced  Moll,  and  can  toil  at 

the  tub  all  day  ? 


As  that  rag  of  curtain  shakes  in  the  draught,  so  I  shook  when 
he  struck  me  first, 

It  wasn't  the  pain,  though  he  smote  the  breast  that  his  bant- 
lings four  liad  nurst ; 

But  now  I  am  hard  as  the  hand  that  strikes — and  I  know  not 
which  is  worst. 


It's  the  smell  o'  that  spray  o'  laylock  there  that  softens  mo  so 

to-night ; 
A  bush  of  it  stood  by  our  cottage  gate.     I  will  fling  it  away. 

That's  right  I 
The  gin- whiff  is  better,  after  all,  ?or  in  that  one  can  live— 

and  fight. 
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Bnt  love  and  flowers  are  folly,  toys  for  the  great  ones,  far  as  I 

see. 
Why,  I'm  liardly  sure  that  I   love  my  brats  when  they're 

clamoring  at  my  knee. 
Cry,  cry,  cry  !    They're  in  bed  at  last,  but  when  is  there  rest 

for  me  ? 

Now,  in  the  silent  chill  night-hours  in  this  squalid,  stuffy 

room  ? 
Waiting  my  man,  as  the  '*  missis"  must,  though  he  linger  till 

crack  o'  doom  ? 
And  he  was  the  lad  who  kissed  me,  kissed  me  under  the  lay- 

lo(^  bloom. 

Rest?    When  the  black  thoughts  tear  my  heart,  and  I  think 

could  I  strike  one  blow 
Through  his  heart  and  mine  as  we  lay  at  night,  it  were  better 

far  to  go. 
But  leave  him,  leave  him  to  red-faced  Moll  and  her  loud- 

mouth'd  laughter  ?    No  1 

Sweetheart — missis  I    Two  wide  extremes  to  touch  in  one  little 

year ; 
The  petted  darling,  the  beaten  drudge  ;  and  the  law,  that 

stands  so  near 
To  the  starved  bread-stealer  or  straying  girl,  seems  so  terribly 

far  from  here. 

It  made  this  ring  ;  can  it  do  no  more  in  the  way  o'  binding  lives  ? 
Can't  it  tie  a  man  to  the  bit  o'  work,  can't  it  break  the  drunkard's 

gyves? 
You  are  pulled  if  you  starve  or  beat  a  beast.    Are  horses  better 

than  wives? 

I  must  stir  his  supper.     Poor  stuff,  poor  stuff  1    Will  he  taste 

it  ?    Why  should  I  care  ? 
Beaten  flesh  hardens,  and  why  should  souls  keep  soft?    Cold 

hearts  can  bear ; 
Big  Ben's  a  booming — and  there's  his  step  a-stumbling  loud  on 

the  stair  1 
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AN  IMITATION. 

8HERIDAK  LB  FANU. 

An*  the  priest  was  just  beg'nin'  to  read,  when  the  door 
Sprung  back  to  the  wall,  and  in  walked  Crohoore — 
Oh  !  Phaudhrig  Crohoore  was  the  broth  of  a  boy. 

And  he  stood  six  feet  eight. 
An'  his  arm  was  as  round  as  another  man's  thigh — 

'Tis  Phaudbrig  was  great — 
An*  he  walked  slowly  up,  watched  by  many  a  bright  eye. 
As  a  black  cloud  moves  on  through  the  stars  of  the  sky. 
An'  none  sthrove  to  stop  him,  for  Phaudhrig  was  great, 
Till  he  stood  all  alone,  just  opposite  the  sate 
Where  O'Hanlon  and  Kathleen,  his  beautiful  bride, 
Were  sitting  so  illigant  side  by  side ; 
An'  he  gave  her  one  look  that  her  heart  almost  broke, 
An*  he  turned  to  O'Brien,  her  father  and  spoke. 
An'  his  voice,  like  the  thunder,  was  deep,  sthrong,  and  loud. 
An'  his  his  eyes  shone  like  lightnin'  from  under  the  cloud  : 
"  I  didn't  come  here  like  a  tame,  crawlin'  mouse, 
But  I  stand  like  a  man  in  my  inimy's  house  ; 
In  the  field,  on  the  road,  Phaudhrig  never  knew  fear 
Of  his  foeman,  an'  God  knows  he  scorns  it  here  ; 
So  lave  me  at  aise,  for  three  minutes  or  four. 
To  speak  to  the  girl  I'll  never  see  more.  ** 
An*  to  Kathleen  he  turned,  and  his  voice  changed  its  tone. 
For  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  called  her  his  own. 
An'  his  eyes  blazed  like  lightnin'  from  under  the  cloud 
On  his  false-hearted  girl,  reproachful  and  proud. 
An'  says  he  :  **  Kathleen  bawn,  is  it  true  what  I  hear, 
That  you  marry  of  free  choice,  without  threat  or  fear  ? 
If  so,  spake  the  word,  an'  111  turn  and  depart, 
Chated  once,  and  once  only,  by  woman's  false  heart.** 
Oh  !  sorrow  and  love  made  the  po^r  girl  dumb, 
An'  she  thried  hard  to  spake,  but  the  words  wouldn't  oome, 
For  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  stood  there  fornint  her, 
Vint  could  on  her  heart  as  the  night  wind  in  winther. 
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An'  the  tears  in  her  blue  eyes  stood  trembling  to  flow. 

And  pale  was  her  cheek  as  the  moonshine  on  snow  ; 

Then  the  heart  of  bould  Phaudhrig  swelled  high  in  its  place, 

For  he  knew,  by  one  look  at  that  beautiful  face, 

That  though  strangers  an'  foemen  their  pledged  hands  might 

sever, 
Her  true  heart  was  his,  and  his  only,  forever. 
An'  he  lifted  his  voice,  like  the  eagle's  hoarse  call. 
An'  says  Phaudhrig,  **  She's  mine  still,  in  spite  of  yez  all !  " 
Then  up  jumped  O'Hanlon,  an'  a  tall  boy  was  he. 
An'  he  looked  on  bould  Phaudhrig  as  fierce  as  could  be, 
An*  says  he  :  "By  the  hookey  1  before  you  go  out, 
Bould  Phaudhrig  Crohoore,  you  must  fight  for  a  bout.  ** 
Then  Phaudhrig  made  answer  :  "  I'll  do  my  endeavor," 
An'  with  one  blow  he  stretched  bould  O'Hanlon  forever. 
In  his  arms  he  took  Kathleen,  an'  stepped  to  the  door  ; 
And  he  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  flung  her  before  ; 
An'  they  all  were  so  bother'd  that  not  a  man  stirred 
Till  the  gallopping  hoofs  on  the  pavements  were  heard, 
Then  up  they  all  started,  like  bees  in  the  swarm. 
An'  they  riz  a  great  shout,  like  the  burst  of  a  storm. 
An'  they  roared,  and  they  ran,  and  they  shouted  galore  ; 
But  Kathleen  and  Phaudhrig  they  never  saw  more. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  MIRACLE. 

IBWIN  BUS3BLL» 

I's  let  up  on  preachin'.     I's  truly 

De  Rev'rind  Dick  Wilkins,  D.  D. ; 
I  know  I  heerd  Gabr'el  a-callin', 

An'  thought  he  was  calliu'  on  me  : 
**  You  Wilkins,  go  preach  me  de  gosi)el  I " 

Dat,  sah,  was  de  way  dat  he  went ; 
But  now,  sah,  I's  mightily  jubous 

•T^as  some  oder  Wilkins  he  m«ant.  Google 
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Yes,  sah,  dat  ar  matter  you  knows  of 

Has  cleaned  me  plumb  out  of  my  grace  I 
What  !  ain't  nebber  heard  of  it?    Nebbah? 

Seed  nobody  in  from  de  place  ? 
Den  set  down  an*  listen  ;  an*  when,  sah, 

I's  tol*  you  de  mizable  tale, 
You*ll  *low  dat  religion,  out  ou'  way. 

Is  mighty  low  down  in  the  scale. 


I  started  to  work  wid  good  prospects  : 

My  field,  you  mought  call  it,  was  good ; 
I  tried  fur  to  keep  up  de  fences. 

An'  worked  it  de  best  'at  I  could  ; 
De  site  wuzn't  much  fur  to  brag  on  : 

*Twuz  mosly  clay  gullies  an*  sand — 
But  de  craps,  in  de  way  ob  collections, 

Wuz  good  fur  dat  'scription  ob  land. 


Well,  sal),  vio  got  up  a  revival. 

To  last  a  consid'able  while. 
An'  'greed,  as  we's  gwine  fur  to  hab  it, 

'Twuz  best  fur  to  hab  it  in  style. 
We  started  her  goin*  at  sun-up. 

An*  kep'  her  a-bilin'  till  night, 
When  forty-odd  mo'nahs  wuz  shoutin\ 

An*  forty  more  comin'  in  sight. 


Des  den  it  come  into  my  min',  sah. 

To  gib  dem  'ar  niggahs  a  trile  ; 
An'  so  I  riz  up,  an'  I  says,  sah — 

I  says,  with  a  beautiful  smile  : 
**  My  frien's,  I'm  a-gwine  to  propose  you 

A  small,  onsignificant  test. 
To  proobe — out  ob  all  ob  de  virtues — 

Which  ob  you  has  Charity  best. 
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"Now,  liush  up  a  minnit !    I'll  tell  you. 

An'  den  jou  kin  go  on  an'  sliotlt. 
De  short  ob  de  mattali  is  :  Friday 

My  barrel  ob  whiskey  gub  out ; 
It  hapi)ens,  too,  des  at  dis  moment, 

I  hasn't  de  money  to  buy — 
An'  so  I  proposes  to  you  all 

Dat  you  shill  make  up  de  supply. 


"  To-morrow  Til  hab  me  a  barrel 

A-settin'  out  dar  on  the  bluff ; 
An'  eb'ry  good  Christian's  expected 

To  fotch  'long  a  pint  o'  good  stuff , 
So  I'll  git  my  barrel  ob  whiskey, 

An'  you'll  get  the  feeling  dat  you 
Is  got  Charity  down  till  you're  ekal 

To  gibbin'  de  debbH  his  due  1 " 


Nex'  mohnin',  sah,  dar  wuz  de  barrel ; 

An'  eb'ry  man  fotched  up  a  flask, 
An'  put  de  neck  down  in  de  bunghole. 

An'  emptied  it  into  de  cask. 
I  thought  'at  I'd  try  how  it  swallowed. 

An'  held  a  gourd  under  the  spout. 
An'  den  gib  a  turn  on  de  fossit — 

When  nuffin  but  wateb  cuaic  out ! 


"  A  miracle  I"  shouted  de  sistahs. 

"  A  miracle  nuffin  !  "  says  I  ; 
I  see  froo  de  mat tah— it's  easy 

To  tell  you  des  how  it  come  by  : 
Each  man  fotched  a  bottle  ob  water. 

An'  thought,  when  the  cask  wuz  complete. 
By  eVry  one  else  bringin*  wJdskey, 
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Dat  sort  o*  broke  up  the  revival — 

An*  raly  I  think  it  wuz  time, 
Wid  all  de  head  brudders  convicted 

Ob  such  a  contemptible  crime  1 
Dey  isn't  no  good  in  purfeshins  ; 

Dat's  one  think  I  hope  'at  you  sees — 
But,  sah,  it's  so  late  I  mus'  leab  you 

To  pick  out  what  moral  you  please. 


THE  WATERMILL. 

D.  C.  M'CALLUX. 

Listen  to  the  watermill,  through  the  livelong  day, 
How  the  clicking  of  its  wheel  wears  the  hours  away, 
Languidly  the  autumn  wind  stirs  the  greenwood  leaves  ; 
From  the  fields  the  reapers  sing,  binding  up  the  sheaves ; 
And  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind,  as  a  spell  is  cast — 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

Autumn  winds  revive  no  more  leaves  that  once  are  shed. 

And  the  sickle  cannot  reap  corn  once  gathered  ; 

And  the  rippling  stream  flows  on,  tranquil,  deep,  and  still. 

Never  gliding  back  again  to  the  watermill. 

Truly  speaks  the  proverb  old,  with  a  meaning  vast — 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself,  loving  heart,  and  true  ; 
Golden  years  are  fleeting  by  ;  youth  is  passing,  too  ; 
Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life,  lose  no  happy  day. 
Time  will  never  bring  thee  back  chances  swept  away  ; 
Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid,  love,  while  love  shall  last— 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

Work  while  yet  the  daylight  shines,  man  of  strength  and  will, 
Never  does  the  streamlet  glide  useless  by  the  mill; 
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Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun  beams  upon  the  way. 
All  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own  lies  in  thy — to-day  ; 
Power,  intellect,  and  health  may  not  always  last — 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

Oh  I  the  wasted  hours  of  life  that  have  drifted  by  ; 
Oh  I  the  good  we  might  have  done,  lost  without  a  sigh  1 
Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved  by  a  single  word. 
Thoughts  conceived,  but  never  penned,  perishing,  unheard. 
Take  the  proverb  to  thine  heart,  take  and  hold  it  fast — 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

Oh  I  love  thy  God  and  fellow-man,  thyself  consider  last , 
For  come  it  will,  when  thou  must  scan  dark  errors  of  the  past ; 
And  when  the  fight  of  life  is  o'er,  and  earth  recedes  from  view, 
And  heaven  in  all  its  glory  shines,  'midst  the  pure,  the  good, 

the  true — 
Then  you'll  see  more  clearly  the  proverb  deep  and  vast — 
The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 

TENNYSON. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  you  say,  "  you  are  sure  it'll  all  come  right," 
But  the  boy  was  born  i'  trouble,  an'  looks  so  wan  an'  so  white  ; 
Wait !  an'  once  I  ha'  waited — I  hadn't  to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry — No,  no,  you  are  doing  me 
wrong  I 

Harry  and  I  were  married  ;  the  boy  can  hold  up  his  head. 
The  boy  was  born  in  wedlock,  but  after  my  man  was  dead  ; 
I  ha*  work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I  work  an'  wait  to  the 

end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you  are  my  only  friend. 

Doctor,  if  you  can  wait,  I'll  tell  you  a  tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children  he  called  me  his  own  little 
wife ;  ^         J 
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I  was  happy  wlien  I  was  with  hun,  an'  sorry  when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  phiyed  together  I  loved  bim  better  than  play. 

He  workt  mo  the  daisy  chain — ^he  made  me  the  cowslip  ball. 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an'  1  loved  him  better  than 

all. 
Passionate  girl  tho*  I  was,  an'  often  at  home  in  disgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry — I  had  but  to  look  in  his  face. 

There  was  a  farmer  in  Dorset  of  Harry's  kin,  that  had  need 
Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm  ;  he  sent,  an'  the  father  agreed  ; 
So  Harry  was  bound  to  the  Dorsetshire  farm  for  years  an'  for 

years  ; 
I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  quay,  poor  lad,  and  we  i)arted 

in  tears. 

The  boat  was  beginning  to  move,  wo  heard  them  a-ringing  the 

bell, 
"I'll  never  love  any  but   you,  God  bless  you,  my  own  little 

Nell." 

I  was  a  child,  an'  he  was  a  child,  an'  he  came  to  harm  ; 
There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  workt  with  him  up  at  the  farm, 
One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her  alone  with  her  sin  an'  her 

shame. 
And  so  she  was  wicked  with  Harry  ;  the  girl  was  the  most  to 

blame. 

And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was  little  had  grown  so  tall 
The  men  would  say  of  the  maids  *'  Our  Nelly's  the  Ilower  of 

'em  all," 
I  didn't  take  heed  o'  them,  but  I  taught  myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harry,  when  Harry  came  home  for 

good. 

Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  as  happy  too^ 
For  I  heard  it  abroad  in  the  fields  '*ril  never  lovo  any  bat 
you  : " 
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"  I'll  never  love  any  but  you"  the  morning  song  of  the  lark,' 
"  I'll  never  love  any  but  you"  the  nightingale's  hymn  in  the 
dark. 

And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  but  he  look'd  at  me  sidelong  and 

shy, 
Vext  me  a  bit,  till  he  told  me  that  so  many  years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall — that  I  might  ha'  forgot  him 

somehow — 
For  he  thought — there  were  other  lads — he  was  fear'd  to  look 

at  me  now. 

Hard  was  the  frost  in  tbe  field,  we  were  married  on  Christmas 

day. 
Married  among  the  red  berries,  an'  all  as  merry  as  May. 
Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my  house  an'  my  man  were  my 

pride. 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  the  Channel  a-sailing  with  wind  an' 

tide. 

But  work  was  scant  in  the  Isle,  tho*  he  tried  the  villages  round. 
So  Harry  went  over  the  Solent  to  see  if  work  could  be  found  ; 
An'  he  wrote  "I  ha'  six  weeks'  work,  little  wife,  so  far  as  I 

know  ; 
ril  come  for  an  hour  to-morrow  an'  kiss  you  before  I  go." 

So  I  set  to  righting  the  bouse,  for  wasn't  he  coming  that  day  ? 
An*  I  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  was  push'd  in  a  corner  away, 
It  was  full  of  old  odds  an  ends,  an'  a  letter  along  wi'  tho  rest, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  hand  in  a  hornets'  nest. 

"  Sweetheart" — ^this  was  the  letter,  this  was  the  letter  I  read — 
"  You  promised  to  find  me  work  near  you,  an*  I  wish  I  was 

dead — 
Didn't  kiss  me  an'  promise  ?  you  haven't  done  it,  my  lad. 
An'  I  almost  died  o'  your  going  away,  an'  I  wish  that  I  had." 

I  too  wish  that  I  had — in  the  pleasant  times  that  had  past, 
Before  I  quarrell'd  with  Harry — my  quarrel — th^  first  an'  the 
jugt.  tized  by  Google 
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For  Hany  came  in,  an'  I  flung  him  tlie  letter  that  drove  me 

wild. 
An*  he  told  mo  it  all  at  onc3,  03  simple  as  any  child. 
**  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did  wi*  my  single  life? 
I  ha'  been  as  true  to  you  as  ever  a  man  to  his  wife  ; 
An'  she  wasn't  one  o*  the  worst."     '*  Then,"  I  said,  *'  I'm  none 

o'  the  best," 
An'  he  smiled  at  me,  '*  Ain't  you,  my  love  ?    Come,  come,  lit- 
tle wife,  let  it  rest  I 
The  man  isn't  like  the  woman,  no  need  to  make  such  a  stir." 
But  he  anger'd  mo  all  the  more,  an'  I  said  *'  You  were  keeping 

with  her, 
WTien  I  was  a-loving  you  all  along  an'  the  same  as  before." 
An'  he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he  angered  me  more  and 

more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle  way,  **  Let  bygones  be  I  " 
*'  Bygones  !  you  kept  yours  hush'd,"  I  said,  *'  when  you  married 

me  ! 
Bygones  ma'  be  come-again ;  an'  she — in  her  shame  an'  her 

sin — 
You'll  have  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I  die  o'  my  lying  in  I 
You'll  make  her  its  second  mother  I    1  hate  her — an*  I  hate 

you  1" 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  lia*  beaten  me  black  an' 

blue 
Than  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  you  did,  when  I  were  so  crazy  wi' 

spite, 
*'  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  suro  it'll  all  come  right." 

An*  he  took  three  turns  in  the  rain,  an'  I  watch'd  him,  an*  when 
ho  came  in 

I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard,  he  was  all  wet  thro'  to  the  skin, 

An'  I  never  said  "oH  wi'  the  wet,"  I  never  said  **on  wi'  the 
dry," 

So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he  came  to  bid  me  good- 
bye. 

•*  You  said  that  you  hated  mo,  Ellen,  but  that  isn't  true,  you 
know  ; 

I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit— you'll  kiss  me  before  I  go  ?  " 
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"  Going  !  you're  going  to  lier — kiss  lier — if  you  will,"  I  said — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  must  ha'  been  light  i*  my 

head — 
"I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kiss'dl" — I  didn't  know  well 

what  I  meant, 
But  I  turned  my  face  from  him,  an'  he  turned  his  face,  an'  he 

went. 

And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter,  **  I've  gotten  my  work  to  do  ; 
You  wouldn't  kiss  lue,  my  lass,  an'  I  never  loved  any  but  you  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry  for  what  she  wrote, 
I  ha'  six  weeks*  work  in  Jersey  an*  go  to-night  by  the  boat.'* 

An*  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  thought  of  him  out  at  sea, 
An'  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame  ;  he  was  always  kind  to  me. 
**  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it'll  all  come  right " — 
An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night,  the  boat  went  down  that 
night. 


OLD  ZrrCHEN  REVERIES. 

ANONTHOirS. 

Far  back  in  my  musings  my  thoughts  have  been  cast 

To  the  cot  where  the  hours  of  my  childhood  were  passed  ; 

I  loved  all  its  rooms  to  the  pantry  and  hall ; 

Bat  that  blessed  old  kitchen  was  dearer  than  all. 

Its  chairs  and  its  tables  none  brighter  ceuld  be. 

For  all  its  surroundings  were  sacred  to  me — 

To  the  nail  in  the  ceiling,  the  latch  on  the  door. 

And  I  love  every  crack  on  the  old  kitchen  floor, 

I  remombor  the  fireplace,  with  mouth  high  and  wide, 
The  old  fashioned  oven  that  stood  by  its  side. 
Out  of  which,  each  Thanksgiving,  came  puddings  and  piefl, 
That  fairly  bewildered  and  dazzled  my  eyes.  C^ooqIc 
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And  then,  too,  St.  Nicholas,  slyly  and  still, 
Came  down  every  Christmas  our  stockmgs  to  fill ; 
But  the  dearest  of  memories  I've  laid  up  in  store. 
Is  the  mother  that  trod  on  the  old  kitchen  floor. 


Day  in  and  day  out,  from  morning  till  night. 
Her  footsteps  were  busy,  her  heart  always  light. 
For  it  seemed  to  me  then,  tliat  she  knew  not  a  caro. 
The  smile  was  so  gentle  her  face  used  to  wear ; 
I  remember  with  pleasure  what  joy  filled  our  eyes. 
When  she  told  us  the  stories  that  children  so  prize  ; 
They  were  new  every  night,  though  we'd  heard  them  before 
From  her  lips,  at  the  wheel,  on  the  old  kitchen  floor  ; 

I  remember  the  window,  where  mornings  I'd  run 

As  soon  as  the  daybreak,  to  watch  for  the  sun  ; 

And  I  thought,  when  my  head  scarcely  reached  to  the  sill. 

That  it  slept  through  the  night  in  the  trees  on  the  hill. 

And  the  small  tract  of  ground  that  my  eyes  there  could  view 

Was  all  of  the  world  that  my  infancy  knew  ; 

Indeed,  I  cared  not  to  know  of  it  more, 

For  a  world  of  itself  was  that  old  kitchen  floor. 

To-night  those  old  visions  come  back  at  their  will. 
But  the  wheel  and  its  music  forever  are  still ; 
The  band  is  moth-eaten,  the  wheel  laid  away. 
And  the  fingers  that  turned  it  lie  mould'ring  in  clay  ; 
The  hearthstone,  so  sacred,  is  just  as  'twas  then. 
And  the  voices  of  children  ring  out  there  again  ; 
The  sun  through  the  window  looks  in  as  of  yore, 
But  it  sees  strange  feet  oa  the  old  kitchen  floor. 

I  ask  not  for  honor,  but  this  I  would  crave, 
That  when  the  lips  speaking  are  closed  in  the  grave. 
My  children  would  gather  theirs  round  by  their  side, 
\nd  tell  of  the  mother  who  long  ago  died  ; 
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'Twould  be  more  enduring,  far  dearer  to  me,     \ 
Than  inscription  on  granite  or  marble  could  be. 
To  have  them  tell  often,  as  I  did  of  yore, 
Of  the  mother  who  trod  on  the  old  kitchen  floor. 


THE  TAPESTRY  WEAVERS. 

ANSON  O.  CmSSTSB. 

Let  us  learn  a  New  Year  lesson — no  braver  lesson  can  be — 
From  the  ways  of  the  tapestry  weavers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea. 

Above  their  heads  the  pattern  hangs,  they  study  it  with  care. 
And,  as  to  and  fro  the  shuttle  leaps,  their  eyes  are  fastened 
there. 

They  tell  this  curious  thing  beside,  of  the  patient  plodding  wea- 
ver : 
He  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore,  but  worl«i  for  the  right 
side  ever. 

It  is  only  when  the  weaving  stops  and  the  web  is  loosed  and 

turned 
That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork  ;  that  his  marvelous  skill  is 

learned. 

Ah  !  the  sight  of  its  delicate  beauty,  it  pays  him  for  all  his  cost ; 
No  rarer,  daintier  work  tlian  his  was  ever  done  by  the  frost ! 

Then  tbe  master  bringetb  him  golden  hire,  and  giveth  him 

praise  as  well. 
And  how  happy  the  heart  of  the  weaver  is,  no  tongue  but  his 
own.  can  tell. 

The  years  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God,  let  down  from  the  place 

of  the  sun,  . 
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Weaving  blindly,  but  weaving  surely,  each  for  liimself  liis  fate ; 
We  may  not  see  how  the  right  side  looks,  we  can  only  weave 
and  wait. 

But,  looking  above  for  the  pattern,  no  weaver  hath  need  to  fear. 
Only  let  him  look  clear  into  heaven — the  Perfect  Pattern  is 
there. 

If  he  keep's  the  face  of  the  Saviour  forever  and  always  in  sight. 
His  toil  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey,  and  his  weaving  is  sure  to 
be  right. 

And  when  his  task  is  ended,  and  the  web  is  turned  and  shown. 
He  shall  hear  the  voice  of  The  Master ;  it  shall  say  to  him, 
*'  Well  done  1 " 

And  the  white-winged  angels  of  heaveii,  to  bear  him  thence 

shall  come  down. 
And  God  shall  give  him  gold  for  his  hire — not  coin,  but  a  crown. 


MEN  AND  SPIDERS. 

B.  W.  GILDEO. 

I  flung  a  stone  into  a  grassy  field  ; 

How  many  tiny  creatures  there  may  yield 

(I  thought)  their  petty  lives  through  that  rude  shock  I 

To  me  a  pebble,  'tis  to  them  a  rock. 

Gigantic,  cruel,  and  fraught  with  sudden  death. 

Perhaps  it  crushed  an  ant,  perhaps  its  breath 

Alone  tore  down  a  white  and  glittering  palace. 

And  the  small  spider  damns  the  gianfs  malice 

Who  wrought  the  wreck — blasted  his  pretty  art ! 

Who  knows  what  day  a  sauntcrer,  light  of  heart. 
An  idle  wanderer  through  the  fields  of  space,         * 
Large-limbed, bigbraincd,  to  whom  our  puny  race 
Seems  small  as  insects  ;  one  whoso  footstep  jars 
Oa  gopie  vast  ckm^iuii  lalandflii  by  starigooQle 
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Who  knows  wlien  he.,  just  leaning  o'er  the  bars. 

May  fling  a  stone  and  crash  oar  earth  to  bits. 

And  all  that  men  have  bailded  with  their  wits  ?      % 

Ah,  what  a  loss  I  yon  say  ;  our  bodies  go. 
Bat  not  our  temples,  statues  and  the  glow 
Of  glorious  canvases  ;  and  not  the  imges 
Our  poets  have  illumed  through  myriad  ages. 
What  boots  the  insect's  loss  ?    Another  day 
Will  see  the  self  same  ant-hill,  and  the  play 
Of  light  on  dainty  web  the  same. 

You  say 
The  spider's  work  is  not  original, 
But  what  of  ours  ?    Ah  I  friend,  I  think  that  all 
We  do  is  just  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 
Take  Life  ;  you  have  the  woman  and  her  lover — 
'Tis  old  as  Eden,  nothing  new  in  that  I 
Take  Building,  and  you  reach  ere  long  the  flat 
Nile  desert  sands,  by  way  of  France,  Rome,  Greece. 
And  there  is  poetry— our  bards  increase 
In  numbers,  but,  before  John  Keats,  the  robe 
Of  song  was  worn  by  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Job. 
No,  no  !    The  forms  may  change,  but  even  they 
Come  round  again.     Could  we  but  scan  it 
We'd  find  in  the  heavens  some  little,  busy  planet 
Whence  all  we  are  was  borrowed  ;  and  if  to-day 
The  imagined  giant  flung  his  ponderous  stone. 
And  we  and  all  oar  mighty  schemes  were  done, 
His  were  a  scant  remorse  and  short-lived  trouble 
As  mine  for  those  small  creatures  in  the  stubble. 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN. 

▲NcnrmouB. 

i  halted  at  a  pleasant  inn, 

As  I  my  way  was  wending ; 
A  golden  apple  was  the  sign, 

Fromlknotty  bough  depending 
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Mine  hoBt— 4t  was  an  apple  tree— 

He  smilingly  received  me. 
And  spread  his  cluncest,  sTveetest  fniit. 

To  strengthen  and  relieye  me. 

Full  many  a  little  feathered  gnest 
Came  through  his  branches  sprin^ng  ; 

They  hopped  and  flew  from  spray  to  spray. 
Their  notes  of  gladness  singing. 

Beneath  his  shade  I  laid  me  down, 
And  slumber  sweet  possessed  me  ; 

The  soft  wind,  blowing  through  the  leaves. 
With  whispers  low  caressed  me. 

And  when  I  rose  and  would  have  paid 

My  host,  so  open-hearted, 
He  only  shook  his  lofty  head — 

I  blessed  him  and  departed. 


13  IT  WORTH  WHILE  ? 

JOAQXriK  XILLSB. 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jostle  a  brother, 
-  Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of  life  ? 
Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jeer  at  each  other 

In  blackness  of  heart  that  we  war  to  the  knife? 

God  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife. 

God  pity  as  all  as  we  jostle  each  other  ; 

God  pardon  us  all  for  the  triumphs  we  feel 
When  a  fellow  goes  down  'neath  his  load  on  the  heather. 

Pierced  to  the  heart  1    Words  are  keener  than  steel. 

And  mightier  far  £or  woe  or  for  w^eaL 
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Were  it  not  well,  in  this  brief  little  journey 

On  over  the  istlimus,  down  into  the  tide, 
We  give  him  a  fish  instead  of  a  serpent, 

Ere  folding  the  hands  to  be  and  abide 

Forever  and  aye  in  dust  at  his  side  ? 

Look  at  the  roses  saluting  each  Other  ; 
Look  at  the  herds  all  at  peace  on  the  plain — 

Man,  and  man  only,  makes  war  on  his  brother. 
And  laughs  in  his  heart  at  his  peril  and  pain  , 
Shamed  by  the  beasts  that  go  down  on  the  plain. 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  battle  to  humble 
Some  poor  fellow  soldier  down  into  the  dust  T 

God  pity  us  all }    Time  oft  soon  will  tumble 
All  of  us  together,  like  leaves  in  a  gust, 
Humbled,  indeed,  down  into  the  dust. 


UTTLE  BROWN  HAND3. 

AMONTHOVS. 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long,  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat  fields 

That  are  rod  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses. 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows  ; 
Th'.4y  gather  the  earliest  snow-drops. 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow. 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white  ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 
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They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 
And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines ; 

They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 


They  gather  the  delicate  sea- weeds, 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand  ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells— 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops 

Where  the  oriole's  hammock  nest  swings. 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land — 
The  loving  and  motherly  woman. 

Who'll  wisely  mould  all  with  her  hand. 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL. 

TENKTSOW. 
EMMIE. 

Our  doctor  had  called  in  another,  I  never  had  seen  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him  come  in  at  the 

door, 
Fresh  from  the  surgery  schools  of  France  and  of  other  lands- 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands  I 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  yes,  but  they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save  the  limb. 
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And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  look'd  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  break  their  jests 

on  the  dead. 
Amd  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  him  and  fawn'd  at 

his  knee  — 
Drenched  with  the  hellish  corali — that  ever  such  things  should 

bel 


Here  was  a  boy — ^1  am  sure  that  some  of  our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the  smile,  and  the  comforting 

eye — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seemed  out  of  its  place — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'd — ^it  was  all  but  a  hopeless  case  : 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough  ;  but  his  voice  and  his  face 

were  not  kind, 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen  it  and  made  up  his 

mind. 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly,  *'  The  lad  will  need  little  more  of 

your  care." 
"All  the  more  need,"  I  told  him,  *'  to  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  in 

prayer  ; 
They  are  all  His  children  here,  and  I  pray  for  them  all  as  my 

own ; " 
But  he  tum'd  to  me,  **  Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a 

broken  bone  ?  " 
Then  he  muttered  half  to  himself,  but  I  know  that  I  heard  him 

say 
**  All  very  well,  but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day." 


Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd.     It  will  come  by-and- 

by. 
O  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the  world  wore 

a  lie? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathesome  smells  of 

disease. 
But  that  He  said  "  Ye  do  it  to  me,  when  ye  do.it  to  these  ?  " 
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So  he  went.     And  we  pass'd  to  this  ward,  where  the  youi^er 

children  are  laid  : 
Here,  is  the  cot  of  oar  orphan,  our  darling,  our  meek  little  maid ; 
Empty  you  see  just  now  !    We  hav^alost  her  who  loved  her  so 

much — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive  plant  to  the  touch  ; 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often  moved  me  to  tears. 
Here  was  the  gratef ullest  heart  I  have  found  in  a  child  of  her 

years. 
Nay,  you  remember  our  Emmie ;  you  used  to  send  her  the 

flowers ; 
How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  'em,  talk  to  'em  hours 

after  hours ! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of  the  Lord  are 

reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out  of  the  field ; 
Flowers  to  these  **  spirits  in  prison"  are  all  they  can  know  of 

the  spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like  the  waft  of  an  angels 

wing  ; 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and  her  thin  hands  crost 

on  her  breast — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and  we  thought  her  at 

rest, 
Quietly  sleeping — so  quiet,  our  doctor  said  **  Poor  little  dear. 
Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow ;  she'll  never  live  thro'  it,  I 

fear." 

I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 

stair. 

Then  I  return'd  to  the  ward  ;  the  child  didn't  see  I  was  there. 

I 

Never  since  I  was  nurse  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vext  1 
E-iijiio  had  heard  him.     Softly  she  cali'd  from  her  cot  to  the 

next, 
**  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  0  Annie,  what  shall  I  do? " 
Annie  consider'd.     *'If  I,"  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "was 


you. 
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I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for,  Emmie, 

you  see, 
It*s  all  in  the  picture  there  :  '  Little  children  should  come  to 

rac, 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I  find  that  it  always  can 

please 
lOur  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  His 
I  knees.) 

**  Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie  ;  "  but  then  if  I  call  to  the 

Lord, 
How  should  He  know  that  it's  me?    such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the 

ward  !  " 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again  she  consider'd  and  said  : 
**  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you  leave  'em  outside  on 

the  bed — 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  !  but,  Emmie,  you  tell  it  Him 

plain. 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane." 


I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child — I  could  not  watch  her  for 

four,  . 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel,  I  felt  I  could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought  that  it  never  would 

pass. 
There  was  a  thunder-clap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the 

glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard  as  I  tost  about, 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness 

without ; 
My  sleep  was  broken  beside  with  dreams  of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  foars  for  oar  delicate  Emmie  who  scarce  would  escape 

with  her  life ; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seem'd  she  stood  by  me  and 

smiled, 
^J}^  the  doctor  came  at  his  hoar,  aad  we  went  to  see  to  the 
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He  had  brouglit  his  ghastly  tools ;  we  believed  her  asleep 

again — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  coanterpane  : 
Say  that  fiis  day  is  done  I    Ah,  why  should  we  care  what  they 

say? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her,  and  Emmie  had  passed 

away. 


"NO  MORE  SEA." 

ANONYMOUS. 

Aye,  artists  come  to  paint  it ;  and  writers,  to  put  in  a  book, 
How  grand  in  storm,  and  fair  in  calm,  the  old  North  sea  can 
look. 

IVe  wondered  to  hear  them  talking,  how  to  mimic  in  music  or 

song. 
The  voice  that  thrills  the  brooding  air  with  its  thunder  low  and 

long; 

Since  never  aught  but  itself,  I  wot,  could  sound  like  its  angry 

roar. 
When  its  breakers  rise  to  the  east  wind's  call,  to  crash  on  the 

rocky  shore. 

But  rough  or  smooth,  in  shade  or  shine,  the  face  of  the  mighty 

main 
Can  speak  of  little  else  to  me,  but  memory,  fear,  or  pain. 

Father  and  husband,  and  bold,  bright  boy,  it  has  taken  them 

one  by  one  ; 
I  shall  lie  alone  in  the  churchyard  there,  when  my  weary  days 

are  done. 

God  never  sent  me  a  mniden  ba^rn,.  to  stay  by  me  to  the  last. 
So  I  sit  by  the  restless  tides  akme,  by  the  grave  of  all  107  past ; 
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By  the  waves  so  strong  and  pitiless,  that  have  drowned  life's 

joy  for  m8. 
And  think  of  "  the  land  where  all  shall  meet,  the  land  where  is 

no  more  sea." 

Yet  I  cannot  rest  in  meadow  or  fell,  or  the  quiet  inland  lanes, 
Where  the  great  trees  spread  their  rustling  arms  over  the  smil- 
ing plains. 

I  can't  draw  breath  in  the  country,  all  shadonred,  and  green, 

and  dumb. 
The  want  of  the  sea  is  at  my  heart,  I  hear  it  calling,  "  Come." 

I  hearken,  and  rise,  and  follow  ;  perhaps  my  men  down  there. 
Where  the  bright  shells  gleam,  and  the  fishes  dart  'mid  sea- 
weeds' tangles  fair. 

Will  find  me  best,  if  still  on  earth,  when  the  Angel's  tMmp  is 

blown. 
On  the  sand  reach,  or  the  tall  cliff  side,  ere  we  pass  to  the  great 

white  throne. 

So  summer  and  winter,  all  alone,  by  the  breaker's  lip  I  wait. 
Till  I  see  the  red  light  flush  the  clouds,  as  He  opens  the  golden 
gate; 

And  though  at  the  sound  of  the  rising  waves  I  ofttimes  tremble 

and  weep. 
When  the  air  ia  void  of  their  glorious  voice  I  can  neither  rest 

nor  sleep. 

And  strangest  of  all  the  promises  writ  in  the  Book,  to  me. 

Is  how  on  the  shores  of  Paradise,  *'  there  shall  be  no  more  ssa." 


GRANDPA'S  SOLILOQUY. 

ANONTXOUS. 

It  wasn't  so  when  I  was  young. 

We  used  plain,  language  then  ; 
We  didn't  speak  of  "  them  galoots," 

When  meaning  boys  An4  menSoogle 
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Wlien  speaking  of  the  nice  hand- write 

Of  Joo,  or  Tom,  or  Bill, 
We  did  it  phiin — we  didn't  say 

"  He  slings  a  nasty  quill." 

Then  when  we  met  a  good  old  friend 

We  hadn't  lately  seen, 
We  grot^ted  him —but  didn't  say, 

'*  Hello,  you  old  sardine." 

The  boys  got  mad  sometimes  and  fit ; 

We  spoke  of  kicks  and  blows  ; 
But  now  they  "  whack  him  in  the  snoot," 

And  **  paste  him  on  the  nose." 

Once,  when  a  youth  was  turned  away 

From  her  he  held  most  dear. 
He  walked  off  on  his  feet— but  now 

He  •*  crawls  off  on  his  ear.  '* 

We  used  to  dance  when  I  was  young. 

And  used  to  call  it  so  ; 
But  now  they  don't — they  only  '  *  sling 

The  light  fantastic  toe." 

Of  death  \7e  spoke  in  language  plain. 

That  no  one  did  perplex. 
But  in  these  days  one  doesn't  die — 

He  *'  passes  in  his  checks." 

We  praised  a  man  of  common  sense  ; 

*'  His  judgment's  good,"  we  said  ; 
But  now  they  say  :  "  Well,  that  old  plum 

Has  got  a  level  head." 

It's  rather  sad  the  children  now 

Are  learning  all  such  talk  ; 
They've  learned  to  •'  chin  "  instead  of  cbat. 

And  '•  w&Ite "  instead  of  walk*  r^         i 
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.  To  little  Harry  yesterday — 

My  grandchild,  aged  two— 
I  said,  * '  You  love  grandpa  ?  *'  said  lie  : 

*'  You  bet  your  boots  I  do." 

The  children  bowed  to  strangers  once, 

It  is  no  longer  so — 
The  little  girls  as  well  as  boys, 

Now  greet  you  with  "  hello  !" 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  good  old  days 

When  both  the  old  and  young 
Conversed  in  plain,  old-fashioned  ways, 

And  slang  was  never  slung. 


NUTTING-. 

LUCT  MARION  BLINN. 

Out  in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of  a  bright  October  day, 

Eollicking,  f rollicking  through  the  woods,  scaring  the  birds 
away. 

Went  a  group  of  laughing  girls  and  boys  to  play  till  the  sun 
was  set ; 

Martha  and  Robbie,  and  Tom  and  Will,  and  Dolly,  the  house- 
hold i)et. 

They  "made  believe "  they  were  foragers  bold,  scouring  the 

country  o'er, 
To  add  to  their  scanty  soldier  fair  from  an  enemy's  fruitful 

store, 
And  they  charged  on  the  squirrels*  leafy  homes  till  they  beat  a 

quick  retreat ; 
While  their  precious  hoards  came  rattling  down  at  the  noisy 

victors'  feet.  r^^^^i^ 
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They  played  tag  and  follow  my  leader  and  scampejred  up  and 
down, 

Covering  each  other  in  their  glee  with  the  leaves  so  crisp  and 
brown. 

Till  they  huddled  down  to  talk  and  rest  and  plan  some  pleasure 
new, 

While  Martha  unpacked  the  "  goodies  '*  for  the  hungry,  bright- 
faced  crew. 

'*  I'm  too  little  to  work,"  said  Dolly,  tossing  her  curls  away — 

"  You  make  the  dinner,  Mattie,  dear — then  I'll  be  papa,  and 
pray  1 

I  know  just  how  he  does  it,  'cause  I've  looked  through  my  fin- 
gers, so ; 

And  God  will  hear  me  better  out  doors  than  He  would  in  the 
house  I  know  I  " 

Then  clasping  her  baby  fingers,  and  bowing  her  leaf-crowned 

head, 
With  its  tangled  floss  half  over  her  face,  shading  its  flush  of 

red— 
Sweetly  the  innocent  little  voice  stole  out  on  the  waiting  air, 
And  up  to  the  children's  Father  floated  this  childish  prayer  : 

"  I  thank  you,  God,  'way  up  in  the  sky,  for  these  nice  things 

to  eat ; 
For  this  happy  day  in  the  pleasant  woods,  for  the  squirrels  and 

birdies  sweet ; 
For  fathers  and  mothers  to  love  us — only  Robbie,  his  mother's 

dead; 
But  I  guess  you  know  all  about  that,  God — you  took  her  away, 

they  said  I 

**  If  you  please,  don't  make  my  mother  die  ;  I  shouldn't  know 

what  to  do  1 
I  couldn't  take  care  of  myself  at  all ;  you'd  have  to  get  me, 

too  1 
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Make  all  tlie  days  just  as  good  as  this,  and  don't  let  Bobbie 

crj — 
Thafs  all  little  Dolly  knows  to  pray  ;  our  Father  in  heaven, 

good-bye  I " 

Then  the  sweet  child  voices  rose  anew,  like  a  beautiful  refrain, 
And  the  birds  in  the  brown  leaves  overhead  caught  up  the 

merry  strain. 
And  twittered  it  back  till  the  yellow  sun  was  lost  in  the  hazy 

west. 
When  birds  and  children  fluttered  home,  each  to  a  sheltering 

nest. 


LTTTLE  JIM. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The  cottage  was  a  thatch'd  one. 

The  outside  old  and  mean, 
Yet  everything  within  that  cot 

Was  wondrous  neat  and  clean. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 
The  wind  was  howling  wild  ; 

A  patient  mother  knelt  beside 
The  death-bed  of  her  child. 

A  little  worn-out  creature— 
His  once  bright  eyes  grown  dim  ; 

It  was  a  collier's  only  child — 
They  called  him  Little  Jim. 

And  he  I  to  see  the  briny  tears 
Fast  hurrying  down  her  cheek, 

As  she  offer'd  up  a  prayer  in  thought — 
She  was  afraid  to  speak,  ized  by  Google 
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Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved 

Far  better  than  her  lifo. 
For  there  was  all  a  mother's  love. 

In  that  i)oor  collier's  wife. 

With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels 

Beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  prays  that  He  will  spare  her  boy. 

And  take  herself  instead  ! 

She  gets  an  answer  from  the  child  ; 

Soft  fell  these  words  from  him — 
*'  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile, 

And  beckon  Little  Jim  ! 

"  I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now. 

But  oh  !  I  am  so  dry  ; 
Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  again, 

And,  mother,  don't  you  cry." 

With  gentle  trembling  haste  she  held 

The  tea-cup  to  his  lips  ; 
He  smiled,  to  tliank  her,  as  he  took 

Three  tiny  little  sips. 

"  Tell  father  when  he  comes  from  work 
I  said  good-night  to  him  ; 

And,  mother,  now  I'll  go  to  sleep  1 " 
Alas  I  poor  Little  Jim. 

She  saw  that  he  was  dying — 
The  child  she  loved  so  dear. 

Had  uttered  the  last  words  that  she 
Might  ever  hope  to  hear. 

The  cottage  door  was  open'd, 
The  collier's  step  wus  heard  ; 

The  mother  and  the  father  met. 
Yet  neither  spake  a  word  I 
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'    He  knew  tliat  all  was  over —  ** 

He  knew  his  child  was  dead  ; 
He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand. 
And  walk'd  towards  the  bed. 

His  quiv'ring  lips  gave  token 

Of  grief  he'd  fain  conceal  ; 
And  see  !  his  wife  has  joined  him. 

The  stricken  couple  kneel  ! 

With  hearts  bowed  down  with  sadness, 

They  humbly  ask  of  Him, 
In  heaven  once  more,  to  meet  again 

Their  own  poor  Little  Jm. 


PADDY  AND  HI3  PIQ-. 

ANONYMOUS. 

In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  lived  Paddy  O'Rann, 

A  broth  of  a  boy,  though  a  true  Irishman  ; 

He  could  reap,  he  could  dig,  o'er  the  boys  he  could  plod, 

Ho  could  shoulder  a  musket,  as  well  as  a  hod. 

In  faith,  there  was  nothing  but  what  Pat  could  do. 

Both  his  work  and  his  wages  he  could  always  get  thro' ; 

Pat's  father,  when  living,  was  gentle  and  kind. 

And  when  dying,  he  left  Pat  a  fortune  behind  ; 

A  hayrake,  a  sickle,  a  hoe,  and  two  spades, 

Some  forks  without  handles,  some  knives  without  blades ; 

A  pig  in  the  stye,  and  of  platters  a  set, 

B.^sides  all  the  money  that  Paddy  could  get. 

With  this  piece  of  advice,  to  be  inwardly  taken, 

That  while  he  kept  the  pig,  Pat  would  then  save  his  bacon, 

But  if  trouble  came  on  him,  whether  little  or  big, 

Never  to  part  with  the  favorite  pig. 
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Pat  kept  tlJSse  last  words  as  true  as  a  law — 

The  pig  lived  in  the  cabin,  and  slept  on  clean  straw. 

He'd  ne'er  part  with  the  pig  while  to  keep  it  was  able. 

The  grunter  fed  with  him,  underneath  the  same  table. 

They  shared  both  alike,  through  thicks  and  through  thins, 

Pat  eat  all  the  potatoes,  the  pig  had  the  skins. 

They  never  had  words,  botheration,  or  strife, 

Soon  as  part  with  his  pig  he  would  part  with  his  life. 

To  save  up  his  money,  from  his  father  he  learnt  it. 

Spending  every  rap  before  ever  he  earned  it. 

That  brought  jxjverty  on  him,  life's  cruel  curse — 

So  he  kept  on  improving,  by  still  getting  worse. 

Still,  on  keeping  the  pig,  Pat  Rann's  mind  was  bent. 

Till  the  landlord  kept  bothering  him  for  the  rent. 

Saying — **  Paddy  O'llann,  now  do  as  you  please, 

If  you  don't  pay  your  rent,  to-morrow  I'll  seize. " 

What  was  to  be  done?  faith,  Pat  could  not  tell, 

Much  against  his  consent,  sure,  the  pig  he  must  sell. 

His  father's  words  smote  him — he  grieved  at  the  thing, 

But  he  soon  had  the  pig-hog's  leg  in  a  string. 

The  hog  proved  pig-headed  and  mighty  ill-bred. 

For,  faith,  she  would  neither  be  driven  nor  led  ; 

She  kicked  up  such  pranks  that  she'd  not  done  before. 

And  Pat  found  that  his  sow  was  a  terrible  hoar  (bore.) 

She  first  went  at  a  gallop,  then  she  was  slow. 

Every  step  she  took  forwards,  she  backwards  did  go — 

She  would  then  give  a  jump,  a  grunt,  and  a  squall. 

Capsized  an  old  woman,  and  her  apple  stall. 

*'  Arrah  I  you're  oli,  thin,  to  market,"  Mike  Fagan  did  say. 

'*  Ilush  ! "  cried  Pat,  "if  sh3  hears  you  she'll  not  go  that  way." 

Just  as  if  she  had  heard  every  word  that  did  drop. 

She  set  oli  at  a  gallop  that  Pat  could  not  stop. 

And  to  add  to  poor  Paddy's  pleasures  and  joys. 

They  were  hooted  and  pelted  by  a  whole  troop  of  boys — 

*'  Och  !  she's  going  down  the  wrong  street,  now.     Och  I "  cried 

Pat,  *•  I'm  no  dunce. 
She'll  go  up  all  manner  of  streets,  faith,  at  once." 
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"  THE  PAPER  DON'T  SAY." 

ANONYMOUS. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  Mr.  Slocum  was  reading  an  account 
of  a  dreadful  accident  which  happened  at  the  factory  in  the 
town  of  L. ,  and  which  the  village  editor  had  described  in  a 
great  many  words. 

**I  declare,  wife,  that  was  an  awful  accident  over  to  the 
mill,"  said  Mr.  Slocum. 

"  What's  it  about,  Mr.  Slocum  ?" 

"I'll  read  the 'count,  wife,  and  then  you'll  know  all  about 
it." 

Mr.  S.  began  to  read : — 

**  njrri)l2  and  Fated  Accident. — It  becomes  our  melancholy 
and  painful  duty  to  record  the  particulars  of  an  accident  that 
occurred  at  the  lower  mill,  in  this  village,  yesterday  afternorm, 
by  which  a  human  being,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  harried  to 
that  bourne  from  which,  as  the  immortal  Shakespeare  says, 
*  no  traveller  returns.'  " 

**  Du  tell  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  S. 

' '  Mr.  David  Jones,  a  workman  who  has  but  few  8upeiioi*3 
this  side  of  the  city,  was  superintending  one  of  the  large 
drums,*.' — 

**  I  wonder  if  'twas  a  brass  drum,  such  as  has  Eplunhus 
JJnum,  printed  on't  ?  " 

**  When  he  became  entangled.  His  arm  was  drawn  around 
the  drum,  and  finally  his  whole  body  was  drawn  over  the  ahiift 
at  a  fearful  rate.  When  his  situation  was  discovered,  he  had 
revolved  with  immense  velocity  about  fifteen  minutes,  his  head 
and  limbs  striking  a  large  beam  a  distinct  blow  at  each  revolu- 
tion." 

*'  Poor  creature  !  how  it  must  have  hurt  him  1 " 

*'  When  the  machinery  had  been  stopped,  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Jones'  arms  and  legs  were  macerated  into  jelly." 

"Well,  didn't  it  kill  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Slocum,  with  in- 
creasing interest.  ^         . 
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"Portions  of  the  dura  mater,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum,  in 
confused  masses,  were  scattered  about  tlio  floor  :  ia  short,  tiio 
gates  of  eternity  had  opened  upon  him." 

Here  Mr.  Slocum  paused  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  and  his  wife 
seized  the  opportunity  to  press  the  question, — 

*  *  Was  the  man  killed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  haven't  come  to  that  place  yet  :  you'll  know 
when  I  have  finished  the  piece." 

And  Mr.  Slocum  continued  reading  :— 

•*  It  was  evident,  when  the  shapeless  form  was  taken  down, 
and  it  was  no  longer  tenanted  by  the  immortal  spirit,  that  the 
vital  spark  was  extinct. " 

"  Was  the  man  killed?  that's  what  I  want  to  como  at,"  said 
Mrs.  Slocum. 

**  Do  have  a  little  patience,"  said  Mr.  B.,  eying  his  better- 
half  over  his  spectacles.  *'I  presume  v/o  shall  conio  upon  it 
right  away."    And  he  went  on  reading  : — 

"  This  fatal  casualty  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our  village,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  prove  a  warning  to  all  persons  v/ho  are 
called  upon  to  regulate  the  powerful  machinery  of  our  millc." 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Slocum,  ])erceiving  that  the  narrative  was 
ended,  "now  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  man  was  killed 
or  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Slocum  looked  puzzled.  He  scratched  his  head,  scru- 
tinized the  article  he  had  been  perusing,  and  took  a  'caref ol 
survey  of  the  paper. 

"I  declare,  wife"  said  he,  "it's  curious;  but  really  the 
paper  don't  say  1 " 


THE  BLACK-ETED  REBEi.. 

WILL  CARLETON. 

A  boy  drove  into  the  city,  his  wagon  loaded  down 
With  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the  British-governedtown  ; 
And  the  little  black-eyed  rebel,  so  cunning  and  so  sly, 
"'Vas  watching  for  his  coming  from  the  corner  of  h^ r  eyoL 
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His  face  was  broad  and  honest,  his  hands  were  brown  and 

tough, 
The  clothes  he  wore  upon  him  were  homespun,  coarse,  and 

rough  ; 
But  one  there  was  who  watched  him,  who  long  time  lingered 

ni^h, 
And  cast  at  him  sweet  glances  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

He  drove  up  to  the  market,  he  waited  in  a  line  ; 

His  apples  and  potatoes  were  fresh  and  fair  and  fine. 

But  long  and  long  he  waited,  and  no  one  came  to  buy, 

Save  the  black-eyed  rebel,  watching  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

**  Now,  who  will  buy  my  apples  ?  "  he  shouted,  long  and  loud  ; 
And,  *'  Who  wants  my  potatoes?  "  he  repeated  to  the  crowd. 
But  from  all  the  people  round  him  came  no  word  of  reply. 
Save  the  black-eyed  rebel,  answering  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

For  she  knew  that  *neath  the  lining  of  the  coat  he  wore  that 

day 
Were  long  letters  from  the  husbands  and  the  fathers  far  away, 
Who  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  that  they  meant  to  gain,  or 

die ; 
And  a  tear  like  silver  glistened  in  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

But  the  treasures— how  to  get  them  ?  crept  the  question  through 

her  mind, 
Since  keen  enemies  were  watching  for  what  prizes  they  might 

find; 
And  she  paused  a  while  and  pondered,  with  a  pretty  little  sigh, 
Then  resolve  crept  through  her  features,  and  a  shrewdness 

fired  her  eye. 

So  she  resolutely  walked  up  to  the  wagon,  old  and  red. 
"  May  I  have  a  dozen  apples  for  a  kiss?"  she  sweetly  said  ; 
And  the  brown  face  flushed  to  scarlet,  for  the  boy  was  some- 
what shy. 
And  he  saw  her  laughing  at  him  from  the  comer  of  her  eye. 
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*'  You  may  have  tliem  all  for  nothing,  and  more,  if  you  want," 

quoth  he. 
"  I  will   have  them,  my  good  fellow,  but  can  pay  for  them," 

said  she. 
And  she  clambered  on  the  wagon,  minding  not  who  all  were  by, 
With  a  laugh  of  reckless  romping  in  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Clinging  round  his  brawny  neck,  she  clasped  her  fingers  white 

and  small, 
And  then  whispered,  "  Quick  !  the  letters  !  thrust  them  under- 

neath  my  shawl  ! 
Carry  back  again  this  package,  and  be  sure  that  you  are  spry  !  ** 
And  she  sweetly  smiled  upon  him  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Loud  the  motley  crowd  were  laughing  at  the  strange,  ungirlish 

freak  ; 
And  the  boy  was  scared  and  panting,  and  so  dashed  ho  could 

not  speak. 
And  *'  Miss,  I  have  good  apples,"  a  bolder  lad  did  cry  ; 
But  she  answered,  *'  No,  I  thank  you,"  from  the  corner  of  her 

eye. 

With  the  news  of  loved  ones  absent  to  the  dear  friends  would 

they  greet, 
Searching  for  them  who  hungered  for  them,  swift  she  glided 

through  the  street. 
"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  doing  that  it  does  not  pay  to  try," 
Thought  the  little  black-eyed  rebel  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 


QRANDFATHEB. 

THBODOBE  PABKITR.  ^ 

Grandfather  is  old.  His  back  also  is  bent.  In  the  street  he 
sees  crowds  of  men,  looking  dreadfully  youn j  and  walkings 
dreadfully  swift.  He  wonders  where  all  tho  old  folks  are. 
Once,  when  a  boy,  he  could  not  find  people  young  enough  for 
him,  and  sidled  up  to  any  young  stranger  he  met  on  Sundays, 
— 'ndering  why  God  made  the  world  so  old.     Now  he  jroes  to 
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Commenceilnent  to  see  liis  grandsons  take  tlieir  degree,  and  is 
astonished  at  the  youth  of  the  audience.  "  This  is  new,"  he 
says  :  "  it  did  not  use  to  be  so  fifty  years  before." 

At  meeting,  the  minister  seems  surprisingly  young,  the  audi- 
ence young ;  and  he  looks  round,  and  is  astonished  that  there 
are  so  few  venerable  heads.  The  audience  seems  not  decorous  ; 
they  come  in  late,  and  hurry  off  early,  clapping  the  doors  to 
after  them  with  irreverent  bang.  But  grandfather  is  decorous, 
well-mannered,  early  in  his  seat ;  jostled,  he  jostles  not  again  ; 
elbowed,  he  returns  it  not ;  crowded,  he  thinks  no  evil.  He  is 
gentlemanly  to  the  rude,  obliging  to  the  insolent  and  vulgar — 
for  grandfather  is  a  gentleman,  not  puffed  up  with  mere 
money,  but  edified  with  well-grown  manliness.  Time  has  dig- 
nified his  good  manners. 

Now  it  is  night.  Grandfather  sits  by  his  old-fashioned  fire. 
The  family  are  all  abed.  He  draws  his  old-fashioned  chair 
nearer  to  the  hearth.  On  the  stand  which  his  mother  gave  him 
are  the  candlesticks,  also  of  old  time.  The  candles  are  three- 
quarters  burnt  down  ;  the  fire  on  the  hearth  also  is  low.  He 
lias  been  thoughtful  all  day,  talking  half  to  himself,  chanting 
a  bit  of  verse,  humming  a  snatch  of  an  old  tunc.  He  kissed 
more  tenderly  than  common  his  youngest  granddaughter,  the 
family  pet,  before  she  went  to  bed.  He  takes  from  his  bosom 
a  little  locket— nobody  ever  sees  il.  . 

Therein  are  two  little  twists  of  hair,  common  hair — it  might 

be  yours  or  mine.     But  as  grandfather  looks  at  them,  the  outer 

twist  of  hair  becomes  a  whole  head  of  most  ambrosial  curls. 

He  remembers  the  stolen  interviews,  the  meetings  by  moon- 

light,  and  how  sweet  the  evening  star  looked,  and  how  he  laid 

his  hand  on  another's  shoulder.     '*  You  are  my  evening  star,''^ 

quoth  he.     He  remembers — 

"  The  f onntaln  head  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  that  pale  Passion  loves." 

He  thinks  of  his  bridal  hour. 

The  laot  stick  on  his  andirons  snaps  asunder,  and  falls  out- 
ward. Two  faintly  smoking  brands  stand  there.  Grandfather 
lays  them  together,  and  they  flame  up  :  the  two  smokes  are.pne 
nnited  flame.     "  Even  so  let  it  be  in  heaven,"  says  grandfather 
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OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOLS. 

ANONTMOUS. 

Where  is  the  lawyer,  congressman,  editor  or  preacher  who, 
forty  years  ago,  went  through  the  exercises  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  that  does  not  look  hack  upon  those  as  his  liappiest 
days  ?— days  when  the  necessity  of  understanding  things  was 
unfelt,  when  six  hours  per  diem  was  the  ultimatum  of  restraint, 
and  when  a  large  portion  of  that  was  spent  in  planning  enter- 
prises to  be  executed  after  hearing  the  delightful  stereotyped 
expression,  **  School's  dismissed."  Who  does  not  recollect  with 
complacency  his  feats  at  reading,  especially  after  he  had  arrived 
at  a  height  and  circumference  entitling  him  to  a  standing  with 
the  first  class  ?  *  *  First  class,  read  ! "  cries  out  the  master,  placing 
Scott's  Lessons  open  before  him  on  the  desk,  and  patiently  per- 
severing in  "  ruling  "  the  yet  unsullied  sheets,  fated  ere  long  to 
bear  traces  of  earthly  characters.  "  First-class,  read  ! "  and  lo  1 
a  simultaneous  rush,  one  after  another,  to  the  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  diversified  by  a  few  intentional  stumbles  over 
the  srn:iller  scholars,  whose  improving  employment  it  was  to  sit 
upright  on  backless  benches  and  avoid  whispering  ;  or  by  fur- 
tive appropriations  of  flaxen  locks,  followed  by  a  solo  attracting 
the  attention  and  eliciting  the  inquiries  of  the  master,  and  end- 
ing in  a  threat  of  flagellation  next  time.  At  length  the  line  is 
formed,  and  the  charge  commences;  The  boy  at  the  head,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  that  station,  has  placed  himself  so  near  the 
fire  that  one  side  of  his  person  is  in  a  state  of  f ria'bifity,  begins 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  speed,  that  he  may  get  through  his 
paragraph,  and  be  at  liberty  to  use  his  book  as  a  shield  for  the 
more  sensitive  parts  of  his  frame.  He  is  about  half  through, 
when  a  rogue,  some  four  or  five  below  him,  gives  a  side  wink  to 
his  neighbor,  who,  not  at  all  unwilling,  communicates  the  im- 
pulse to  the  one  above  him,  and  so  on,  till  the  reader  is  shoved 
against  the  blazing  forestick,  and  there  is  an  awful  pause. 

*'  Read  on,"  cries  the  pedagogue  ;  "  next,  read." 

"  Giles  hasn't  read  a  verse." 

<3Hles  at  length  gets  through  his  verse,  and  forthwith  turning 
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to  his  neighbor,  utters  in  a  horrible  whisper,  **  Damfttion  take 
you,  if  you  don't  get  it  when  the  boys  go  out  I " 

*'  Giles  don't  stand  straight,"  cries  out  some  ill-natured  dog  at 
the  foot  of  the  class.  Poor  Giles  had  advanced  in  front  of  the 
line,  in  order  to  avoid  crisping. 

"  Giles,  stand  back  in  your  place,"  says  the  inflexible  master. 

It  was  an  excellent  rule  that  each  one  must  keep  the  place  he 
takes  at  first.  There  was  no  alternative  ;  Giles  must  toast  till 
the  last  lazy  dunce  has  blundered  through. 

The  time  to  *'  take  seats  "  at  length  arrives  ;  while  on  the  way, 
.  Giles  falls  in  the  rear,  and  adds  to  the  momeuLmn  of  his  neigh- 
bor by  the  application  of  his  foot,  it  being  increased  by  **  horse 
points  "  innumerable. 

*'  Giles's  been  a  kickin'  me." 

"Han't  been  kickin'  him,  nuther." 

**  Who  saw  Giles  kick  Ben  ?  "  says  the  master. 

The  parties  being  about  equal  in  popularity,  there  are  numer- 
ous cries  of  "  I  did  "  and  **  I  didn't,"  amid  which  the  poor  peda- 
gogue finds  it  difficult  to  discover  the  truth.  At  length  all  is 
reconciled  and  made  plain  by  the  testimony  of  one  who  cries  out, 
''  Master,  I  seen  how  it  all  was  ;  Ben  just  kicked  himself,  and 
then  tried  to  lay  it  to  Giles."  This  explanation  seems  satisfac- 
tory and  amusing,  even  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  the  affair  is 
passed  over  with  an  exhortation  to  behave  ! 

There  is  less  incident  in  the  reading  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  ;  the  first  class  in  the  meantime  "tendin'  to  writin*." 
Scribble-scrabble  it  goes,  interspersed  with  occasional  shouts  of 
'  *  Mend  my  pen  ?  "  "  John  jogglin',"  etc.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  one  makes  a  discovery  and  cries  out,  ''Master,  my  ink's 
froze,"  and  away  he  goes  to  the  fire  to  thaw  it. 

Pleased  with  the  warmth  and  conspicuousness  of  his  i)osition, 
he  suffers  the  ink  to  boil  with  great  composure.  At  length,  not 
daring  to  delay  longer  for  fear  of  the  frown  of  his  master,  who 
has  completed  the  copies  of  the  day  and  begins  to  survey  his  em- 
pire, the  incipient  chirographer  guarding  his  face  from  the  singe- 
ing embers  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  seizes  the  inkstand 
wliich  is  now  considerably  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa- 
ter.    **  Gol  darn  the  inkstand  ! "  is  his  involuntary  exclamation. 
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**  What  is  tliat?  "  says  the  master. 

*'  I  said  as  how  the  ink  was  hot,"  rubbing  his  fingers  and 
wincing  most  piteously.  Tlio  master  never  permits  any  direct 
lying  to  go  unpunished. 

"  Come  here,"  ho  exclaims,  in  a  tone  of  authority  which  ped- 
agogues alone  can  assume.  "  Give  me  your  hand."  Crack,  crack 
crack, goes  the  ferule.  ''That's  for  swearing."  Crack,  crack, 
crack.     **  That's  for  lying.     Now  go  to  your  seat.*' 

After  this  exploit  there  is  silence  for  some  time  throughout 
the  house.  At  length  some  urchin  breaks  the  monotony  by  a 
dexterous  discharge  of  a  bullet  of  soaked,  chewed  paper,  which 
takes  effect  on  the  nose  of  some  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  This  is  a  signal  to  recommence  operations.  The  whis- 
perings become  louder,  the  complaints  of  "  crowdin*  and  scroug- 
in"  thicken,  till,  at  last,  an  open  and  universal  explosion  is  pre- 
vented only  by  "  Boys  may  go  out "  bursting  from  the  lips  of  the 
master.  Forthwith  books  are  closed,  inkstands  upturned,  toes 
trodden  upon,  curses  **  not  loud  but  deep  "  uttered,  till  finally  the 
obstreperous  sex  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  peace  for  the 
poor  pedagogue.  The  girls  alone  are  in  the  house  ;  and  these, 
as  every  master  will  testify,  are  comparatively  a  quiet,  peaceable 
race. 

By-and-by  the  boys  must  come  in,  and  then  there  is  a  glorious 
time  of  crowding  round  the  fire. 

At  first  there  is  a  degree  of  quiet,  but  at  length  some  long- 
necked  fellow  is  curious  to  know  what  may  be  seen  up  a  chim- 
ney, and,  while  taking  the  necessary  measures  and  movements, 
his  neighbor  gives  a  tilt  which  brings  the  line  of  gravity  without 
the  base,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  embers,  he  seizes  the  coat- 
tail  of  the  boy  next  to  him,  who,  with  a  **  Dam  you,  let  go  I "  and 
a  jerk  in  the  opposite  direction  restores  him  to  his  perpendicu- 
larity at  the  expense  of  his  coat. 

*' Jim's  bin  tearin'  my  coat." 

"  Master,  he  tore  it  himself  ;  I  only  jest  took  hold  on  him,  and 
he  twitched  and  tore  it." 

"  Take  your  seats,  all  of  you  1 "  thunders  the  master. 

The  girls  in,  and  all  seated,  the  process  of  instruction  recom- 
lances  ;  not,  as  in  the  first  case,  when  the  progression  was  from 
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the  oldest  until  the  least ;  the  matter  is  now  reversed,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  older  scholars,  spelling  is  substituted  for  reading. 

The  youngest  toddler  comes  to  read  : 

''What  is  that?" 

No  answer. 

"It's  A.     Say  A." 

"  A-a-y/'  says  the  toddler,  looking  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

The  remaining  exercises  are  in  considerable  order  ;  for,  when 
the  command,  "  First  class,  take  your  places  to  spell,"  is  uttered, 
the  master  is  seated,  or  standing  in  full  view,  so  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  repetition  of  the  exploits  of  the  morning.  By 
and  by  *'  School's  dismissed  "  is  uttered,  and  then  perfect  happi- 
ness is  felt,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  on  earth. 

Those  schools  were  the  very  nurseries  of  happiness.  It  was 
tliere  that  I  acquired  my  irresistible  propensity  to  laugh  at  every- 
thing save  old  age  and  religion,  and  there  is  no  estimating  the 
value  of  such  an  acquisition.  If  I  thought  there  was  any  part  of 
the  land  safe  from  the  sophisticating  influence  of  steamboats  and 
railroads,  newspapers  and  orators,  I  would  retire  thither,  estab- 
lish a  school  on  the  old  plan,  and  thus  live  over  again  early  days. 

But  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,"  and  it  is  now  with  difficulty 
that  you  can  distinguish  a  schoolmaster  from  an  ordinary  man. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "NANCY  JANE." 

ANONYMOUS. 

The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  iron-bound  coast. 

Of  the  Battery  loomed  nigh, 
When  stoat  Ben  Bow,  of  ths  Nancy  Jane, 

O'er  tlio  billows  cast  his  eye  ; 
But  liis  eye  returned,  and  its  steadfast  glare 

At  his  noso's  tip  renewed. 
For  the  cast  came  too,  that  had'dwelt  therein 

Ever  since  the  world  it  viewed. 
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Then  a  sigh  he  heaved  o'er  the  Nances  bows. 

With  a  wild  convulsive  throe. 
And  he  muttered  words  which  I  can't  repeat. 

For  his  speech  was  somewhat  low. 
Then  his  glass  he  seized  and  he  looked  again. 

With  an  anxious  gaze  and  keen  ; 
But  the  inky  flood  he  swept  in  vain. 

For  he  couldn't  sweep  it  clean. 


And  aye  the  fown  on  his  brow  increased 

As  he  marked  the  driving  clouds. 
While  dead-eyes  gleamed  through  the  growing  gloom. 

And  the  air  seemed  full  of  shrouds. 
Down  into  the  fathomless  deep  he  hove 

The  lead,  with  a  seaman's  prayer  ; 
But  the  fathomless  deep  it  proved  indeed. 

For  there  wasn't  a  fathom  there. 


Then  murk  and  murkier  grew  the  sky. 

And  fiercer  rolled  the  tide. 
And  bold  Ben  Bow  was  quite  unmanned. 

So  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried. 
Unmanned  was  he,  and  he  well  might  be. 

For  his  men  were  all  ashore  ; 
And  he  cried  aloud,  for  he  cried  *'  Ahoy  1 " 

Till  his  cry  became  a  roar. 


"  Ahoy  1 "  he  cried,  and  across  the  tide, 

"  Ay,  ay  I  '*  his  men  reply  ; 
But  never  they'd  answered  yet  as  tars. 

Though  they  oft  replied  *'  Ay,  ay  ! " 
For  though  as  stanch  as  tars   may  be. 

Each  day  saw  new  disasters. 
As  the  Nancy  Jane  was  a  brig,  d'ye  see 

And  none  can  serve  two  masters. 
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Then  his  mate  drew  Ben  aside,  who  seemed. 

As  the  crew  said,  "  much  concerned," 
For  oft  his  shaggy  brows  he  knit, 

And  his  eyes  at  times  he  ''darned." 
For  the  dreaded  blow  seemed  near  at  last. 

As  his  hoard  of  choice  Havanas 
Had  all  been  '*  smoked,"  so  his  mate  opined, 

To  judge  by  the  customs  manners. 

But  higher  and  higher  the  waves  arose. 

And  first  the  anchor  parted. 
And  then,  it  was  seen,  not  merely  a  plank. 

But  the  whole  of  the  ship  had  started. 
When  this  the  customs  officer  saw, 

His  heart  grew  sore  with  trouble, 
For  the  captain  toward  him  stretched  his  hands. 

And  the  sight  he  saw  was  double. 

At  that,  to  the  shore  he  madly  rushed, 

And  shouted  * '  Avast  I  Belay  I  " 
But  small  and  smaller  the  Nancy  grew, 

For  she  quickly  wore  away. 
And  lo  !  as  he  watched,  that  noble  ship, 

With  a  sort  of  shuddering  quiver. 
With  her  captain  bold  and  her  crew,  went  down — 

But  she  only  went  down  the  river  ! 


AFTER  DINNER  TOPICS. 

A1I0NTM0U9. 
ONLY  A  DOQ. 

We  were  all  crying,  every  one  of  us.  Father  declared  it  was 
smoke  that  got  into  his  eyes  and  made  them  smart ;  but  mother 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sat  rocking  and  sobbing  for 
ten  minutes.  Phoebe  and  I  just  threw  ourselves  down  on  the 
floor  by  poor  Leo,  and  I  took  his  dear  old  shaggy  head  in  my 
lap,  and  the  hot  tears  dropped  one  by  one  ;  and  Phoebe  pei 
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his  poor  old  stifE  ears  and  smoothed  out  his  thin  gray  hairs  ; 
and  then  we  took  off  the  old  brass  collar  that  was  marked  all 
over  with  hieroglyphics  that  wc  had  scratched  with  j^ins  in  the 
proud  days  when  he  first  wore  it  ;  then  wo  cried  again^  and  just 
then  in  walked  Squire  Toots,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  know  what 
to 'do  when  he  saw  us  all  so  distressed  ;  he  looked  at  us  and 
then  at  Leo  ;  then  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  gave  his 
nose  a  real  Sunday-school  blowing,  and  said  kind  of  huskily — 

••  Why,  it's  wicked  to  feel  s'  bad.  Anybody  'd  spose  it  was  a 
pussion  ;  'taint  only  a  dog  !  " 

That  just  made  us  all  feel  worse  !  There  wasn't  any  heaven 
for  him  to  go  to,  and  we  knew  we  never  could  see  him  again, 
and  we  couldn't  remember  any  life  without  Leo,  we  were  such 
little  tots  when  he  came  to  us,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the 
family  all  the  time.  Father  used  to  lecture  him  just  as  he  did 
us  children.  "  Where  did  I  see  you  to-day,  sir  ?  "  he  would  say  ; 
"over  at  Mr.  Mason's,  associating  with  that  dog  that  steals? 
Shame  ! "  And  then  Leo  would  whine,  and  pretty  soon  father 
would  say,  **  Go  to  bed,  sir  ! "  and  he'd  sneak  olf  to  his  box  in 
the  back  shed  and  lie  awake  all  night  to  protect  us  while  we 
slept,  and  he  never  once  in  over  fourteen  years  was  forgetful  of 
his  trust — and  he  was  **  only  a  dog." 

Only  a  dog  !  Why,  was  there  ever  a  time  that  we  went  rac- 
ing home  from  school  that  Leo  hadn't  met  us  half-way  to  race 
with  us  and  do  all  sorts  of  funny  tricks  at  our  bidding  ?  And 
how  proud  we  had  always  been  of  him  with  his  handsome, 
stately  presence  and  superior  manners,  and  how  safe  we  felt  to 
hear  his  deep-chested  bark  as  we  went  to  sleep  I 

Well,  death  had  found  him,  sure  enough,  and  we  buried  him 
out  in  the  grove  in  a  little  hollow,  whoro  ha  loved  to  lie  on  hot 
summer  days,  and  there  will  ba  no  resurrection  for  him,  though 
there  will  be  for  the  vilest  thief  he  kept  from  our  doors  ;  but 
none  the  less,  in  looking  over  his  honest,  blameless  life,  in 
which  he  was  never  faithless  to  any,  even  the  smallest  trust,  I 
dare  apply  to  him  the  Master's  meed  of  praise,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ; "  though,  as  Squire  Toots  said,  **  he 
was  only  a  dog." 
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BINLEY  AND  "46." 

AWOXYHOUS. 

Upon  Wahaatch's  peaks  of  snow. 

Night  holds  illimitable  sway, 
Where  but  a  single  hour  ago 
The  crags  and  chasms,  high  and  low. 

Resplendent  shone  with  day. 

From  out  the  sky  no  star-ray  shines 

Upon  the  awfol  solitude  ; 
While  moaning  through  the  tossing  pines. 

Like  some  unquiet  spirit's  brood 
The  winds  sweep  to  and  fro. 

And  seem  in  saddened  mood 
To  breathe  a  wail  of  woe. 

At  first  they  only  sighed, 
But  now  they  moan  and  sob  • 

And  since  the  eventide 
Their  maddened  pulses  throb 

In  quicker,  faster  flow, 

As  their  fleeting  footsteps  glide 

O'er  the  cold  expanse  of  snow. 

And  all  the  upper  air 

Is  filled  with  drifting  clouds, 
While  fiends  that  revel  there 

Are  weaving  shifting  shrouds  ; 
Tossing  in  endless  whirl, 

They  reel  in  goblin  mirth, 
And  then  the  shrouds  they  hurl 

On  tempest's  wings  to  earth. 
#  «  «  # 

'Twas  'leven  o'clock  near  Bridger's  Gap, 

In  a  station  that  swayed  in  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Where  a  lightning  jerker  enjoyed  his  ni 
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When  a  call  from  the  canyon  broke  his  sleep, 
And  he  caught  the  words  from  the  subtle  clicks, 
**  Send  Binley  down  here  with  46." 

Soon  Binley  had  mounted  his  iron  steed. 

And  the  fires  of  the  furnace  glowed  again, 
As  the  ponderous  monster  devoured  its  feed, 

And  rolled  from  the  side  track  on  to  the  main. 
Out  on  the  night  where  the  snowflakes  fell. 

Out  where  the  blasts  of  the  tempests  roar, 
.   Binley  shouted  his  friend  farewell, 

As  he  opened  the  throttle- valve  one  notch  more. 

Then  over  the  winding  track  he  sped, 

Where  the  pathway  with  chasms  and  crags  was  lined^ 
The  glare  of  his  great  light  gleamed  ahead, 

And  the  snow  like  a  bride's  veil  streamed  behind, 
And  soon  the  sound  of  the  clanking  steel 

Was  drowned  in  the  echoes  from  hill  to  hill ; 
He  felt  the  engine  sway  and  reel. 

But  the  throttle  went  one  notch  further  still. 

And  down  the  grade  like  a  courser  fleet, 

Plunging  through  mountains  of  drifted  snow. 
The  engine  plows  through  the  crusts  of  sleet. 

And  hurls  a  thousand  feet  below 
The  ponderous  masses  that  block  its  way  ; 

Throws  them  far  to  the  left  and  right, 

Into  the  black,  oblivious  night. 
To  reach  the  canyons  by  break  of  day. 

And  now  old  Binley  feels  the  thrill 

That  the  soldier  feels  when  he  meets  his  foe  ; 
He  opens  the  throttle- valve  wider  still,  5. 

And  his  furnace  burns  with  a  fiercer  glow. 
As  the  piston  flashes  in  faster  stroke  ; 

But  firm  as  a  rock  stands  the  engineer, 
And  in  his  honest  old  heart  of  oak 

There  beats  not  the  slightest  pulse  of  fear. 
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But  soon  the  engine  is  running  slower, 

Though  its  pathway  lies  on  a  level  grade  ; 
And  then  a  tremor  comes  stealing  o'er 

Binley's  hand  on  the  throttle  laid. 
There's  a  slacking  up  of  the  driving-wheel, 

While  the  engine  otrnggles  with  huniAn  will ; 
Then  slowly  ceases  the  clank  of  steel, 

And  the  panting  monster  is  standing  still. 

Thicker  and  faster  the  drifting  snow 
Throws  round  its  victim  its  winding  sheet. 

And  quenches  the  glare  of  the  head-light's  glow, 
As  Binley  mutters,  "  I  give  up  beat." 
*  *  *  * 

Next  morning  a  snow-plow  forced  its  way 
To  the  spot  where  the  hurried  engine  lay  ; 

They  hewed  a  path  through  the  frozen  crust, 
And  then  was  the  ghastly  story  told  ; 

There  sat  Binley  beside  his  trust, 
With  his  hand  on  the  throttle^ valve,  stifE  and  cold. 


THE  UTTIiE  HERO. 

ANONYMOUS 

Now,  lads,  a  short  yarn  I'll  just  spin  you. 
As  happened  on  our  very  last  Tun, — 

'Bout  a  boy  as  a  man's  soul  had  in  him, 
Or  else  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun. 

From  Ljiverpool  port  out  three  days,  lads  ; 

The  good  ship  floating  over  the  deep  ; 
The  skies  bright  with  sunshine  above  us  ; 

The  waters  beneath  us,  asleep. 

Not  a  bad-tempered  lubber  among  us. 

A  jollier  crow  never  sailed, 
'Cept  the  first  mate,  a  bit  of  a  savage,      ^         t 

But  good  wJaman  as  ever  was  hailed.    ^      o 
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HegulatioD,  good  order,  his  motto ; 

Strong  as  iron,  steady  as  quick  ; 
With  a  couple  of  budhj  black  eyebrows, 

And  eyes  fierce  as  those  of  Old  Nick. 

One  day  he  comes  up  from  below, 

A-graspin'  a  lad  by  the  arm, — 
A  poor  little  ragged  young  urchin 

As  had  ought  to  bin  home  to  his  marm. 

An*  the  mate  asks  the  boy,  pretty  roughly, 

IIow  he  dared  for  to  be  stowed  away, 
A-cheatin*  the  owners  and  captain, 

Sailin',  eatin',  and  all  without  pay. 

The  lad  had  a  face  bright  and  sunny, 

An*  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's. 
An'  looks  up  at  the  scowlin'  first  mate,  lads. 

An'  shakes  back  his  long  shining  curls. 

An'  says  he,  in  a  voice  dear  and  pretty, 

"  My  step-father  brought  me  aboard, 
And  hid  me  away  down  the  stairs  there  ; 

For  to  keep  me  he  couldn't  afford. 

''And  ho  told  me  tho  big  ship  would  take  me 

To  Halifax  town,— oh,  so  far  I 
And  he  said,  *  Now  the  Lord  is  your  father. 

Who  lives  where  the  good  angels  are.' " 

"  It's  a  lie,"  says  the  mate  :  *•  not  your  father. 
But  some  of  these  big  skulkers  aboard. 

Some  milk-hearted,  soft-headed  sailor. 
Speak  up,  tell  the  truth,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

"  'Twartt't  us,"  growled  the  tars  as  stood  round  'em. 

*'  What's  your  age? "  says  one  of  the  brine. 
"  And  your  name?"  says  another  old  salt  fish. 

Saiys  the  small  chap,  '*  I'm  Frank,  just  turned  nina" 
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"Oh,  my  eyes  I "  says  another  bronzed  seaman 
To  the  mate,  who  seemed  staggered  hisself, 

"  Let  him  go  free  to  old  Novy  Scoshy, 
And  I'll  work  out  his  passage  myself." 


"  Belay  I "  says  the  mate  :  **  shut  your  mouth,  man  1 

ril  sail  this  ere  craft,  bet  your  life. 
An*  I'll  fit  the  lie  on  to  you  somehow. 

As  square  as  a  fork  fits  a  knife." 

Then  a-knitting  his  black  brows  with  anger, 

He  tumbled  the  poor  slip  below  ; 
An',  says  he,  "P'r'aps  to-morrow*ll  change  you. 

If  it  don't,  back  to  England  you  go." 

I  took  him  some  dinner,  be  sure,  mates, — 

Just  think,  only  nine  years  of  age  I 
An'  next  day,  just  as  six  bells  tolled, 

The  mate  brings  him  up  from  his  cage, 

An'  he  plants  him  before  us  amidships. 

His  eyes  like  two  coals  all  a-light  ; 
An'  he  says,  through  his  teeth,  mad  with  passion. 

An'  his  hand  lifted  ready  to  smite, 

**  Tell  the  truth,  lad,  and  then  I'll  forgive  you  ; 

But  the  truth  I  will  have.     Speak  it  out. 
It  wasn't  your  father  as  brought  you, 

But  some  of  these  men  here  about." 

Then  that  pair  o'  blue  eyes,  bright  and  winning. 
Clear  and  shining  wltli  innocent  youth, 

Looks  up  at  the  mate's  bushy  eyebrows  ; 
An',  says  he,  "  Sir,  Tve  told  you  the  truth." 

'Twani't  no  use  ;  the  mate  didn't  believe  him, 

TlioagU  evury  man  else  did,  aboard. 
With  rou^h  iiand  by  the  collar  he  seized  him, 

And  Ciijxl,  "  You  shall  hang,  by  the  Lord  l^le 
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An'  he  snatched  his  watch  oat  of  his  pocket. 

Just  as  if  he  d  been  drawin'  a  knife. 
"  If  in  ten  minates  more  you  don't  speak,  lad. 

There's  the  rope,  and  good-bye  to  your  life." 

There  !  you  never  see  such  a  sight,  mates. 

As  that  boy  with  his  bright  pretty  face, — 
Proud  though,  and  steady  with  courage, 

Never  thinking  of  asking  for  grace. 

Eight  minutes  went  by  all  in  silence. 

Says  the  mate  then,  '  *  Speak,  lad  :  say  your  say." 
His  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tear-drops. 

He  faltering  says,  "  May  I  pray?" 

I'm  a  rough  and  hard  old  tarpa'lin 

As  any  **  blue- jacket "  afloat ; 
But  the  salt  water  springs  to  my  eyes,  lads. 

And  I  felt  my  heart  rise  in  my  throat. 

The  mate  kind  o'  trembled  an'  shivered. 

And  nodded  his  head  in  reply  ; 
And  his  cheek  went  all  white  of  a  sudden. 

And  the  hot  light  was  quenched  in  his  eye, 

Tho'  he  stood  like  a  figure  of  marble. 

With  his  watch  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand. 
An'  the  passengers  all  still  around  him  : 

Ne'er  the  like  was  Qn  sea  or  on  land. 

An'  the  little  chap  kneels  on  the  deck  there, 
*  An'  his  hands  he  clasps  o§bt  his  breast,  ^ 

As  he  must  ha'  done  often  at  home,  lads. 
At  night-time,  when  going  to  rest. 

And  soft  come  the  first  words,  **Our  Father," 

Low  and  soft  from  the  dear  baby-lip  ; 
But,  low  as  they  were,  heard  like  trumpet 

By  each  Ifru©  man  abdard  of  that  ship. 
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Ev'ry  bit  of  that  prayer,  mates,  lie  goes  through. 

To,  '*  Forever  and  ever.     Amen." 
And  for  all  the  bright  gold  of  the  Indies, 

I  wouldn't  ha'  heard  it  again. 

And,  says  he,  when  he  finished,  uprising 

An'  lifting  his  blue  eyes  above, 
"  Dear  Lord  Jesus,  oh,  take  me  to  heaven, 

Back  again  to  my  own  mother's  love  1 " 

For  a  nfinute  or  two,  like  a  iriagic, 

We  stood' e^ry  man  like  the  dead. 
Then  back  to  the  mate's  face  comes  running 

The  life-blood  again,  warm  and  red. 

Off  his  feet  was  that  |«i^uddenliftad>'         ' 
And  clasped  to  the  mate's  rugged  breast  ; 

And  his  husky  voice  muttered,  •*  God  bless  you  I " 
As  his  lips  to  his  forehead  he  pressed. 

If  the  ship  hadn't  been  a  good  sailer. 

And  gone  by  herself  right  along, 
All  had  gone  to  Old  Davy  ;  for  all,  lads, 

Was  gathered  'round  in  that  throng. 

Like  a  man,  says  the  mate,  '*  God  forgive  me, 

That  ever  I  used  you  so  hard. 
It's  myself  as  had  ought  to  be  strung  up. 

Taut  and  sure,  to  that  ugly  old  yard." 

"  You  believe  me  then  ?  "  said  the  youngster. 

**  Believe  you  ! "  He  kissed  hiin  once  more^ 
"  You'd  have  laid  down  your  life  for  the  truth,  lad. 

Believe  you  I    From  now,  evermore  1 " 

An'  p'r'aps,  mates,  he  wasn't  thought  much  on 

All  that  day  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  ; 
P'r'aps  he  paid  after  all  for  his  passage  ; 

P'r'aps  he  wasn't  the  pet  of  the  shipGoogle 
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An'  if  that  little  chap  ain't  a  model. 
For  all,  young  or  old,  short  or  tall. 

And  if  that  ain't  the  stuff  to  make  men  of. 
Old  Ben,  he  knows  naught  after  alL 


THE  BOY  OF  RATI3B0N. 

B-BBOITNINO. 

You  know  we  French  stormed  Batisbon  ; 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming  day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how. 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall ;" 
Out  'twixt  the  battery  smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound. 
Full-galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy. 

And  held  himself  erert 
Just  by  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  ; 

You  hardly  could  susj^ct — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) — 
You  looked  twice  e'er  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 
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"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon  1 
The  marshal's  in  the  market-place. 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him."    The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes ; 
•*  You're  wounded  !"  "  Nay,"  his  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
"  Tm  killed,  sire  I "    And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 


BENDER  PUY3  A  DELEPHONE. 

VON  BOTLS. 

Bender  vas  somedimes  a  pooty  smart  man,  und  somedimes 
not  pooty  so  smart.  For  examble  :  Bender,  you  know,  vas  a 
putcher-shop  vat  sells  pork,  und  he  has  vone  daughter — und 
sausages-meat  und  carrots,  also  redishes.  Und  his  vife  she  vos 
dere  too.  Bender  he  vas  pound  to  keep  up  mit  de  times  up. 
He  has  a  short-hand  glerk  vat  can  sell  sauerkraut  in  four  dis- 
dinct  langviches — ^also  phonography.  If  you  ask  him  vot  is  do 
use  of  dot,  he  says  : 

*'  I  pet  you  I  vas  going  to  keep  out  mit  de  times.  If  my  chil- 
dren efer  gets  ahead  on  me,  dey  vill  haf  to  got  up  early  in  de 
morning— in  fact,  de  tay  before  yesterday." 

So  vheu  dot  delephone  is  discovered  he  gits  vone  right  avay. 
I  tink  at  first  he  tought  he  could  send  packages  trough  it  from 
his  shop  to  the  house  up,  and  vice  versa.  I  know  dot  vhen  ho 
commenced  to  begin  making  inquirements  apout  it  he  told  a 
man  dot  it  vas  a  goot  idea,  und  dot  he  vas^oing*  to  haf  vo^ 
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of  dose  t'ings  und  send  meat  around  to  liis  customers  py  dele- 
graph.  He  had  only  vono  opjections,  he  said,  und  dot  vas  dot 
you  could  send  der  meat  oud  easier  as  you  could  collect  de  bills 
in  py  electricksity. 

Veii.  Bender  ho  has  vone  grown-out  taughter — shust  grown 
out  of  her  teams  ;  und  his  shief  private  secr9ftifl^-dot  lingvist 
— he  vould  like  to  marry  into  de  Bender  family.  I  know  dot 
for  some  time,  but  Bender  he  don't  yet  know  somet'ings  apout 
it  himself  already.  Veil,  Bender  he  makes  his  mind  out  so 
soon  dot  delegraph  vas  up  he  vill  spoke  to  his  vife  drough  it 
apout  somethings. 

Now,  also,  you  must  recollect  dot  yoonk  man  he  made  his 
mind  out  dot  he  vould  shpeak  ub  dere  too  und  say  somethings 
to  her  vot  he  vas  afraid  to  say  personally  pefore  of  her  face. 
He  didn't  care  how  niuch  dot  delephone  might  plush,  but  he 
didn't  vant  to  plush  liimself*— except  py  delegraph.  Bender  he 
didn't  nefer  knowed  not'ings  apout  dot.  Don't  you  forget  dot. 
Veil,  Bender  said  to  his  vife  de  ferst  t'ing  : 

"How  you  vas?" 

Und  she  answers : 

"  I  am  pooty  veil,  I  t'ank  you  ;  but  de  shildrens  vas  pooty 
sick,  I  don't  t'ank  you." 

Den  dere  vas  a  mans  comes  in  to  puy  a  yard  of  Bologna  sau- 
sage, und  Bender  he  viped  away  a  tear  und  measured  it  off. 
Den  he  vent  pack  to  de  handle  of  dot  delephone  und  he  says  : 

*'  Vas  you  shtill  dere  ?  " 

Und  he  put  his  ear  down  und  listened,  und  dis  strange,  mys- 
terious answer  comes  back  : 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  vas  shtill  here,  nefer  fear,  und  I  vill  meet 
you,  my  darling,  py  moonlight  alone,  as  you  request,  when  dot 
clock  strikes  nine.  Vo  vill  pe  fery  happy.  Two  beats  mit  but 
a  singlo  tough t — two  hearts  dot  beat  like  forty." 

Bender  he  scratched  his  head  a  leetle,  but  he  couldn't  make 
anyt'ing  out  of  it.     So  he  valked  sadly  avay.    " 

His  custeemers  didn't  know  vat  to  make  of  him.     If  he  had 

peen  a  yoonk  man,  dey  might  haf  fought  he  vas  in  lofe.     For 

examble  :  for  de  rest  of  deafternoon  he  sold  milk  py  de  pound 

1  peefsteak  py  de  quart— mit  vone  hand.     Mit  de  oder  ho- 
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kept  scratcliirig  his  head.  But  de  more  he  scratched  de  more 
he  didu'd  know  nothings  apout  somet'ing.  Veil,  dia  yoonk  man 
vas  a  f  ery  curious  yoonk  n^n,  especially  apout  eating.  In  fact, 
he  vas  a  sort  of  epicurious  feller.  So  he  vent  up  to  dot  dele- 
phone  und  opened  de  trap  und  vhisper^d  : 

"Dot  rose  vas  red,  de  fiolet  plue,  but  turnips  vas  pest  vhen 
[cut  in  two  ;  und  pe  sure  you  dake  de  skins  oif .  Vhen  a  loafer's 
llips  his  sweetheart's  meets  dot  vas  de  sweetest  of  all  de  sweets  ; 
but,  now,  in  the  matter  of  cooking  dose  beets,  you  poil  him 
tender,  und  you  orter  pe  sure  und  poil  dem  in  cold  vater,  und 
don'd  forgot  dot  vinegar." 

Den  dot  yoonk  man  he  sat  down  und  rested  himself.  Den 
Bender  he  approached  de  handle  of  dot  conundrum  again.  He 
vas  commencing  to  grow  paid,  he  added,  und  shtill  he  couldn't 
make  somet'ings  out,  on  account  of  scratching  de  hair  off,  und 
t'inkipg.  Dot  yoonk  man  vatched  him  silently.  He  had  no 
combassion  mit  him.  Such  is  lofe  !  Bender  opened  de  leetle 
door  in  dot  delephone,  und  he  says  : 

"  How  vas  dey  gitting  along  now  ?  " 

He  vaited  anxiously  for  a  reply.  He  vas  fery  fond  of  his 
childrens.  Dey  vas  de  only  twins  he  had,  und  de  idea  hit  him 
dot  maype  his^vife  vas  a  leetle  bit  outside  of  her  head  on  ac- 
count of  de  danger,  or  else  she  vouldn't  talk  apout  ' '  meeting 
him  on  de  clock  ven  de  lane  strikes  nine,"  und  all  such  non- 
sense like  dot,  und  he  is  married  forty  year  already.  He  asked 
the  question  again : 

'  *  How  vas  dey  gitting  along  now  ?  " 

Suddenly  dere  come^  into  his  ear  a  delegram  mit  dispatch^  to 
-wit,  viz  : 

"  I  haf  cut  dem  in  half  und  boiled  dem.  Den  I  skinned  dem 
und  poured  hot  vinegar  all  ofer  dem." 

Bender  rushed  from  de  shop  out  mit  great  vivacity. 

Dot  scene  shanges  !  Ve  are  now  inside  of  Bender's  house 
vhere  he  lives,  but  he  ain't  dere  yet.  His  vife  is  standing  up 
against  the  vail  on  the  east  of  dot  delegram-trumpet.  De  shil- 
drens  has  got  some  fever,  und  she  vants  to  ask  Bender  some- 
t'ings apout  dot.  She  opens  dot  delephone,  und  puts  some 
vQKb  in  like  dis  :  C^i^r^n]^ 
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"  Maype  you  better  come  home.  I  don'd  know  vat  to  do  mit 
dem." 

Veil,  de  only  feller  vat  vas  now  on  do  oder  end  of  dot  t*ing 
vas  do  epicurious  yoonk  poet.  lie  vas  alvays  t'inkin^j  apout 
peets  und  vinegar,  und  meet  me  py  moonlight  alone,  und  tur- 
jiips.  It  vas  a  case  of  mistaken  indemnity.  IIo  put  his  mout 
dere,  on  de  end  of  it,  und  blew  d^so  vords  drought  dot  hole  : 

"Ivill  come  pooty  soon.  I  hopo  you  have  put  dem  in  do 
ofen  to  keep  dem  varm  till  I  come,  ricct  me  py  moonlight 
alone,  love,  und  don*d  forget  do  vinegar.'* 

Den  Mra.  Bender  she  got  her  back  out.  She  says,  delegram- 
matically  : 

"Are  you  drunk,  or  am  I  crazy?  I  vould  pe  ashamed  to  talk 
apout  your  shildren,  if  you  vas  me,  in  such  a  manner." 

Dot  vas  vot  she  said  amounted  to,  only  she  made  a  good  deal 
more  of  it.  Den  she  shut  de  cofer  of  it  up  quick,  und  vouldn't 
vait  for  any  answer.  She  walked  avay.  No  quicker  i3  her 
pack  turned  as  she  hears  a  noise.  She  turned  quick  arount, 
und  dere  at^wd  Bender.  She  t'ought  he  must  haf  come  t*rough 
dat  delephone,  or  else  somepody  must  pe  a  lunatics  asylum. 
You  haf  heered  apout  de  nafal  engagement  between  tho  Meri- 
tor und  de  Monomack,  I  suppose  ?  I  vill  not  got  into  details. 
But  Bender  he  did  go  into  details.  So  did  Mrs.  Lender.  Dey 
handled  do  supshect  mitout  glofes — not  efen  boxing-glofes. 

A  sbeech  in  time  safes  nineteen.  If  doso  yoonk  loafers  had 
only  de  courage  dot  time  to  exblain  some  t'ings  apout  dot,  it 
vould  haf  peen  all  right.  But  doy  vas  so  dumb  like  a  oyster — 
dumb  like  two  oysters,  hence  de  clamainity. 

As  dot  case  now  stands.  Bender  don't  know  vedder  he  vas 
droonk  or  his  vife  vas  crazy,  or  de  delcphono  vas  a  lunatic,  or 
de  atmosphere  vas  cranky,  or— or— anyt'ing  clso  aboud  it. 
Und  de  yoonk  man,  I  am  afraid,  vill  haf  to  v/ait  cofcn  year  pc- 
f ore  ho  asks  Bender  for  his  taughter.  Odervise  Benden  might 
cut  dem  off  mit  a  sausage. 

N.  B. — Bender  vill  trade  a  ferst-hand  delcphono  for  a  second- 
hand vig,  on  account  of  too  much  finking,  also  seferal  czblana- 
♦ions  mil  his  vife. 
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THE  "FAT  CONTRIBUTOR''  ON  INSUR- 
ANCE A&ENTS. 

AN0KTH0U8. 

I  picked  Mm  out  as  an  insurance  man  as  quick  as  I  saw  him. 
There  was  no  mistaking  tliat  glance  of  inventory  with  which 
he  toolt  in  my  age,  occupation,  parents  long  or  short  lived,  age 
of  great-grandfather,  when  he  died,  pulmonary  complaint  on 
my  mothers  side,  summer  complaint  on  my  father's  side,  etc., 
etc.  Before  he  ever  spoke,  he  would  sit  looking  at  me  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  with  great  tears  in  his  benevolent  eyes  as  big  as 
soap  bubbles,  grieving  because  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  fair, 
wasn't  insured.  Then  he  would  clasp  his  hands  and  gaze 
yearningly  upon  me  as  if  to  say—**  Why  will  you  not  take  out 
a  policy  ?  '* 

Oh,  it  was  touching  to  hear  that  old  man  go  on  at  the  table 
and  tell  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families  whom  he 
had  rendered  comfortable  and  happy,  by  inducing  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  to  get  insured  ;  and  he  did  it  out  of  pure 
goodness  of  heart,  and  love  of  humanity,  too — that  was  the  best 
of  it.  The  satisfaction  it  afforded  him  was  all  the  reward  he 
wanted. 

If,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  should  yield  to  his  persuasion 
and  get  insured,  I  shouldn't  want  to  remain  in  this  vicinity 
long.  So  anxious  is  he  to  have  families  reap  the  benefit  of  in- 
surance, I  should  be  afraid  that  well-meaning,  but  impetuous 
old  man  would  contrive  to  get  me  killed,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
handing  the  insurance  money  over  to  my  widow. 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  a  story  this  venerable  insurance 
man  told  about  his  search  for  a  poor  woman,  who  had  a  policy 
on  her  husband's  life  (in  a  company  he  represented),  in  order  to 
pay  it  to  her,  having  heard  casually  that  she  wanted  it  I  think 
he  was  occupied  some  fifteen  years  in  his  hunt  for  that  woman  ; 
and  yet  only  one  payment  on  the  policy  had  ever  been  made. 
But  it  is  so  much  the  custom  of  life  insurance  companies  to  do 
this,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  m'jntion  that. 

At  length  his  efforts  wbre  rewarded.    He  found  the  poor 
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woman,  with  six  children,  in  a  miserable  garret,  trying  to  earn 
a  living  for  her  family,  by  splitting  up  toothpicks  at  one  cent  a 
thousand.  Lying  in  a  corner  was  her  brute  of  a  husband  dead 
drunk.     But  I  will  let  the  agent  tell  it  in  his  own  words : 

**Iwas  sure  I  had  found  the  right  woman.  But  I  went 
about  it  carefully,  to  find  out  whether  she  still  kept  the  policy. 
I  had  to  be  cautions,  you  know,  or  I  might  drive  the  poor 
woman  wild. 

**  •  Have  you  nothing  to  maintain  yourself  by,'  said  I,  'save 
this  toothpick  factory  ? ' 

"  *  Nothing  whatever,*  she  replied.  '  My  husband  ought  to 
support  us,  but  he  don't.  He's  a  good  man  when  he's  sober, 
but  he  ain  t  ever  sober.  He  can  make  good  wages  when  he 
ain't  drunk,  but  he  has  been  drunk  ever  since  I  knew  him.* 

"'Didn't  he— now  be  calm,  madam — 'control  yourself — 
didn't  he  liave  a  life  insurance  policy  ? ' 

"  '  No.  Stop,  though  ;  yes,  now  I  recollect  ;  he  did  have 
one,  but  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago  (sighing).  He  only 
made  one  payment  upon  it,  and  then  let  it  run  out.' 

"  '  Where  is  that  policy?* 

*'  *  Dun'no.  Kickin'  round  the  house  somewhere,  I  s'pose. 
Saw  it  in  an  old  barrel  in  the  loft,  last  time  I  remember  it ;  well 
that's  on  to  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  what  use  is  it  ?  It  run  out 
long  ago.*  i 

"  •  Madam,*  said  I,  impressively,  ocarcely  able  to  suppress  my 
emotion  for  fear  the  policy  was  lost,  *  the  company  I  represent 
never  allows  any  policy  to  run  out,  no  matter  if  nothing  has 
been  paid  on  it.* 

"  With  this  she  hastened  to  the  loft,  and  to  my  unspeakable 
joy  [here  the  insurance  mstn  produced  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  wiped  away  some  tears]  she  soon  returned  with  the  policy 
for  which  I  had  been  searching  for  fifteen  years  ;  torn  some, 
'tis  true,  and  considerably  soiled,  but  for  the  most  part  there. 
The  endorsement  was  torn  off,  but  the  signature  of  our  presi- 
dent was  all  right,  and  that  was  enough.  Thereupon  I  paid 
the  overjoyed  woman  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of 
the  premium.*' 

''  And  the  man  not  dead  yet  t "  I  inquired.  D,g,t„ed  by  Google 
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"Well,  yes;'*  said  the  insurance  man;  *'he  was  dead 
^runfc  ;  but  our  company  don't  draw  any  fine  distinctions  under 
puch  circumstances." 

We  all  wept  at  this  touching  recital,  and  on©  of  the  party 
could  not  refrain  from  catching  the  old  man  in  his  arms. 


i 

FARMER  GRAY  GETS  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1  want  you  to  take  a  picter  o*  me  and  my  old  woman  here, 
Jest  as  we  be,  if  you  please,  sir, — Wrinkles,  gray  hairs,  and 
all  4 
We  never  was  vain  at  our  best,  and  we're  going  on  eighty  year, 
But  we've  got  some  boys  to  be  proud  of,— straight,  an'  hand- 
some, and  tall. 

They  are  coming  homo  this  summer,  the  nineteenth  day  of 
July, 
Tom  wrote  me  (Tom's  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  since  forty-eight) ; 
S )  we're  going  to  try  and  surprise  'em,  my  old  wife  and  I, — 
Tom,  Harry,  Zay,  and  Elisha,  and  the  two  girls,  Jennie  and 
Kate. 

I  guess  you've  heard  of  Elisha,  he  preaches  in  Middletown. 

I'm  a  Methody,  myself,  but  he's  Tiscopal  he  says. 
Don't  s'pose  it  makes  much  difference,  only  he  wears  a  gown  ; 

An'  I  couldn't  abide  (bein'  old  and  set)  what  /  call  them 
Popish  ways. 

But  he's  good,  for  /  brought  him  up ;  and  the  others — ^Harry 
'n*  Zi&y, — 
They're  merchants  down  to  the  city,  an'  don't  forget  mother 
V  me. 
They'd  give  us  the  fat  of  the  land,  if  we'd  only  come  that  way. 
And  Jennie  and  Kate  are  hearty  off,  for  they  married  rich, 
you  see.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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Well,  lud,  that's  a  cur'us  fix,  sir  !    Do  you  screw  it  into  the 
head  V 
I've  hearn  o'  this  photo^aphy,  and  I  reckon  its  scary  work. 
Do  you  take  the  picters  by  lightnin'  ? — La,  yes  ;  so  the  neigh- 
bors said  ; 
It's  the  sun  that  does  it,  old  woman  ;  'n'  he  never  was  known 
to  shirk. 

Wall,  yes,  I'll  be  readin'  the  Bible  :  old  woman,  whatll  you  do  t 
Jest  sit  on  the  other  side  o'  me  *n*  I'll  take  hold  o'  your  hand. 

That's  the  way  we  courted,  mister,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  ; 
And  that's  the  way  we're  a  going',  please  God,  to  the  light  o* 
the  better  land. 

I  never  could  look  that  thing  in  the  face,  if  my  eyes  was  as 
good  as  gold. 
*Tain't  over-?  Do  say  1  What,  the  work  is  done  ?  Old  woman, 
that  beats  the  Dutch. 
Jest  think !  we've  got  our  picters  took  ;  and  we  nigh  eighty 
years  old  : 
There  ain't  many  couples  in  our  town,  of  our  age,  that  can 
say  as  much. 

You  see,  on  the  nineteenth  of  next  July  our  Golden  Wedding 
comes  on,^ 
For  fifty  year  in  the  sun  and  rain  we've  palled  at  the  same 
old  cart ; 
We've  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of,  only  our  poor  son 
John 
Went  wrong,  an'  I  drove  him  off ;  'n*  it  about  broke  the  old 
woman's  heart. 

There's  a  drop  of  bitter  in  every  sweet.     And  my  old  woman 
and  me 
Will  think  of  John  when  the  rest  como  home.     Would  I  for- 
give him,  young  sir  ? 
He  was  only  a  boy  ;  and  I  was  a  fool  for  bein'  so  hard,  you  see  ; 
If  I  could  jist  git  him  atween  these  arms,  I'd  stick  to  him  like 
a  burr. 
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And  what's  to  pay  for  the  sunshine  that's  painted  my  gray  old 
phiz  ? 
Notliia' !    That's  cur* us !    You  don't  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
working,  hey? 
Old  woman,  look  here  !  tliere's  Tom  in  that  face — I'm  blest  if 
the  chin  isn't  his  ! — 
Good  God  !  she  knows  him — it's  our  son  John,  the  boy  that 
we  drove  away. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

ANONTXOUB. 

'*  Brave  Captain  !  canst  thou  speak  ?  What  is  it  thou  dost  see  ? 

A  wondrous  glory  lingers  on  thy  face, 
The  night  is  past ;  I've  watched  the  night  with  thee. 
Knowest  thou  the  place  ?  " 

*•  Tke  place?  "    'Tis  Fair  Oaks,  comrade.     Is  the  battle  over? 

The  victory — the  victory — is  it  won  ? 
My  wound  is  mortal  ;  I  know  I  cannot  recover — 
The  battle  for  me  is  done  1 

"  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this  I   Does  it  rain  ? 

The  musketry  I    Give  me  a  drink  ;  ah,  that  is  glorious  I 
Now  if  it  were  not  for  this  pain — this  pain — 
Didst  thou  say  victorious  ? 

*'  It  would  not  be  strange,  would  it,  if  I  do  wander? 
A  man  can't  remember  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 
I  wish  when  at  home  I  had  been  a  little  fonder — 
Shall  I  ever  be  well  again  ? 

**  It  can  make  no  difference  whether  I  go  from  here  or  there, 

Thou'lt  write  to  father  and  tell  him  when  I  am  dead  ?— 
Tlie  eye  that  sees  the  sparrow  fall  numbero  every  hair 

Even  of  this  poor  head.  tizedbyVjOOglc 
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*'  Tarrj  awhile,  comrade,  the  battle  caa  wait  fqi^ee  ; 

I  will  try  to  keep  thee  but  a  few  brief  moments  longer ; 
Thou*lt  say  good-by  to  the  friends  at  home  for  me  1 — 
If  only  I  were  a  little  stronger  I 


"  I  must  not  think  of  it.     Thou  art  sorry  for  me  ? 
The  glory — is  it  the  glory  ? — makes  me  blind  ; 
Strange,  for  the  light,  comrade,  the  light  I  cannot 
Thoa  hast  been  very  kind  I 


'*I  do  not  think  I  have  done  so  very  much  evil — 

I  did  not  mean  it.     *  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul ' — just  a  little  rude  and  uncivil — 
Comrade,  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

'*  Oh  !  if  human  pity  is  so  gentle  and  tender — 

Good-night,  good  friends  !  *  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ' — 
Who  from  a  Heavenly  Father's  love  needs  a  defender  ? — 
'  My  soul  to  keep  ! 

"  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake  "—comrade,  tell  mother. 

Remember — '  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take  ! ' 
My  musket  thou'lt  carry  back  to  my  little  brother 
For  my  dear  sake. 

"  Attention,  company  !   Reverse  arms  I    Very  well,  men  ;  my 
thanks. 
Wliere  am  I  ?    Do  I  wander,  comrade — wander  again  ? — 
Parade  is  over.     Company  E,  brealt  ranks  !  break  ranks  I — I 
know  it  is  the  pain. 

'*  Give  nie  thy  strong  hand ;  fain  would  I  cling,  comrade,  to 
thee  ; 
I  feel  a  chill  air  blown  from  a  far-off  shore  ; 
My  sight  revives  ;  Death  stands  and  looks  at  me. 

What  waits  he  for?  ogtzedbyGoogle 
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"  Keep  back  my  ebbing  pulse  till  I  be  lK)l<iep  grown  ; 

I  would  know  something  of  the  Silent  Land  ; 
It's  hard  to  struggle  to  the  front,  alone — 
Comrade,  thy  hand. 

'*  The  reveille  calls  I  be  strong,  my  soul,  and  peaceful ; 

The  Eternal  City  bursts  upon  my  sight  I 
The  ringing  air  with  ravishing  melody  is  full — 
I've  won  the  fight  I 

**  Nay,  comrade,  let  me  go ;  hold  not  my  hand  so  steadfast ; 

I  am  commissioned — under  marching  orders — 
I  know  the  Future— let  the  Past  be  past — 
Icroaa  the  borders." 


THE  WELL  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

B.  W.  R, 

1  Chron.  xi.  15. 
King  David,  from  Adullam's  cave,  looked  down  all  stern  and 

pale 
Where  the  host  of  the  Philistines  lay  encamped  in  Judah*s  vale  ; 
And  beyond  their  flaunting  banners,  mid  groves  of  palm-shade 

dim, 
He  saw  his  childhood's  early  home— the  town  of  Bethlehem  1 

He  sank  upon  the  hillside — forgot  the  cares  of  kings  ; 

His  heart  went  back  to  childish  days  and  thought  on  childish 

things ; 
"  King  David  longed,"  the  Scripture  saith — Ah  !  through  that 

simple  word,  ' 

What  deep-tonefl  woe  in  every  age  the  suffering  heart  hath 

heard  ! 

He  longed  once  more  in  the  orchard  to  taste  the  fig  and  date. 
And  to  drink  the  crystal  water  of  the  well  hard  by  the  gate  : 
And  as  he  spake,  the  weary  eye  belied  the  diadem, 
"  Ah  !  who  will  bring  me  water  from  the  welLpf  Bethlehem  !" 

tizedbyCiOOgle 
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The  listening  warriors  stood  appalled.    The  trumpet's  loud 

defiance 
Came  wafted  on  the  morning  air,  up  from  the  host  of  giants  ; 
Wlien  lo  !  three  mighty  captains.  King  David's  wish  that  heard. 
Went  striding  down  the  hill-side,  without  a  single  word  I 

No  rampart  to  defend  them,  no  narrow  pass  to  keep, 
They  marched  to  meet  an  army,  as  streamlets  to  the  deep  I 
Great  shouts  of  scorn  and  laughter  broke  from  the  waiting  foe, 
Wliile  Israel  breathed  in  silent  prayer,  or  groaned  in  speechless 
woe. 

On  went  the  dauntless  heroes,  nor  stayed  for  friend  or  foe. 
Until  they  passed  the  rocky  ground,  and  reached  the  vale  below  ; 
Then,  like  a  mighty  iron  wedge,  they  cleft  that  army  wide- 
Bold  Jeroboam  in  the  van,  and  one  on  either  side  I 

The  armed  heads  before  them  stood  thick  as  bearded  grain. 
But  fell  beneath  their  flashing  blades — and  never  rose  again  ! 
Behind,  for  many  a  cubit,  they  left  a  bloody  swath, 
Where  lay  the  dead  and  dying  sons  of  Askelon  and  Gath. 

At  length  the  war-cloud  lifted,  and  the  war-cry  ceased  to  swell. 
And  the  Hebrews  saw  their  champions  stand  by  the  sacred  well. 
All  round  lay  weltering  corpses,  and  the  heathen  stood  afar. 
Watching  in  fear  the  captains,  red  with  the  hues  of  war. 

Alas  !  from  helm  and  breastplate  the  drops  that  slowly  fell. 
As  the  worn  and  weary  heroes  filled  a  chalice  at  the  well ; — 
They  were  no  drops  from  pagan  dead  that  strewed  the  earth 

around, 
But  of  the  bravest  Jewish  blood  that  e'er  wet  Jewish  ground  I 

Oh,  God,  who  saved  our  fathers  1  have  mercy  now  and  here  I 
See,  Jeroboam  fainting  stands,  and  leans  upon  his  spear  ; 
Shamma  and  Eleazar  still  bravely  take  their  places, 
And  hold  him  up  on  either  side  with  pale  but  steadfast  faces. 
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The  captaiua  curned  once  more  their  eyes  to  where  their  breth- 
ren prayed, 

Then  raised  the  war  cry  of  the  Lord,  and  bared  each  crimson 
blade  ; 

Bat  lie  who  led  tho  onset  now  walked  feebly  up  the  dell. 

And  only  bore  a  chalice,  with  the  water  from  the  well. 

All  Israel  gazed  with  curdling  blood,  and  counted  them  as  lost  ; 
How  could  the  wounded,  feeble  three,  again  o'ercome  a  host  ? 
But  lo  !  they  walked  unharmed  the  path  cut  out  before  with 

sword, 
For  round  about  them  brightly  shone  the  glory  of  the  Lord  I 

Mid  tears  of  joy  and  shoutings,  they  mounted  to  the  hold. 
Bearing  in  pride  the  water,  more  precious  now  than  gold, — 
And,  placing  at  their  sovereign's  feet  the  pledge  of  love  and 

power. 
Returned  in  silence,  every  man  where  he  had  stood  before. 

King  David  smiled  through  falling  tears,  as,  on  the  mountain 
sod. 

He  poured  the  costly  liquid  out,  an  offering  to  God, 

*'  Far  be  it  from  my  lips,"  he  said,  **  to  taste  the  price  of  slaugh- 
ter ; 

God  hath  rebuked  my  foolish  wish,  and  given  me  blood  for 
water  r: 


OHAPULTEPEC. 

ANONYMOUS. 

I  too,  I  will  go  back, 

I  will  turn  back  the  wheels  of  Time, 

And  enter  once  again  the  Garden  of  Delight 

That  was  called  Youth. 

That  was  called  Youth — am  I  grown  old?— it  is  not  true— 

I  have  heard  lies  before. 

Alas,  alas  I    That  was  called  Youth. 
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On  yesterday — I  swear  it  was  but  yesterday*— 

I  kissed  licr  on  the  mouth. 

They  say  she  has  been  buried  three-and-thirty  years, 

And  they  are  all  liars — I  still  am  young. 

I  am  still  young — how  else  ? 

Ten  days  ago — ton  days,  no  more — 

I  forded  with  bare  feet  the  shallow  brook. 

And  watched  the  little  school  of  shining  minnows  stem  tho 

stream.      * 
My  brother  was  there  with  me,  and  we  laughed  ; 
Yes,  and  we  fought,  because  I  would  go  first.     And  then 
We  held  each  other's  hand  and,  naked,  ran 
And  splashed  the  water  high  and  laughed  again. 
I  wonder  why  he  comes  no  more  I    It  is  so  long — so  long 
Every  day  I  look  for  him. 

And  this — it,  too— is  all  a  lie— this,  too— my  hair. 

It  is  not  gray,  but  dark  as  night. 

As  dark  as  Egypt's  night  when  her  first-born  died. 

For  here,  see  here  I  this  is  a  lock  of  it — 

She  kept  it  twenty  years. 

And  hers — it  was  his  doing,  Satan's — 

I  lost  it— yes,  jJoor  clown,  I  lost  it. 

The  day  we  stormed  Chapultepec, 

I  was  forty  years  old  that  day. 

That  was  that  day,  but  that  night — 

That  night  a  letter  came  ;  it  was  edged  with  black. 

I  read  it  there  by  the  camp-fire's  light 

Among  the  cypresses, 

(You  know  the  cypresses  around  Chapultepec.) 

I  read  it — I  do  not  know  what  it  said — it  was  edged  with  black. 

I  never  saw  her  any  more. 

The  cypresses  around  Chapultepec  I 

And  the  long  moss  waving  in  the  night  wind  I 

''/ome,  I  will  whisper  it  to  yoa  ;  it  is  not  moss,  that,  it  is  crape 
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HangiDg  from  the  cypresses. 

I  heard  a  wolf  howl  away  off, 

They  said  it  was  a  wolf,  but  I  knew,  I  knew 

It  was  Satan  laughing. 


All  through  the  long  night  Satan  laughed  at  me 

While  I  sought  him, 

Ever  keeping  just  beyond  my  maddened  reach, 

I  saw  his  gray  form  creep  along  the  dark  ravines 

And  glide  through  air. 

While  I,  bruised  by  falls,  and  torn. 

Stumbled  o*er  the  nopals  and  the  cactuses. 

They  say  they  traced  me  on  the  morrow  to  where  I  lay. 

At  the  foot  of  a  high  rock. 

By  shreds  of  cloth  that  hung  blood-stained, 

Upon  the  bristling  points  of  cardo  leaves. 

And  on  the  hooked  and  barbed  thorns  of  that  wild  desert. 

Pshaw  !  this  is  a  dream,  a  lying  dream — 

And  I  am  young,  and  she  is  here, 

I  will  wake  up — 

To-morrow  I  will  Wake. 


THE  TIME  TO  PART. 

ELLA  WHEELER. 

*Tis  our  love's  noon  of  glory. 

You  say  with  smiling  face  ; 
Not  yet  the  wondrous  story 

For  us  grows  commonplace. 
Then,  dear  lips,  reach  and  kiss  me. 

And,  fond  arms,  hold  me — so  ; 
For  now,  when  you  will  miss  me. 

Is  the  time  for  me  to  go. 
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Nay,  nay,  I  am  not  cruel — 

Speak  not  to  chide  or  blame  ; 
But  now,  when  lips  arc  fuel. 

And  now,  when  kiss  is  flame, 
Before  dreams  lose  their  splendor. 

Or  ennui  finds  the  heart 
That  is  so  fond  and  tender. 

Is  the  time  for  us  to  part. 

'Tis  better  to  feel  sorrow. 

And  part  with  tears  this  mom. 
Than  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 

And  part  with  hate  and  scorn. 
'Tis  better  to  go  grieving 

With  many  a  fond  regret. 
Than  to  defer  the  leaving 

Till  the  sun  of  love  has  set. 


'Tis  better  to  remember 

Our  love  year  in  its  bloom, 
Than  to  wait  until  November, 

Dull -skied  and  full  of  gloom. 
'Tis  better  to  go  freighted 

With  our  passion,  full  of  grace. 
Than  to  wait  till  we  are  sated 

And  our  love  grows  commonplace. 
Then,  dear  lips,  reach  and. kiss  me. 

And,  fond  arms,  clasp  me— so  ; 
For  now,  when  you  will  miss  me. 

Is  the  time  for  me  to  go. 
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BILLrS  EOSE. 

Billy's  dead,  and  gone  to  glory— so  is  Billy's  sister  N^l; 
There's  a  tale  I  know  about  them  were  I  poet  I  would  tell; 
Soft  it  comes,  with  perfume  laden,  like  a  breath  of  country 

air, 
Wafted  down  the  filthy  alley,  bringing  fragrant  odors  there. 

In  that  vile  and  filthy  alley,  long  ago,  one  winter's  day, 
Dyiiig  quick  of  want  and  fever,  helpless,  patient  Billy  lay; 
While  beside  him  sat  his  sister,  in  the  garret's  dismal  gloom. 
Cheering  with  her  gentle  presence  Billy's  pathway  to  the 
tomb. 

Many  a  tale  of  elf  and  fairy  did  she  tell  the  dying  child. 
Till  his  eyes  lost  half  their  anguish,  and  her  worn,  wan  fea- 
tures smiled; 
Tales  herself  had  heard  haphazard,  caught  amid  the  Babel 

roar. 
Lisped  about  by  tiny  gossips  playing  at  their  mother's  door. 

} 
Then  she  felt  his  wasted  fingers  tighten  feebly  as  she  told 
How  beyond  this  dismal  alley  lay  a  land  of  shining  gold. 
Where,  when  all  the  pain  was  over— where,  when  all  the  tears 

were  shed — 
He  would  be  a  white-frocked  angel,  with  a  gold  thing  on  hii 
head. 
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Then  she  told  some  garbled  story  of  a  kind-eyed  Saviour's 

love. 
How  He*d  build  for  little  children  great  big  playgrounds  up 

above, 
"Where  they  sang  and  played  at  Hopscotch  and  at  horses  all  the 

day, 
And  where  beadles  and  policemen  never  frightened  them 

away.  '      \  ' ,    ~      ' 

This  was  Nell's  idea  of  heaven— just  a  bit  of  what  she'd 

heard. 
With  a  little  bit  invented  and  a  little  bit  inferred; 
But  her  brother  lay  and  listened,  aad  he  seemed  to  understand, 
For  he  closed  his  eyes  and   murmured   he  could  see  the 

Promised  Land. 

"  Yes,"  he  whispered,  "  I  can  see  it— I  can  see  it,  sister  Nell ; 
Oh,  the  children  look  so  happy,  and  they're  all  so  strong  and 

well; 
I  can  see  them  there  with  Jesus— he  is  playing  with  them  too  ! 
Let  us  run  away  and  join  them,  if  there's  room  for  me  and 

you." 

She  was  eight,  this  little  mdden,  and  her  life  had  all  been 

sj)ent 
Li  the  garret  and  the  alley,  where  they  starved  to  pay  tlie 

rent; 
Where  a  drunken  father's  curses  and  a  drunken  mother's 

blows 
Drove  her  forth  into  the  gutter  from  the  day's  dawn  to  its 

close. 

But  she  knew  enough,  this  outcast,  just  to  tell  this  sinking 

boy, 
••  You  must  die,  before  you're  able  all  these  blessings  toepjoy. 
"You  must  die,"  she  whispered,  "Billy,  and  I^^nx  not  even 

ilH 
But  I'll  come  to  you,  dear  brother— yes,  I  promise  that  I  will. 
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**  You  are  dying,  little  brother — ^you  are  dying,  oh,  so  fast ! 
I  heard  father  say  to  mother  that  he  knew  you  couldn't  last. 
They  will  put  you  in  a  coflan,  then  you'll  wake  and  be  up 

there. 
While  I'm  left  alone  to  suffer,  in  this  garret  bleak  and  bare." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  answered  Billy.  "Ah,  but  sister,  I  don't 

mind, 
Gentle  Jesus  will  not  beat  me:  he's  not  cruel  or  unkind. 
But  I  can't  help  thinking,  Kelly,  I  should  like  lo  take  away 
Something,  sister,  that  you  gave  me,  I  might  look  at  every 

day. 

*'  In  the  sunmier  you  remember  how  the  Mission  took  us  out 
To  the  great  green  lovely  meadow,  where  we  i)layed  and  ran 

about. 
And  Ihc  van  that  took  us  halted  by  a  sweet  white  patch  of 

land. 
Where  tlie  fine  red  blossoms  grew,  dear,  half  a  big  as  mother*s 

hand. 

"  Nell,  I  asked  the  good,  kind  teacher,  what  they  called  such 

flowers  as  those. 
And  he  told  me,  I  remember,  that  the  pretty  name  was  rose. 
I  have  never  seen  them  since,  dear — how  I  wish  that  I  had 

one  I 
Just  to  keep  and  think  of  you,  Nell,  when  I'm  up  beyond  the 

sun." 

Kot  a  word  said  little  Nelly;  but  at  night,  when  Billy  slept. 
On  she  flung  her  scanty  garments,  and  then  down  the  stairs 

she  crept; 
Through  the  silent  streets  of  London  she  ran  nimbly  as  a  fawn, 
Hunning  on  and  running  ever  till  the  night  had  changed  to 

dawn. 

When  the  foggy  sun  had  risen,  and  the  mist  had  cleared  away 
All  aroimd  hw,  witipp'd  in  snowdrift,  there  the  open  csountry 
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She  was  tired,  her  limbs  were  frozen,  and  the  roads  Jiad  cut 

her  feet, 
Bat  there  came  no  flowery  gardens,  her  keen  hungry  eyes  to 

greet. 

She  had  traced  the  road  by  asking — she  had  leartit  the  way  to 

'  go; 
She  had  fomid  the  famous. meadow;  it  was  wrapi)ed  in  cruel 

snow; 
Not  a  ^buttercup  or  daisy,  not  a  single  verdant  blade, 
Showed  its  head  above  its  prison.    Then  she  knelt  down  and 
prayed. 

With  her  eyes  upcast  to  heaven,  down  she  sank  upon  the 

ground. 
And  she  prayed  to  God  to  tell  her  where  the  roses  might  be 

found. 
Then  the  cold  blast  numbed  her  seMses,  and  her  sight  grew 

strangely  dim. 
And  a  sudden,  awful  tremor  spemed  to  rock  her  every  limb. 

"  Oh,  a  rose  ! "  she  moaned,  "good  Jesus — ^Just  a  rose  to  take 

to  Bill!" 
And  as  she  prayed  a  chariot  came  thundering  down  the  hill. 
And  a  lady  sat  there,  toying  with  a  red  rose,  rare  and  sweet ; 
As  she  passed  she  flung  it  from  her,  and  it  fell  at  Kelly's  feet. 

Just  a  word  her  lord  had  spoken  caused  her  ladyship  to  fret, 
,  And  the  rose  had  been  his  present,  so  she  flung  it  in  a  pet; 
But  the  poor  half-blinded  Nelly  thought  it  fallen  from  the 

skies. 
And  she  murmured.  •*  Thank  you.  Saviour  I "  as  she  clasped 

the  dainty  prize. 

Lo  ?  that  night  from  out  the  alley  did  a  child's  soul  pass  away; 
"From  dirt  and  sin  and  misery  to  where  Grod'$  children  play. 
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Lo  !  that  niglit  a  wild  fierce  snowstorm  burst  in  fury  o*er  the 

land, 
And  at  mom  they  found  Nell  frozen,  with  the  red  rose  in  her 

hand. 

Billy's  dead  and  gone  to  glory — so  is  Billy's  sister  Nell:   , 
Am  I  bold  to  say  this  happened  in  the  land  where  angels 

dwell  ?— 
That  the  children  met  in  heaven,  after  all  their  earthly  woes, 
And  that  Nelly  kissed  her  brother,  and  said,  **  Billy,  here's 


BBOOESIDE  BETBSIES* 

FROM  THB  0£BMAN  OF  HON.   FREDERICK  HASSAUREK. 

I  STOOD  here  fifty  years  ago. 

These  merry  wavelets  watched  delighted 
And  saw  them  bear  my  toy  canoe 

Adownward  as  a  thing  affrighted, 
Here  bathed  myself  in  silver  foam 

From  the  high  rocks  above  me  showered. 
Warmed  in  the  hot  sun's  tempered  glow, 

'Mid  fragrant  fir  trees  deep  embowered. 
I  was  a  child  then,  and  my  heart 

Had  never  tasted  care  or  sorrow ; 
Each  evening  tired  from  romp  and  play. 

Awoke  rejoicing  on  the  morrow. 

I  stood  here  forty  years  ago. 

The  old  trees  heard  my  sighs  and  singing, 
And  knew,  as  they  alone  could  know, 

My  fancied  future  blessing  bringing. 
"  Oh,  were  I  only  now  a  man  I 

How  I  would  bid  the  world  defiance  I 
Its  glorious  prizes  bear  away. 

In  courage,  faith,  and  self -reliance  1 " 
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Seized  with  wild  longing  forth  I  rushed 
Into  the  far  and  unknown  distance; 

Hope*s  gleaming  stars  beguiled  me  on 
To  challenge  Fate,  disdain  resistance. 

I  stood  here  thirty  years  ago. 

Young  love  within  my  bosom  burning; 
We  told  these  trees,  my  love  and  I, 

The  story  of  our  hope  And  yearniijg. 
Her  to  possess  my  only  wish — 

Joy  that  possession  rudely  banished; 
Our  happy  love-play  ended  now. 

How  soon  its  witchery  has  vanished  I 
She,  the  fair  creature  of  my.  dreams. 

Ideal  of  bright  days  departed. 
To  life's  alluring,  quickening  cup. 

How  many  a  poisonous  drop  imparted  ! 

I  stood  here  twenty  years  ago. 

Once  more  beside  this  laughing  current ; 
How  scattered  then  my  youthful  dreams. 

Like  spray  from  Glesbach's  vapory  torrent  I 
Full  many  a  triumph  had  I  won. 

Full  many  a  vaulting  plan  completed; 
Full  soon  my  hair  had  silvern  grown. 

Joyless  success  my  wishes  greeted. 
How  vain  and  empty  seemed  the?  world 

Which  my  young  fancy  had  ddiighted.^ 
As  now,  the  hero  of  my  dreams. 

The  end  my  yearning  heart  invited. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  I  stood  here. 

And,  as  my  paper  ship  once  perished. 
Saw,  staring  at  this  crazy  flood, 

A  wreck  the  life  plans  I  had  cherished. 
I  seek  again  my  village  home. 

Of  riches  shorn,  and  hopes  forsaken; 
Fortime  has  turned  to  me  her  back,       •     - 

And  |ier  delusive  gifts  retaken. 
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The  friends  I  loved  have  quit  nxe  now, 
Dead  are  my  force,  my  courage  vernal; 

The  cooled  fever  of^  my  youthful  blood 
Seeks  now  alone  the  calm  eternal 

To-day  I  stand  here  once  agahi, 

Gaze  on  these  wavelets'  glancing  faces, 
And  oh,  what  reveries  come  to  me 

Amid  these  well  remembered  places  ! 
The  past  now  lies  behind  me  dead, 

The  future's  sorceries  are  ended; 
To  this  dim  sight,  this  heavy  heart, 

Life's  grief  and  joy  in  one  are  blended. 
The  bridge  that  spanathis  laughing  brook. 

Once  firm,  now  frail,  may  lightly  perish; 
So  falls  the  fabric  of  my  dreams. 

So  end  the  aims  and  plans  we  cherish  1 


TO  MY  DOG  ''BLANCO" 

J.  G.  HOLLAND. 

My  dear,  dumb  friend,  low  lying  there, 

A  willing  vassal  at  my  feet, 
GJad  partner  of  my  home  and  fare, 

My  shadow  in  the  street. 

I  look  into  your  great  brown  eyes, 
Where  love  and  loyal  homage  shine. 

And  wonder  where  the  difference  lies 
Between  your  soul  and  mine  ! 

For  all  of  good  that  I  have  found- 
Within  myself  or  human  kind, 

Hath  loyally  informed  and  crowned 
Your  gentle  heart  and  mindk  ^        i 
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I  scan  the  wbole  broad  eartk  aifound 
For  that  one  heart,  which,  leal  and  true, 
'  Bears  friendship  without  end  or  bound. 

And  find  the  prize  in  you« 

I  trust  you  as  I  trust  the  stars; 

Nor  cruel  loss,  nor  scoff,  nor  pride. 
Nor  beggary,  nor  dungeon-bars, 

Can  more  you  from  my  side  I 

As  patient  under  injury 
Ab  any  Christian  saint  of  old, 

A«  gisntle  as  a  lamb  with  me, 
But  with  your  brothers  bold; 

More  playful  than  a  frolic  boy, 
More  watchful  than  a  sentinel, 

By  day  and  night  your  constant  joy 
To  guard  and  please  me  well. 

I  clasp  your  head  upon  my  breast— 
The  while  you  whine  and  lick  my  hand-^ 

And  thus  our  friendship  is  confessed, 
And  thus  we  understand  [ 

Ah,  Blanco  1  did  I  worship  God 

As  truly  as  you  worship  me, 
Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 

With  your  humility. 

Did  J.  sit  fondly  at  His  feet, 
As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine, 

And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweety 
My  life  would  grow  divine  I 
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THE  BOUin)  OF  LIFB. 

ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 

Two  children  down  by  the  shining  strand, 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 
While  the  sinking  sun  fills  all  the  land 

With  the  glow  of  a  golden  mystery: 
Laughing  aloud  at  the  sea-mew's  cry, 

Gazing  with  joy  on  its  snowy  breast, 
Till  the  first  star  looks  from  the  evening  sky. 

And  the  amber  bars  stretch  over  the  west 

A  soft  green  dell  by  the  breezy  shore, 

A  sailor  lad  and  a  maiden  fair; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand^  while  the  tale  of  yore 

Is  borne  again  on  the  listening  air. 
For  love  is  young,  though  loye  be  old, 

And  love  alone  the  heart  can  fill; 
And  the  dear  old  tale,  that  has  been  told 

In  days  gone  by,  is  spoken  still. 

A  trim-built  home  on  a  sheltered  bay — 

A  wife  looking  out  on  the  glistening  sea; 
A  prayer  for  the  loved  one  far  away. 

And  prattling  imps  *neath  the  old  roof -tree; 
A  lifted  latch  and  a  radiant  face 

By  the  open  door  in  the  falling  night; 
A  welcome  home  and  a  warm  embrace 

From  the  love  of  his  youth  and  his  children  bright 

An  aged  man  in  an  old  arm-chair; 

A  golden  light  from  the  western  sky; 
His  wife  by  his  side,  with  her  silvered  hair, 

And  the  open  Book  of  Qod  close  by, 
Sweet  on  the  bay  the  gloaming  falls. 

And  bright  is  the  glow  of  the  evening  star; 
But  dearer  to  them  are  the  jasper  walls 

And  the  golden  streets  of  the  Land  afar. 
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An  old  churchyard  on  a  green  hillside, 

Two  lying  still  in  their  peaceful  rest; 
The  fisherman's  boat  going  out  with  the  tide 

In  the  fiery  glow  of  the  amber  west. 
Children's  laughter  and  old  men's  sighs. 

The  night  that  follows  the  morning  clear, 
A  rainbow  bridging  our  darkened  skies. 

Are  the  roimd  of  our  lives  from  year  to  year. 


THE  WBONa  ASHES. 

He  was  a  jolly-looking  man,  with  a  round  corporation,  a 
burgundy-tinted  nose,  and  the  general  exterior  of  a  contented 
.mind,  and  as  he  entered  the  editorial  den  he  offered  us  a  good 
cigar,  lit  another  and  said  : 

'*  How  about  the  local  cremation  scheme?  "     .  ^ 

"  Well,  how  yourself  ? " 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  stranger,  reflectively.  "I  had  a 
pretty  tough  experience  with  one  of  tliese  cadaver  toasting 
concerns  once,  and  I  thought  mebbe  you  might  like  to  make 
an  item  of  the  facts  so  as  to  warn  the  people  here  in  time. " 

"Fire  away." 
-  '-Well,  you  see,  it  was  in  New  Orleans.  My  wife  died 
there,  and  as  a  cremation  company  was  having  a  good  deal  of 
^  boom  there  just  then,  she  made  me  promise  to  have  her  spirit 
sent  up  through  their  flue,  as  it  were.  Baid  she  thought  it 
would  be  nice  and  melancholy  for  me  to  carry  her  ashes 
around  with  me  wherever  I  went — in  a  vase,  you  understand." 

**  And  you  complied  ? "  4 

"  Why,  yes.  It  was  her  last  wish,  you  know,  and  besides  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  in  kinder  preparing  her  for  the 
here— but  never  mind  that,  now.  I  sent  the  remains  around 
to  the  company's  oflSce  in  a  push-cart,  got  a  receipt;  saw 
Maria  touched  off,  so  to  speak,  and  two  days  after  that  they 
'turned  to  me  a  beautiful  majolica  jar  full  of  ashes,  scented 
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with  forget-me-not,  and.  the  stopper  tied  in  with  pink  riV 
bon." 

"That  was  pretty." 

*' Y«s,  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  first  but  I  had  to  keep 
the  bottle  out  of  sight  after  a  while,  though,  because  people 
were  all  the  time  opening  the  jar,  under  the  impression  that  it 
contained  preserved  ginger  or  chow-chow,  or  something." 

*'  That  must  have  been  unpleasant." 

**  Unpleasant— well,  I  should  smile— I  mean,  I  should  weep. 
Why,  actually,  one  day  while  I  was  living  in  New  York,  I 
came  home  and  found  a  new  servant  girl  polishing  knives  with 
the  remains— just  think  of  it." 

"  Terrible,  sir,  terrible  1" 

"  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was  this.  About  a  year  after 
my  wife  was  kindled — I  mean  cremated — I  was  in  New 
Orleans  again,  and  I  happened  to  meet  the  superintendent  of 
the  refractory  ore — ^I  should  say  the  corpse-burning  furnace — 
at  a  banquet,  and  he  got  so  full  that  I  had  to  see  him  home. 
On  the  way  we  stopped  in  a  place  or  two*  for  a  steadier — ^you 
know  how  it  is — and  the  result  was  that  he  got  very  communica- 
tive about  his  company — ^in  fact,  gave  the  whole  business  away, " 

''Did,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  squarely  owned  up  that  they  didn't  burn  the 
bodies  at  all.  He  saitl  they  just  dropped  'em  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  took  *em  out  the  back  way  at  night,  and 
sold  'era  to  the  medical  students." 

"  Gracious  !  and  the  ashes  I " 

"Mule  ashes,  sir;  nothing  but  mule  ashes  I  They  would 
just  cut  up  some  old  mule  caif^ass,  the  superintendent  said, 
pitch  in  enough  t6  make  a  bad  smell,  and  then  sell  the  ashes  to 
the  grief  stricken  relatives  at  |25  a  bottle.  Terrible  cheeky, 
now;  wasn't  it  ?"  • 

"  And  all  this  time  you  had " 

"Had  been,  carrying  that  jar  of  mule  ashes  all  over  the 
country.    Just  imagine  how  mean  I  felt." 

"  You  threw  it  away  then  ?  " 

'*  WtlL  no,"  said, the  widower,  as  he  winked  a  tear  out  of 
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^s  left  eye  ;  *'  the  more  I  studied  over  the  matter  the  more  I 
concluded  that  'mule  ashes  weren't  so  much  out  of  the  way 
after  all.  You  see,  poor  Maria  was  an  awful  stubborn  woman 
— t-e-m-e-n-d-o-u-8  stubborn,  and — ^yes,  I  kinder  thought  mule 
ashes  would  do  mighty  near  as  well,  all  things  considered." 

And  heaving  the  resigned  sigh  of  one  who  had  succeeded  in 
bracing  up  under  great  sorrow,  the  anti-cremationist  smiled 
softly,  lit  another  cigar,  and  w^ked  out. 


THE  LTETLE  BEGGAE'S  BUTTOH-HOUE  iBOUQIJET. 

'TwAS  on  a  bitter  "winter's  day, 

I  saw  a  strange,  pathetic  sight ; 
The  streets  were  gloomy,  cold  and  gray. 

The  air  with  falling  snow  was  white. 
« 
A  little  ragged  beggar  chil^ 

Went  running  through  the  cold  and  storm  ; 
He  looked  as  if  he  never  smiled. 

As  if  he  never  had  been  warm. 

Suddenly  he  spied  beneath  his  feet 

A  faded  button-hole  bouquet ; 
Trampled  and  wet  with  rain  and  sleet. 

Withered  and  worthless,  there  it  lay. 

He  bounded,  seized  it  with  delight. 
Stood  still  and  shook  it  free  from  snow  i 

Into  his  coat  he  pinned  it  tight. 
His  eyes  lit  up  with  a  sudden  glow. 

He  sauntered  on,  all  pleased  and  proud,     . 

His  face  transformed  in  every  line  ; 
And  lingered,  that  the  hunyiug  crowd 

Might  chance  to  mg&  that.he  w&«  fioa 
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The  man  who  threw  the  flowers  away 

Never  one-half  such  pleasure  had  ; 
The  flowers'  best  work  was  done  that  day 

In  cheering  up  that  beggar  lad. 

Ah  me,  too  often  we  forget, 

Happy  in  these  good  homes  of  ours, 
How  many  in  this  world  are  yet . 

Glad  even  of  the  withered  flowers. 


THE  SHAJOLOOK 

PITZJAMB8   o'BRIBN. 


My  darling  boy  left  me  just  twelve  years  ago — 
*Twas  the  black  year  of  famine,  of  sickness  and  woe, 
When  the  crops  died  out,  and  the  people  died  too. 
And  the  land  into  one  great  graveyard  grew ; 
And  our  neighbors'  faces  were  white  and  thin 
As  the  face  of  the  moon  when  she  first  comes  in ; 
And  honest  men's  hearts  were  rotten  with  blight, 
And  they  thieved  and  prowled  like  the  wolves. at  night ; 
When -the  whole  land  was  dark  as  dark  could  be — 
'Twas  then  that  Donal  my  boy  left  me. 

We  were  turned  from  our  farm  where  we'd  lived  so  long, 

For  we  couldn't  pay  the  rent,  and  the  law  was  strong  ; 

From  our  low  meadow  lands,  and  flax  fields  blue. 

And  the  handsome  green  hills  where  the  yellow  furze  grew. 

And  the  honest  old  cow  that  each  evening  would  stand 

At  the  little  gate,  lowing  to  be  milked  by  my  hand  ; 

And  the  spaAll  patch  of  garden  at  the  end  of  the  lawn. 

Where  Donal  grew  sweet  floweis  for  his  Colleen  Sawn ; 

Stit  Donal  and  I  had  to  leave  all  these, 

1[  to  live  with  my  father,  and  he  to  cross  the  seas. 
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For  Donal  was  as  proud  ps  any  king's  son, 
And  swore  he'd  not  stand  by  and  see  such  wrongs  done. 
But  would  seek  a  fortune  out  in  the  wide,  wide  west. 
Where  the  honest  can  find  labor  and  the  weary  rest ; 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  able  why  then  he'd  send  for  me 
To  rest  my  poor  old  head  ia  his  home  across  the  sea ; 
And  then  his  young  face  flushed  like  a  June  sky  at  dawn. 
As  1  e  said  that  he  was  thinking  how  his  Colleen  Bawn 
Could  come  along  to  help  me  keep  the  house  straight. 
For  he  knew  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  she'd  promised 
him  to  wait. 

I  think  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood.that  blessed  day. 
With  his  pale  smiling  face,  upon  the  Limerick  quay. 
And  I  lying  on  his  breast,  with  his  long  curly  hair 
Blowing  all  about  my  shoulders,  as  if  to  keep  me  there ; 
And  the  quivering  of  his  lip,  that  he  tried  to  keep  so  proud. 
Not  because  of  his  old  mother,  but  the  idle  curious  crowd  ; 
Then  the  hoisting  of  the  anchor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  the  stopping  of  my  heart  when  the  wild  Irish  wail 
From  the  mothers  and  the  children  and  kinsfolk  on  the  quay 
Told  me  plainer  than  all  words  that  my  darling  was  away. 

Ten  years  went  dragging  by,  and  I  heard  but  now  and  then — 
For  my  Donal,  though  a  brave  boy,  was  no  scholar  with  his 

pen; 
But  he  sent  me  kindly  words,  and  bade  me  not  despair, 
And  sometimes  sent  me  money,  perhaps  more  than  he  could 

spare  ; 
So  i  waited  and  I  prayed  until  it  came  to  pass 
That  Father  Pat  wanted  me  one  Sunday  after  mass. 
When  I  went,  a  little  fearsome,  to  the  back  vestry-room. 
Where  his  revrerence  sat  a-smiling  like  a  sunflower  in  the  gloom. 
Then  he  up  and  told  me — God  bless  him  !— that  my  boy 
Had  sent  to  bring  me  over,  and  I  nearly  died  for  joy. 

All  day  I  was  half  crazed  as  I  wandered  through  the  house ; 
The  dropping  of  the  sycamore  seeds,  or  the  scramble  %t  a 
mouse'  ^  •  :  ^  .  .• 
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Thrilled  through  me  like  a  gun-shot ;  I  durst  not  look  behind. 
For  the  pale  face  of  my  darling  was  always  in  my  mind, 
The  pale  fhce  so  sorrowful,  the  eyes  so  large  and  dark, 
And  soft  shining  as  the  dews  are  in  young  Lord  Massoy's  park; 
And  the  long  chestnut  hair  blown  loosely  by  the  wind, 
All  this  seemed  at  my  shoulder,  and  I  dare  not  look  behind, 
But  I  said  in  my  own  heart,  it  is  but  the  second  sight 
Of  the  day  when  I  shall  kiss  him,  all  beautiful  and  bright. 

Then  I  made  my  box  ready  to  go  across  the  sef^ 
My  boy  had  sent  a  ticket,  so  my  passage  it  was  free  ; 
But  all  the  time  Ilonged  that  some  little  gift  I  had 
To  take  across  the  ocean  to  my  own  dear  lad ; 
A  pin,  or  a  chain,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Just  to  'mind  the  poor  boy  of  the  land  he'd  left  behind  ; 
But  I  was  too  poor  to  buy  them,  so  I'd  nothing  left  to  do 
But  to  go  to  the  old  farm,  the  homestead  that  he  knew — 
To  the  handsome  green  hill  where  my  Donal  used  to  play. 
And  cut  a  sod  of  shamrock  for  the  exile  far  away. 

All  through  the  voyage  I  nursed  it,  and  watered  it  each  day, 
And  kept  its  green  leaves  sheltered  from  the  salt-sea  spray, 
And  I'd  bring  it  upon  deck  when  the  sun  was  shining  fair, 
To  watch  its  triple  leaflets  opening  slowly  in  the  air. 
At  first  the  sailors  laughed  at  my  little  sod  of  grass, 
But  wheil  they  knew  my  object  they  gently  let  me  pass  ; 
And  the  ladies  in  the  cabin  were  very  kind  to  me-^ 
They  made  me  tell  the  story  of  my  boy  across  the  sea ; 
So  I  told  them  of  my  Donal,  and  his  fair  manly  face. 
Till  bare  speaking  of  my  darling  made  sunshine  in  the  place. 

We  landed  at  the  Battery  in  New  York's  big  bay, 

The  sun  was  shining  grandly,  and  the  wharves  looked  gay ; 

But  I  could  see  no  sunshine  nor  beauty  in  the  place. 

What  I  only  cared  to  look  on  was  Donal's  sweet  face  ; 

But  iaall  the  great  crowd,  andt  turned  everywhere, 

I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  him— my  darling  was  not  Ihwe.  .  ^ 
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I  afiked  the  men  around  me  to  go  and  find  my  son. 
But  they  only  stared  and  laughed »  and  left  me  one  by  one. 
Till  at  last  an  old  countryman  came  up  to  me  and  said — 
How  could  I  live  to  hear  it  ?— that  Donal  was  dead  1 

The  shamrock  sod  is  growing  on  Calvary's  hillside, 

It  grows  above  the  breast  of  my  darling  and  my  pride  ; 

And  on  summer  days  I  sit  by  the  headstone  all  day, 

With  my  heart  growing  old  and  my  head  growing  gray. 

And  I  watch  the  dead  leaves  as  they  whirl  from  the  trees. 

And  wonder  why  it  is  that  I  can't  die  like  these  ; 

But  I  think  that  this  same  winter,  and  from  my  heart  I  hoi)e, 

1*11  be  lying  nice  and  quiet  upon  Calvary's  slope. 

With  my  darling  close  beside  me  underneath  the  trickling  dew. 

And  the  shamrocks  creeping  pleasantly  above  us  two. 


DEIPrnJG  APAET. 

CON.  T.  MURPHY. 


Two  good  ships  sailed  from  port  one  day ; 

At  their  mastheads  both  had  colors  gay. 

Bounding  along,  with  white  sails  set. 

They'd  scarce  begun  their  voyage  yet ; 

And  as  they  left  behind  the  shore 

The  wind  wailed  mournfully,  "Nevermore" 

Shall  they  sail  together  as  they  sail  to-day, 

Down  to  the  ocean— out  of  the  t>ay, 

For  the  self-same  port,  with  the  self-same  chart ; 

Ere  night  comes  on  they'll  be  drifting  apart,  drifting  apart 

Two  maidens  sat  at  a  trysting  place. 
With  arms  entwined  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
They  talked  of  the  lovers  they  had  found. 
And  laughed  till  the  deli  gave  back  the  sound  ; 
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But  a  ravGii  o'er  their  head  did  soar. 

And  sang  his  song  of  **  Nevennore  "  / 

Shall  they  sit  together  as  thej  sat  to-day, 

Out  in  the  sunshine,  meiiy  aaid  gay  ; 

One  weds  for  gold,  the  other  heart; 

And  so  their  lives  are  drifting  apart,  drifting  apart. 

Two  lovers  stood  at  the  holy  shrine, 

With  love's  sweet  words  "forever  thine; " 

And  the  good  priest,  as  in  days  agone, 

Pronounced  the  twain  forever  one. 

Ah,  perjured  soul !  but  so  'twill  be. 

Till  time  fades  to  eternity. 

Ah,  could  she  hear,  e'en  while  she  swore, 

The  angels  whispered  "  Nevermore  " 

Shall  peace  reign  in  your  broken  heart; 

J'^rom  thence  you're  ever  drifting  apart,  drifting  apart. , 

Two  churchmen  knelt  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 

With  downcast  look  and  modest  air. 

The  one  communed  with  God  aloud, 

The  other  cared  but  for  the  crowd ; 

The  one  was  there  his  soul  to  save, 

The  other  to  show  the  alms  he  gave. 

As  if  Jn  prayer  his  head  bent  lower, 

The  demon  whispered,  "Nevermore " 

Shall  you  enter  here,  for  mine  thou  art; 

Too  long  have  we  been  drifting  apart,  drifting  apart 

Of  the  two  ships,  one  did  safely  ride; 

Of  the  maidens,  one's  a  happy  bride; 

Of  the  lovers,  one's  beneath  the  sod; 

Of  the  churchmen,  one  still  worships  Qod. 

But  so  it  is  and  will  be  still; 

As  long  as  man  lacks  strength  of  will. 

Shall  he  hear  forever  at  his  door. 

The  demon  crying,  *•  Nevermore  " 
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Till  you  drive  me  forth  from  your  einning  soul. 

Shall  you  ^e  atpeace  or  reach  that  goal 

Where  "evermore  "  the  weary  heart 

Finds  rest—for  there's  no  drifting  apart,  drifting  apart. 


THE  OOTTHTEBBiair  WAS  "  KABT." 

MARGARET  ETTraCFB. 

'TWAS  near  the  break  of  day;  but  still 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  : 
The  west  wind  as  it  passed  the  flowers 

Set  each  one  swaying  lightly; 
The  sentry  slow  paced  to  and  fro        ^ 

A  faithful  night-watch  keeping, 
While  in  the  tents  behind  him  stretched 

His  comrades— all  were  sleeping. 

Slow  to  and  fro  the  sentry  paced, 

His  musket  on  his  shoulder. 
But  not  a  thought  of  death  or  war 

Was  with  the  brave  young  soldier. 
Ah,  no  1  his  heart  was  far  away 

Where,  on  a  Western  prairie, 
A  rose-twined  cottage  stood.     That  night 

The  countersign  was  **  Mary." 

And  there  his  own  true  love  he  saw, 

Her  blue  eyes  kindly  beaming. 
Above  them,  on  her  sun-kissed  brow, 

Her  curls  like  sunshine  gleaming. 
And  heard  her  singing,  as  she  churned^ 

The  butter  in  the  dairy. 
The  song  he  loved  the  best.    That  night 

The  countersign  was  "  Mary/'- 
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•*  Oh,  for  one  kiss  from  her  I "  he  sighed. 

When. up  the  lone  road  glancing, 
He  spied  a  form,  a  little  form, 

With  faltering  steps  advancing. 
And  as  it  neared  him  silently, 

He  gazed  at  it  in  wonder; 
Then  dropped  his  musket  to  his  hand, 

And  challenged :  "  Who  goes  yonder  ?  '* 


Still  on  it  came.     "  Not  one  step  more. 

Be  you  man,  child,  or  fairy, 
Unless  you  give  the  countersign. 

Halt  ?    Who  goes  there  ?  *'     "  Tis  Mary.' 
A  sweet  voice  cried,  and  in  his  arms 

The  girl  he'd  left  behind  him 
Half  fainting  fell.     O'er  many  miles 

She'd  bravely  toiled  to  find  him. 

**  I  heard  that  you  were  wounded,  dear," 
She  sobbed;  '*  my  heart  was  breaking, 

I  could  not  stay  a  moment,  but. 
All  other  ties  forsaking, 

I  traveled,  by  my  grief  made  strong, 
Eand  heaven  watching  o'er  me. 

Until— unhurt  and  well  ?  "  "  Yes,  love." 

»   ** — ^At  last  you  stood  before  me. 


"  They  told  me  that  I  could  not  pass 

The  lines  to  seek  my  lover 
Before  day  fairly  came;  but  I 

Pressed  on  ere  night  was  over. 
And  as  I  told  my  na^e,  I  found 

The  way  as  free  as  our  prairie." 
"  Because,  thank  God  I  to-night,"  he  said, 

"  The  countersign  is  'Mary.' " 
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DEATFS  BLTTHPEB.  - 

HELEN  ANGELB  GOODWIN. 

The  carved  doors  were  open; 

The  sexton  tolled  the  bell; 
And  the  light  from  the  Gothic  windows 

LikQ  shattered  rainbows  fell. 
As  through  the  porch  of  a  splendid  church 

Crept  little  beggar  Nell. 

Low  shrinking  in  the  shadow, 

Beside  the  pulpit  stair, 
She  saW  a  little  casket 

Brought  to  the  house  of  prayer; . 
And  a  sorrowing  band  of  the  rich  and  grand 

Gathered  in  silence  there. 

She  heard  the  mournful  music; 

She  heard  the  preacher  say: 
"  The  Lord,  who  gave  your  treasure,     * 
^  Hath  taken  her  away. 

Be  sure,  my  friends,  for  the  wisest  eni^ 

God  worketh.    liCt  us  pray  1 " 

The  ragged  child  stole  forward. 

While  every  head  was  bowed; 
Through  fragrant,  snow-white  flowers 

She  saw  a  snow-white  shroud. 
And  golden  hair  and  face  most  fair; 

And  'she  knelt,  and  wept  aloud. 

Forth  from  among  the  mourners 

Came  the  father  of  the  dead; 
He  raised  the  little  beggar. 

And,  wonderingly,  said: 
"  What  strange  child  weeps  for  her  who  sleeps 

With  lilies  round  her  head  ? '' 
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Why,  Death  has  made  a  blunder; 

*Twas  me  he  meant  ! "  she  cried. 
*'  I  asked  him ;  for  there's  no  one 

To  grieve  if  I  had  died ; 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  me, 

Though  they  say  the  world  is  wide." 

"Nay  I    Death  has  made  no  blander; 

God  means  my  heart  shall  be 
Made  sore  enough  by  sorrow 

To  feel  for  one  like  thee. 
It  is  His  will  that  thou  shouldst  fill 

Ber  place.     Child,  come  with  me.** 

How  many  friendless  orpl^ns 

By  him  are  clothed  and  fed  ! 
In  soothing  others*  sorrow 

His  own  is  comforted  ; 
And  Christ,  the  Lord,  as  his  reward. 

Will  yet  give  back  his  dead. 


THE  BTOEY  OF  A  STOWAWAY. 

CoifE,  my  lad,  and  sit  beside  me ;  we  have  often  talked  before 
Of  the  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  the  storms  on  sea  and 

shore; 
When  we  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  done  for  dear  old  England's 

sake. 
We  have  cited  N'elson*s  duty,  and  the  enterprise  of  Drake; 
Mid'st  the  fever'd  din  of  battle,  roll  of  drum,  and  scream  of 

fife. 
Heroes  pass  in  long  procession,  calmly  yielding  up  their  life. 
Pomps  and  pageants  have  their  glory,  in  cathedral  aisles  are 

seen 
Marble  effigies;  but  seldom  of  the  mercantile  manne.     . 
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If  your  playmates  love  adventure,  bid  them  gather  roucd  at 

school 
Whilst  you  tell  them  of  a  hero.  Captain  Slrachan  of  LiverpdoL 

Spite  of  storm  and  stress  of  weather,  in  a  gale  that  lash'd  the 

land. 
On  the  '*  Cyprian  "  screw  steamer,  there  the  Captain  took  his 

stand. 
He  was  no  fair-weather  sailor,  and  he  often  made  the  boast 
That  the  ocean  safer  sheltered  than  the  wild  Carnarvon  coast. 
He'd  a  good  ship  underneath  him,  and  a  crew  of  English  form. 
So  he  sailed  from  out  the  Mersey  in  the  hurricane  and  stonn. 
All  the  luck  was  dead  against  him— with  the  tempest  at  its 

height. 
Fires  expired,  and  rudders  parted,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Sails  were  torn  and  rent  asunder.    Then  he  spoke  with  bated 

breath : 
"  Save  yourselves,  my  gallant  fellows  !  we  are 'drifting  to  our 

death  1 " 

Then  they  looked  to  one  another,  and  they  felt  the  awful 

shock. 
When,  with  louder  crash  than  tempest,  they  were  dashed  upon 

a  rock. 
All  was  over  now  and  hopeless,  but  across  those  miles  of  f-^am 
They  could  hear  the  shouts  of  people,  and  could  see  the  lights 

of  home. 
"All  is  over  I "  screamed  the  Captain.     **  You  have  answered 

duty's  call. 
Save  yourselves  I    I  cannot  help  you  1    God  have  mercy  on  us. 

all  I " 
So  they  rushed  about  like  madmen,  seizing  belt,  and  oar,  and  [ 

rope — 
For  the  sailor  knows  where  life  is,  there's  the  faintest  ray  of 

hope — . 
Then,  amidst  the  wild  confusion,  at  the  dreaded  dawn  of  day, 
From  the  hold  of  that  doomed  vessel  crept  a  wretched  stow- 
away .' 
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Who  shall  tell  the  saddened  story  of  this  miserable  lad  ? 
"Was  it  wDd  adventure  stirred  him,  was  he  going  to  the  bad  f 
"Was  he  thief,  or  bully's  victim,  or  a  runaway  from  school, 
When  he  stole  that  fatal  passage  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  ? 
No  one  looked  at  him,  or  kicked  him,  'midst  the  paralyzing 

roar, 
All  alone  he  felt  the  danger,  and  he  saw  the  distant  shore. 
Over  went  the  gallant  fellowa,  when  the  ship  was  breaking 

fast. 
And  the  Captain  with  his  lifebelt — he  prepared  to  follow  last; 
But  he  saw  a  boy  neglected,  with  a  face  of  ashy  gray. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  roared  the  Captain.     "  I'm  the  boy  what 

stow'd  away !  " 

There  was  scarce  another  second  left  to  think  what  he  could 

do. 
Teat  the  fatal  ship  was  sinking— Death  was  ready  for  the  two. 
So  the  Captain  called  the  outcast—as  he  faced  the  tempest  wild— 
From  his  own  waist  took  the  lifebelt— and  he  bound  it  round 

the  child  I 
"I  can  swim,  my  little  fellow  I    Take  the  belt  and  make  for 

land. 
Up,  and  save  yourself  1 "    The  outcast  humbly  knelt  to  kiss 

his  hand. 
With  the  lifebelt  round  his  body,  then  the  urchin  cleared  the 

ship; 
Over  went  the  gallant  Captain,  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips. 
But  the  hurricane  howled  louder  than  it  ever  howled  before. 
As  the  Captain  and  the  stowaway  were  making  for  the  shore  I 

When  you  tell  this  gallant  story  to  your  play-fellows  at  school. 
They  will  ask  you  of  the  hero.  Captain  Strachan  of  Liverpool. 
You  must  answer:    They  discovered,  on  the  beach  at  break  of 

day. 
Safe — the  battered,  breathing  body  of  the  little  stowaway; 
And  they  watched  the  waves  of  wreckage  and  they  searched  the 

cruel  shore  * 

But  the  man  who  tried  to  sav>ethe  little  outcast— was  no  more. 
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**  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

When  they  speak  of  English  heroes,  tell  this  story  where  jou 

can. 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  bravery  of  man. 
Tell  it  out  in  tones  of  triumi^  or  with  tears  and  quick^ied 

breath, 
'*  Manhood's  stronger  far  than  storms,  and  Love  is  noightier 

than  Death  I " 


BIED8  Hr  THE  TEEE-TOPS. 

MAY  PBOBYN. 

[The  following  poepi  is  in  the  form  called  *'pantoum,"  a  Halajan 
verse,  which  was  first  brou^t  into  notice  by  Hngo,  and  afterwards  used 
to  advanta^^  by  Gautier,  De  Ban  ville,  and  Dbbson.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  four-line  stcmzas,  the  second  and  fourth  line  of  «ach  stanza  reappear- 
ing in  the  first  and  third  of  the  next  stanza,'  and  so  on  through  all  the 
verses,  the  rhyme  oi  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  first  stanza  appear- 
ing again  in  the  final  one.] 

\  Birds  in  the  tree-tops  were  singing — 

It  was  the  middle  of  June; 
Dolly  sat  dreamily  swinging — 
Coming  was  Somebody  soon. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June; 

All  the  green  leaves  were  a-flicker; 
Coming  was  somebody  soon — 

Surely,  he  might  have  oome  quicker  I 

All  the  green  leaves  were  a-flicker. 

Had  they  a  glimpse  of  the  gate; 
Surely,  he  might  have  come  quicker  I 

What  could  have  made  him  so  late  ? 

Had  they  a  glimpse  of  the  ^te, 
Roses,  with  bumble-bees  humming— 
«  What  could  have  made  him  so  late  ?  j 

Hark !  now  a  footstep  was  coming  1 
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Koses,  with  bumble-bees  humming-— 

Dolly  swung  on  at  her  ease; 
Hark  I  now  a  footstep  was  coming  I 

Gould  sheji)e  seen  through  the  trees  ? 

Dolly  swung  on  at  her  ease; 

Forward  and  backward,  half  dreaming— 
Could  she  be  seen  through  the  trees, 

White  in  the  walnut-boughs  gleaming  ? 

Forward  and  backward,  half  dreaming— 
Let  him  come  find  her,  she  said — 

White  in  the  walnut-boughs  gleaming — 
She  would  not  call  him  instead  1 

Let  him  come  find  her,  she  said— 
Oh,  she  would  show  hejself  haughty — 

She  would  not  call  him  instead — 
He  was  so  lazy  and  naughty  ! 

Oh,  she  would  show  herself  haughty — 
Oh,  he  should  meet  with  his  match- ! 

He  was  so  lazy  and  naughty — 
Click  went  the  sound  of  a  latch. 

Oh,  he  should  meet  his  match*  I 
Sudden,  or  ever  she  reckoned. 

Click  I  went  the  Bound  of  a  latch- 
He  would  be  here  in  a  second  I 

Sudden,  or  ever  she  reckoned. 

Blushed  she  as  red  as  a  rose — 
He  would  be  here  in  a  second  I 

Perhaps  he  had  hurried— who  knows  f 

Blushed  she  as  red  as  a  rose. 

Looking  so  doubtful  and  pretty- 
Perhaps  he  had  hurried— who  knows  ? 
To  quarrel  would  be  such  a  pity  ! 
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You  can  fancy  wliat  that  meant,  lady,  to  him  as  conld  He  in 

the  street 
And  toss  a  weight  up  and  catch  it,  and  spin  it  round  with  his 

feet. 
Now,  we  couldn't  earn  a  copper,  and  at  last  we  wanted  bread, 
80  we  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  and 

bed. 
We  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  where  they  parted  man  and 

wife. 
And  tfaift  was  thewretohedesi  time,  ma'am,  of  all  my  wand^rSn' 

life. 

It's  only  folks  like  us,  ma'am,  as  can  tell  what  artists  feels 
When  they're  treated  like  common  loafers  that  tramps  and 

cadges  and  steals. 
It  seemed  to  us  like  a  prison,  with  all  them  heartless  rules> 
So  we  started  again;  but  often  I'd  stop  by  one  o'  them  i>ools 
That  lie  in  a  quiet  corner,  dark  and  slimy  and  still. 
And  wonder  what  drownin*  felt  like — you  see,  I  was  weak  and 

ill. 
I  know  it  was  bad  and  sinful,  but  my  thoughts  were  strange 

and  wild; 
You  can  pity  a  homeless  mother  who  loved  her  ailin'  child. 

I  hated  the  healthy  babies  I  saw  in  their  mothers'  arms, 

I'd  look  at  my  pale  thin  darlin'  with  a  thousand  wild  alarms. 

And  think  of  what  lay  before  us  if  the  master  didn't  mend. 

And  our  means  of  earnin'  a  livin'  had  come  to  a  sudden  end. 

I  envied  the  sturdy  children  as  I  looked  at  my  poor  wee  mite 

I  sometimes  fancy  now,  ma'am,  as  my  head  it  weren't  right; 

But  I  never  envied  another  after  a  certain  day. 

As  Providence  gave  me  a  lesson  in  a  wonderful  s6rtjo'  way. 

It  was  through  your  a-sayin'  you'd  rather  your  child  was  stiff 

and  dead 
Than  leadin'  a  life  like  Johnny  and  as  put  it  into  my  head. 
To  tell  you  my  bit  o'  story,  and  how  as  I  came  to  see 
It's  better  to  be  contented,  no  matter  how  bad  things  be. 
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l^ow  look  at  him  yonder,  lady— handsome  and  firm  o'  limb; 
There  isn*t  a  mother  in  England  as  mightn't  he  proud  o*  him, 
"Set  the  day  as  I  had  my  lesson  I  saw  his  poor  pinched  face. 
And  I  envied  a  little  creature  as  came  of  a  high-born  race; 

We'd  tramped  to  a  country  village,  and,  passin*  the  village 
'  church, 

Sat  down  in  the  porch  a  minute,  for  Joe  had  begun  to  lurch 
And  stagger  a  bit  4ind  murmur,  for  his  ankle  was  awful  bad; 
"But  we  hadn't  sat  a  second  when  a  beadle  came  up  like  mad, 
And  ordered  us  off,  and  bellowed,  and  went  nigh  black  in  the 

face; 
We  saw  what  was  up  directly,  when  a  big  crowd  filled  the 

place. 
And  carriages  full  of  ladies  came  drivin'  up  to  the  gate; 
I  never  saw  such  a  christenin' — 'twas  the  heir  to  a  grand 

estate. 

We  were  pushed  along  by  the  people,  and  got  mi^ed  up  in  the 
crowd, 

Aiid  I  heard  'twas  a  Coimtess'  baby,  for  the  women  talked 
aloud. 

The  great  folks  filled  the  chancel— all  friends  of  my  lord  the 
Earl's, 

For  this  was  the  first  boy-baby— the  others  had  all  been  girls. 

I  heard  that  one  half  the  county  would  come  to  that  baby- 
boy; 

I  watched  as  his  grand   nurse  held  him,   and  I  saw  the 
mother's  joy. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  life  of  pleasure,  of  the  love  and  the 

tender  care, 
Of  the  future  that  God  had  given  that  white-robed  baby- 
heir.   -  * 

Thor,  I  looked  at  my  half-starved  Johnny,  and  thought  of  his 

hapless  lot, 
A  lame  street-tumbler's  baby,  by  God  and  by  man  forgot.   ^ 
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And  my  heart  was  filled  with  passi(m  as  I  looked  at  the  liny 

heir,  "" 

And  thought:  "  Ah,  if  only  Johnny  had  a  future  half  as  fair  1" 
I  envied  my  lady  Counless— no  fear  had  she  for  her  child; 
My  eyes  were  red  with  weepin' — her  proud  lips  only  smiled. 
And  I  cried  in  my  bitter  anguish:  **  Oh  God,  if  my  little  son 
Could  have  such  a  fate  as  Heaven  intends  for  that  pampered 

one  I " 

So  we  stood  in  that  church — ^two  mothers — she  blessed  and  me 

accursed, 
And  my  heart  was  full  of  envy,  when  suddenly  with  a  burst 
Of  a  music  loud  and  joyous  the  organ  filled  the^ place; 
And,  stoopin',  the  lovely  Countess  pressed  her  lips  on  her 

baby's  face. 
And  then— it  was  all  in  a  moment— I  heard  a  sudden  cry. 
And  a  shriek  from  the  lady-mother — then  a  murmur  from  low 

and  high. 
For  the  baby-heir  to  the  title,  guarded  from  every  harm, 
Lay  dead  in  its  christenin'  garments — lay  dead  in  its  nurse's 

arm  ! 

I'rushed  from  the  church  that  moment,  my  senses  seemed  to 

reel, 
And  I  hugged  my  poor  wee  baby,  with  my  hand  on  its  heart 

to  feel 
The  beatin'  that  seemed  like  music— then  I  clasped  it  to  my 

breast 
And  smothered  its  face  with  kisses  till  I  woke  it  from  its  rest. 
Then  its  eyes  looked  up  so  sweetly,  like  an  angel's,  into  mine. 
And  I  thanked  the  God  of  Mercy  for  a  blessing  so  divine. 
For  I  had  my  babe— my  darlin' — what  matter  the  workhouse 

borl? 
I  could  pity  the  noble  lady  whose  little  child  lay  dead. 

But  our  luck  got  round  soon  after,  for  I  got  better  so  quick : 
I  was  able  to  daace  and  juggle,  and  spin  the  hat  with  a  stick; 
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Ancl  Johnny  grew  plump  and  pretty,  and  learnt  to  hold  the 

shell, 
To  lisp  out  "Ta"  for  the  pennies,  and  the  master's  leg  got 

well; 
And  then  when  the  boy  grew  bigger  he  took  to  the  tumblin'  so 
That  he  learnt  the  tricks  diregtly,  and  was  quite  a  part  of  the 

show. 
Street-tumblin'  aint  a  fortune,  but  you  know  how  I  came  to* 

see 
As  it's  better  to  rest  contented  to  be  what  you've  got  to  be. 


OEEEPnfG  UP  THE  STAIE8.  / 

In  the  softly  falling  twilight  of  a  weary,  weary  day, 
With  a  quiet  step  I  entered  where  the  children  were  at  play. 
I  was  brooding  o'er  some  trouble  that  had  met  me  i\nawares. 
When  a  little  voice  came  singing,  "Me  is  keepin'  up  the 
stairs." 

Ah  !  it  touched  the  tender  heart-string  with  a  breath  and  force 

divine. 
And  such  melodies  awakened  as  no  words  can  e'er  define. 
Then  I  turned  to  see  our  darling,  all  forgetful  of  my  cares. 
And  I  saw  the  little  creature  slowly  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

Step  by  step  she  bravely  clambered,  on  her  little  hands  and 

knees, 
Keeping  up  a  constant  chatteang,  like  the  sparrows  on  the 

trees, 
Till  at  last  she  reached  the  top-most,  and  above  all  worldly 

cares, 
She  delighted  stood  a  victor,  after  creeping  up  the  stairs. 
******** 

Filends,  in  this  behold  an  image  of  our  brief  and  struggling 

life. 
Whose  best  prizes  must  be  captured  with  an  earnest  noble  strife. 
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Onward,  upward,  reaching  ever,  bending  to  the  weight  of 

cares. 
Hoping,  fearing,  still  expecting,  we  go  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

On  the  stpp«  may  be  no  carpet,  by  their  side  may  be  no  rail. 
Hands  and  knees  may  often  pain  us,  and  the  heart  may  almost 

fail, 
Still  above  there  is  the  glory  which  no  sinfulness  impairs. 
With  its  rest  and  joy  forever — after  creeping  up  the  stairs. 


TTTR  OLD  APPLE  TBEE 

In  the  old  house  at  home  where  I  first  saw  the  light. 

And  spent  all  my  happiest  lime. 
There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  grand  in  its  might — 

I  was  always  a-trying  to  climb; 
On  the  trees  all  around,  luscious  fruit  could  be  found. 

The  pear,  the  plum,  and  the  peach; 
But  the  sweetest  to  me  was  the  fruit  of  the  tree 

That  grew  so  far  out  of  my  reach. 

One  fair  summer's  day.  as  I  longingly  gazed. 

At  the  apples  so  temptingly  red, 
I  resolved  to  have  one  with  its  cheek  to  the  sun. 

In  the  branches  far  over  my  head; 
I  struggled  and  fought,  I  foolishly  thou^t. 

There  was  ne'er  such  an  apple  before— 
But,  alas,  I  soon  found,  when  I  brought  it  to  ground. 

That  my  prize  was  decayed  at  the  core. 

I've  seen  men  and  their  ways,  since  those  innocent  days. 

Some  who  are  struggling  for  fame; 
In  my  fancy  I  see,  though  they're  climbing  the  tree, 

The  end  will  be  often  the  same ; 
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They  may  push  past  the  weak,  they  may  grasp  what  they  seek, 

To  find  when  their  labor  is  o'er, 
That  for  all  they  have  done,  the  prize  they  have  won — 
Is  an  apple,  decayed  at  the  core. 

So  many  a  time,  my  mad  boyish  climb 

Has  been  food  for  reflection  to  me ; 
Often  I've  thought  of  the  lesson  I  bought, 
When  I  cliined  up  the  old  apple  tree. 


ATJTTJMN  THOUGHTS. 


There  can  be  nothing  sadder  than  the  solemn  bush  of  nature 
that  precedes  the  death  of  the  year.  The  golden  glory  of 
autumn,  with  the  billowy  bronze  and  velvet  azure  of  the  skies 
above  the  royal  robes  of  oak  and  maple,  bespeak  the  closing 
hours  of  nature's  teemiug  life  and  the  silent  farewell  to 
humanity's  gauze  underwear. 

Thus  while  nature  dons  her  regal  robes  of  scarlet  and  gold 
in  honor  of  the  farewell  benefit  to  autumn,  the  sad-eyed  poet 
foteals  swiftly  away  to  the  neighboring  clothes  line,  and  in  the 
hour  of  nature's  grand  blow-out  dons  the  flaming  flannels,  of 
liis  friend  out  of  respect  for  the  hectic  flush  of  the  dying  year. 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  and  so  has  the  price  of  coal. 
And  yet  how  sadly  at  variance  with  decaying  nature  is  the 
robust  coal  market. 

Another  glorious  summer  with  its  memories  is  stored  away 
among  the  archives  of  our  history.  Another  gloomy  winter 
1 13  upon  us.  These  wonderful  colors  that  flame  across  the 
softened  sky  of  Indian  summer  like  the  gory  banner  of  a  royal 
conquerer,  come  but  to  warn  us  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  the 
water  pipe  will  be  busted  in  the  kitchen  and  the  decorated 
wai^h  bowl  will  be  broken. 

We  flit  through  the  dreamy  hours  of  summer  like  swift- 
•win^ed  bumble  bees  amid  the  honeysuckle  and  pumpkin  blos- 
soms, storing  away  perhaps  a  little  glucose  honey  and  buck- 
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wheat  pancakes  for  the  future,  but  all  at  once,  like  a  news- 
paper thief  in  the  night,  the  king  of  fwst  and  ripe,  mellow 
chilblains  are  upon  us,  and  we  crouch  beneath  the  wintry  blast, 
and  hump  our  spinal  column  up  into  the  crisp  air  like  a  Texas 
steer  that  has  thoughtlessly  swallowed  a  raw  cactus. 

Life  is  one  continued  round  of  alternate  joys  and  sorrows. 
To-day  we  are  on  the  top  wave  of  prosperity  and  warmiug 
ourselves  in  the  glad  sunlight  of  plenty,  to-morrow  we  are  cast 
down  and  depressed  financially,  and  have  to  stand  off  the 
washerwoman  for  our  clean  shirt  or  stay  at  home  from  the 
opera. 

The  October  sky  already  frowns  down  upon  us,  and  its 
frozen  tears  begin  to  fall.  The  little  birds  have  hushed  their 
little  lay.  So  has  the  fatigued  hen.  Only  a  little  while,  and 
the  yawning  chasm  in  the  cold,  calm  features  of  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  will  be  filled  with  voluptuous  stufl[ing  and  then 
sewed  up.  The  florid  features  of  the  polygamous  gobbler  will 
be  wrapped  in  sadness,  and  cranberry  pie  will  be  a  burden, 
for  the  veal  cutlet  goeth  to  its  long  home,  and  the  ice-cream 
freezer  is  broken  in  the  wood  bouse.  * 

Oh,  Time  !  thou  bald-headed  pelican,  with  the  venerable 
corn-cutter  and  the  second-hand  hour-glass,  thou  playest 
strange  pranks  upon  the  children  of  men.  Ko  one  would 
think,  to  look  at  thy  bilious  countenance  and  store  teetb,  that 
in  thy  bony  bosom  lurked  such  eccentric  schemes. 

The  chubby  boy,  whose  danger  signal  hangs  sadly  through 
the  latticework  of  his  pants,  knows  tliat  Time,  who  waits  for 
no  man,  will  one  day,  if  he  struggles  heroically  on,  give  him 
knowledge  and  suspenders,  and  fame  and  a  solid  girl,  experi- 
ence and  a  soft  white  mustache,  and  eventually  a  low  grave  in 
the  valley  beneath  the  sighing  elms  and  the  weeping  willow, 
where,  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  year,  noiselessly  upon  his 
breast  shall  fall  the  d(*ad  leaf,  wlille  the  silent  tear  of  the  gray 
autumnal  sky  will  come  and  sink  into  the  yellow  grass  above 
his  head. 
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THE  OWL  CEinO. 

A  LESSON  TO  FAULT  FINDERS. 

*'  Who  stufted  that  owl  ?  "    No  one  spoke  in  the  shop; 
The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  pould  not  stop; 
The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 
The  different  dailies,  and  so,  little  heeding 
The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question. 
Not  one  raised  his  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion: 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"  Don't  you  see,  Mr.  Brown  ?  " 
Cried  the  youth  with  a  frown, 
*  *  How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is  ? 
How  preposterous  each  wing  is  ? 

How  flattened  the  head  is  ?  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is? 
In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis  ! 
I  make  no  apology; 
I've  learned  owl-eology. 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections, 
And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 
Arising  from  unskillful  Angers  that  fail 
To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 
Mister  Brown  I  Mister  Brown  ! 
Do  take  that  bird  down ; 

Or  you'll  be  the  laughing  stock  all  over  town  I  " 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shanng. 

**I've  studied  owls, 

And  other  night  fowls ; 

And  I  toll  you 

What  I  know  to  be  true: 

An  owl  cannot  roost 

With  liis  limbs  so  unloosed; 

No  owl  ill  this  world 

Ever  had  his  claws  curled. 

Ever  had  his  legs  slanted. 

Ever  had  his  bill  canted,  og.ze^  by  Google 
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Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 
Into  that  attitude. 
He  can't  do  it,  because 
'Tis  against  all  bird  laws. 
Anatomy  teaches, 
Ornitholgy  preaches. 
An  owl  has  a  toe 
That  canH  turn  out  so  ! 
Fve  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years, 
And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears  I 
Mr.  Brown  1  I'm  amazed 
You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird 
In  that  posture  absurd! 

To  look  at  the  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness ; 
The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business  1 " 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

**  Examine  those  eyes  I 
I'm  filled  with  surprise 
Taxidermists  should  pass 
.  Off  on  you  such  poor  glass  I 
So  unnatural  they  seem 
They'd  make  Audubon  scream, 
And  John  Burroughs  laugh 
To  encounter  such  chaff. 
Do  take  that  bird  down  1 
Have  him  stuffed  again,  Brown  I " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

*'  With  some  sawdust  and  bark, 

I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 

An  owl  better  than  that; 

I  could  make  an  old  hat 

Look  more  like  an  owl, 

Than  that  horrid  fowl. 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather: 

In  fact,  about  Jdm^  there's  not  one  natural  feather." 
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Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a-sly  normal  lurch, 
The  owl  very  gravely  got  down  from  his  perch, 
Walked  around,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic; 
And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  would  say: 
"  Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  anyway; 
I'm  an  owl;  you're  another.     Sir  Critic,  good-day  I" 
And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

With  a  face  very  red, 

Not  another  word  said 

That  knowing  young  man. 

But  from  the  shop  ran, 

As  if  with  a  desire 

To  go  look  for  a  fire; 

And  when  at  lust  he  looked  in  a  glass, 

He  said  to  the  image,  "  Don't  you  see  you're  an  ass  ? 

I'm  a  judge  of  a  beast,  if  not  of  a  fowl. 

And  I  say  you're  an  ass  for  mistaking  that  owl  I " 

And  the  figure  in  the  glass 

Repeated  "You're  an  ass  !  " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


A  WAIF'S  OHEISTMAS  DAT. 

Peoplb  pitied  him  as  they  saw  him,  he  seemed  so  utterly,  so 
helplessly  lonely  and  forsaken.  Such  a  tiny  "morsel  of 
humanity,"  left  to  do  for  himself  and  find  his  own  living. 
G  od  alone  knows  how.  Anywa}'',  there  he  was ;  at  most  he 
could  not  have  been  over  eight  years  old,  and  such  a  pitifully 
incongruous  figure  as  he  made,  dressed  (or  rather  bundled)  in 
&  man's  old  ragged  coat  and  pantaloons.  The  latter  articles 
bad  been  ''fitted"  to  his  diminutive  figure  by  cutting,  or 
r&ther  **  hacking,"  about  half  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  off,  and 
tlien  Tolling  the  remnant  up  nearly  to  the  waist,  and^even.  then 
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the  bottoms  of  them  dragged  the  ground  as  he  toddled  along. 
The  coat,  in  dimensions  and  fit,  was  a  worthy  comrade  of  the 
pants.    In  some  remote  period  in  the  '*  dim  and  dusty  past." 
it  had  been  a  very  respectable  article  of  apparel,  and  might 
have  ^aced  the  form  of  some  "  young  gentleman  of  fashion," 
as  the  remains  of  a  velvet  collar  and  binding  seemed  to  attest 
Buttoned  up  as  he  was  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  he  could 
*'  navigate  "  at  all,  for  while  the  skirts  reached  below  his  ankles, 
and  clung  around  his  legs,  the  sleeves  were  so  much  too  long  that 
nearly  as  much  of  them  extended  beyond  his  hands,  half 
turned  up,  half  hanging  down,  as  covered  his  little,  puny 
arms.    An  old,  battered  brown  hat,  big  enough  for  him  to 
make  a  tent  of,  almost,  hung  down  on  his  shoulders  like  a 
cover  of  a  haystack.    Whether  he  had  on  any  shirt  or  boots, 
was  a  subject  unable  to  determine,  as  both  extremities  were  so 
enveloped  and  hidden  in  folds  of  old  cloth  as  to  mak^  this 
merely  conjecture.     Altogether,  he  made  this,  his  **  first  public 
appearance,"  in  a  style  which,  **once  seen,  was  never  to  be 
forgotten."    Well,  this  unique  little  figure  was  engaged  in 
gazmg  wistfully  into  the  window  of  certain  well-known  con- 
fectioner and  pastry-cook,  at  the  unapproachable,  but  none 
the  less  tempting,  delicacies'displayed  in  such  appetizing  profu- 
sion.   How  much  more  delicious  do  such  things  seem  when 
placed  in  a  position  which  holds  them  out  of  reach,  where  they 
can  only  be   "seen,  not  enjoyed,"  and  especially  by  those 
hungry  enough  to  enjoy  them  most  I    How  this  j)oor  little 
mite  would  have  feasted  on  them,  for  instance,  if  he  could 
have  performed  that  interesting  ceremony,  not  as  at  present, 
with  his  eyes,  but  in  that  far  more  satisfactory  manner — wjlh 
his  little  mouth  crammed  full  1    Besides  the  certainty  upper* 
most  <in  his  own  little  hungry  mind,  at  least)  that  they  'wottld 
do  him  far  more  good  than  any  one  else  I    In  which,  very 
natural  decision  we  can  do  nothing  else  that  would  be  as  near 
the  truth,  as  to  join.     So,  on  this  clear,  cold  Christmas  jnoin- 
ing.  so  full  of  plenty  and  good  cheer  for  some,  but  of  want 
and  starvation  to  others,  here  was  this  bit  of  a  waif  and  stray 
wandering  up  and  down  the  streets,  unclaimed,  uncared  for! 
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-while  all  around  him  were  sigus'  of  Christmas  che^r— in  the 
windows  of,  the  stores,  in  the  well  filled  baskets  of  the  passers- 
by,  in  the  happy  .shouts  and  laughter  of  the  children,  those 
with  homes  and  mothers,  as  they  danced  gaily  from  house  to 
hotise,  displaying  the  beautiful  gifts  ' '  from  papa  and  mamma." 
The  waif  looked  on  at  all  this,  a  mere  spectator,  and  who,  from 
lack  of  cause  for  rejoicing  in  like  manner,  must  prove  a  rather 
uninterested  one,  And  so  passed  the  morning  of  this  happy 
Christmas  to  tho  little  waif,  and  nothing  eatable  ,or  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  occasion,  fell  to  his  share,  save  a  little 
package  of  red  and  white  candy  which  a  little  blue-eyed  girl 
had  given  him  as  he  stood  staring  at  the  wonderful  candy 
houses  and  dogs  in  a  shop  window,  and  which  shop  she  w^as 
just  emerging  from,  laden  with  all  kinds  of  the  most  splendid 
candiei^  and  toys.  He  had,  besides  this,  picked  up  a  couple  of 
small,  stunted-looking  oranges  which  some  "homeward- 
hurrying  "  passer-by  had  dropped,  and  such  was  the  amount 
of  his  presents  from  "  Santa  Claus."  Very  glad  he  was  to  get 
even  these,  for  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food  since  the  day 
before,  when  a  kind-looking  servant  girl,  seeing  htm  looking 
hungrily  at  some  scraps  she  was  throwing  to  a  huge  black 
watchdog  in  a  back  yard,  had  called  him  into  the  kitchen,  and 
lifter  giving  himjiis  dinner,  filled  the  pockets  of  his  old  coat 
with  pieces  of  cold  bread  and  meat,  and  which  he  had  gone 
about  eating  all  the  afternoon,  besides  saving  enough  for  sup- 
per«  and  as  a  stable-boy  had  allowed  him  to  share  his  stFaw, 
for  that  day  he  had  been  neither  cold  nor  hungry;  but  to-day 
it  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  so  busily  engaged  in  making 
themselves  and  their  friends  happy  and  comfortable  that  they 
had  no  time  to  spare  in  welcoming  strangers,  and  especially 
such  forlorn  looking  bits  of  strangers  as  this.  Very  weak  and 
ill  he  felt,  this  lonely  little  child,  from  going  so  long  without 
food;  and  tired,  too,  from  stumbling  about  in  his  big  clothes 
and  getting  in  everybody's  way  and  being  knocked  down  and 
then  picked  up  and  shaken,  and  scolded  for  *' getting  under 
people's  fept  and  not  minding  where  he  was  going  to,"  by 
hurrying  pedestrians.    So,  altogether,  it  was  a  very  miserable 
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Christmas  day  to  him.  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
the  day  before  back  again,  when  he  had  been  well  fed  and  kept 
warm  all  night  ia  the  straw  in  the  stable-loft,  where  his  rough, 
but  good-hearted  bcd*fellow  had  covered  him  with  an  old  horse- 
blanket,  and  he  had  slept  so  soundly  that  the  boy  had  slipped 
away  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  left  him  there,  covered 
up  and  comfortable,  and  still  sleeping.  He  would  have  given 
his  share  of  Christmas  several  times  over,  for  another  such  time 
as  that,  but  he  saw  no  likelihood  at  all  to-day,  Christmas  and 
all  as  it  was,  turning  out  **  anything  like  it/'  80,  with  a  queer 
feeling  in  his  throat,  and  a  tear  peeping  quiveringly  over  his 
eyelid,  he  started  out  again,  down  the  street,  where,  while 
more  than  one  turned  to  look  and  smile  at  the  grotesque  little 
figure,  nobody  proved  kind  enough  to  him  or.  took  sufficient 
interest  to  have  seen  the  tear  and  changed  it  to  a  smile.  Thus 
while  the  happy  hours  flew  unheeded,  and  midst  the  scenes  of 
gayety  the  joyous  throng  **  thought  not  of  sorrow  or  sadness," 
there  was  one  little  heart  which  "gladdened  not  at  play. *'  He 
found  his  own  amusement  in  looking  at  the  various  wonder- 
fully decorated  windows — he  would  cross  the  street  from  side 
to  side,  if  he  saw  on^  more  enticing  than  common .  He  had 
wandered  about  thus  until  thoroughly  tired  out  and  the  day  had 
begun  to  draw  to  a  close,  when  seeing  a  window  on  the  opposite 
Side  of  the  street  which  was  being  brilliantly  lit  up  with 
myriads  of  wax  candles,  he  started  to  cross  the  crowded  street 
once  more,  and  from  his  weary  state  and  the  awkwardness  of 
his  ungainly  clothing,  his  progress  was  very  slow. 

Impeded,  too,  by  the  numerous  vehicles  hurrying  by,  he  had 
Just  managed  to  gain  the  middle  of  the  street,  when  a  carriage, 
which,  from  the  driver's  not  having  observed  the  little  figure, 
from  its  diminutiveness,  his  hurry,  and  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, had  been  checked  immediately  l?ehind  him  by  the  crush 
of  passing  vehicles,  suddenly  started,  and  the  horses  sprang 
madly  forward,  crushing  him  under  their  feet.  He  ga^e  one 
faint,  quivering  cry  as  he  fell,  then  all  was  still.  The  horses 
were  hurriedly  pulled  up;  a  gentleman  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  raised  the  little,  form  in  his  arms.    The  child 
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Uttered  a  faint  sigh  as  he  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  his 
head  fell  back.  The  physician  (for  such  the  gentleman  was), 
bent  over  him  to  feel  his  pulse.  The  act  was  needless;  for  one 
look  at  the  pale,  cold  features  told  him  all.  The  hoof  of  one 
of  the  horses  had  struck  him  on  the  temple  and  crushed  it. 
The  little  waif  was  dead. 


THE    OLE  MABSTEB'S"  OHBISIHA& 

"OLD    Si/* 

•*  Yer  axeis  me  what  dis  heah  is,  sah  ? 

Well,  hit's  nuflSn',  sah,  But  jes*  er  coat— 
Jes*  wun  oh  dese  long,  gray,  ulsty  kiu*, 

Whar  buttons  close  up  on  de  th'oat. 
I  got  hit  ter  fit  on  er  fren',  sah. 

An*  I'se  gwine  an*  wid  my  own  han* 
Ter  wrop  hit  eroun*  de  bes*  hart,  sah, 

Dat  is  beatin'  ter-day  in  dis  Ian*. 

*'  No,  tain't  for  nobody  whar's  kin  ter  me — 

*Cept  dis,  sah,  dat  in  dem  ole  days 
'Fore  de  wah  an*  *f ore  freedom  cum  in,  sah, 

He  wuz  den  my  *  Ole  IVIarster  *  always; 
He  wuz  kin'  an*  ez  jest  ez  er  judge,  sah, 

An*  always  done  right  by  us  all. 
An'  he  nebber  fergot  w'en  twuz  Christmas 

Ter  hab  sumthin'  in  han*  fer  us  all. 

"  But  de  wah  an*  destruckshin  cum  on  him. 

An*  he  loss  all  he  had  in  de  Ian*, 
An*  feeble,  an*  frenless,  an*  weak,  sah. 

Had  ter  lib  by  de  wuck  ob  hiz  han*, 
I  tell  yer  de  file's  been  cr  hard  un — 

Dis  keepin*  de  wolf  frum  de  do' 
An'  off  en  he'z  sed  he'd  gib  up,  sah. 

An'  not  try  ter  fite  enny  mo\    „^,,,,,^  Google 
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'  "  But  I'd  brace  him  up,  Borter-like,  saying: 

*Dar*8  better  times  cumin'  ahead — 
Jes*  keep  on  yer  peggin*  and  prayin'. 

An'  nebber  say  die  till  yer  dead  I  *  • 
An'  so,  he'd  keep  tryin'  an'  tryin'. 

But  he  coodn't  keep  up  a  strong  lick; 
An'  at  las'  had  ter  gib  up  his  weepon 

An'  lay  down  like  a  little  chile,  sick  ! 

•*  Den  "we  dun  de  bes'  wuck  in  de  wurl',  Mb, 

Ter  bring  him  ag'in  ter  hisse'f , 
Ter  keep  his  po'  body  awhile  heah. 

An'  keep  in  hit  lys  flickerin'  bref ; 
But  I  seed  him  dis  mawnin'  s6  poly. 

So  thin,  an'  so  pale,  an'  so  bar', 
Dat  I  jes'  tuck  er  holt  on  my  hart-strings 

An'  played  'em  fer  all  dat  wuz  dar  I 

So  Vse  tuck  all  de  munny  I'd  laid  up 

Fer  ter  buy  me  my  own  Christmas  giT, 
An'  boughten  dis  coat,  good  an'  warm,  sah, 

Fer  ter  gib  my  Ole  Marster  a  lif  1 
I  know  he'll  be  glad  wid  de  cumfnrt 

Hit'll  bring  ter  hiz  weakly  ole  frame; 
While  me  ? — I  kin  skirmish  eroun  heah 

An'  feel  happy  an'  rich  jest  de  same  1 " 

So  went  the  old  man  on  his  missipn  " 

As  happy  as  ever  a  king. 
His  heart  beating  holier  music 

Than  ever  a  mortal  can  sing. 
And  though  others  may  think  that  a  nigger 

Has  never  the  gift  of  a  soul. 
He's  got  something  will  pass  for  its  equal 

When  heaven  shall  call  its  last  roll  1 
Christmas  Eve,  1881. 
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A  SAHOS'S  YAM. 

JEFF.   ROACH. 

This  is  the  idle  that  wcls  told  to  me. 
By  a  battered  and  sTiattered  son  of  the  sea — 
Tome  and  my  messmate,  Silas  Cfreen, 
When  ItDofa  guileless  young  marine, 

'Twas  the  good  ship  Gyascutus, 

All  in  the  China  seas. 
With  the  wind  a-lee  and  the  capstan  free  -^ 

To  catch  the  summer  breeze. 

'Twas  Captain  Porgie  on  the  deck, 

To  his  mate  in  the  mizzen  hatch, 
While  the  boatswain  bold,  in  the  forward  hold. 

Was  winding  his  larboard  watch. 

"  Oh,  how  does  our  good  ship  head  to-night  ? 

How  heads  our  gallant  craft  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  she  heads  to  the  E.  S.  W.  by  N., 

And  the  binnacle  lies  abaft  I "  \ 

"  Oh,  what  does  the  quadrant  indicate, 

Aud  bow  does  the  sextant  stand  ?  " 
'*  Oh,  the  sextant's  down  to  the  freezing  point. 

And  the  qtiadrant's  lost  a  hand  1 " 

"  Oh,  and  if  the  quadrant  has  lost  a  hand. 

And  the  sextant  falls  so  low. 
It's  our  bodies  and  bones  to  Davy  Jones 

This  night  are  bound  to  go  I 

"  Oh,  fly  aloft  to  the  garboard  strake  ! 

And  reef  tbe^pankcr  boom; 
Bend  a  studding  sail  on  the  martingale 

To  give  her  weather  room. 
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"  O  boatswain,  down  in  the  for'ard  hold. 

What  water  do  you  find?  " 
**  Pour  foot  and  a  half  by  the  royal  gaff 

And  rather  more  behind  I " 

'*  O  sailoTs,  collar  your  marling  spikes 

And  each  belaying  pin^ 
Come  stir  your  stumps  and  spfke  the  pumps. 

Or  more  will  be  coming  in  I " 

They  stirred  their  stumps,  they  spiked  the  pum^s, 

They  spliced  the  mizzen  brace; 
Aloft  and  alow  they  worked,  but  oh  I 

The  water  gained  apace. 

They  bored  a  hole  above  the  keel 

To  let  the  water  out; 
But,  strange  to  say,  to  their  dismay, 

The  water  in  did  spout. 

Then  up  spoke  the  captain  of  marines. 

Who  dearly  loved  his  prog: 
**  It's  awful  to  die,  and  it's  worse  to  be  dry. 

And  I  move  we  pipes  to  grog.*' 

Oh,  then  'twas  the  noble  second  niate 

What  filled  them  all  with  awe; 
The  second  mate,  as  bad  men  hate. 

And  cruel  skippers  jaw. 

He  took  the  anchor  on  his  back 

And  leaped  into  the  main; 
Through  foam  and  spray  he  clove  his  way. 

And  sunk  and  rose  again  I 

Through  foam  and  spray,  a  league  away 

The  anchor  stout  he  bore; 
Till,  safe  at  last,  he  made  it  fast 

And  warped  the  ship  ashore  1 
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Taint  much  of  a  job  to  tdk  about, 
.  But  a  ticklish  thing  to  Bets, 
And  suth*in  to  do,  if  I  say  it,  too, 
^  For  that  second  mate  waa  me  I 

/Such  toaa  the  tale  that  waa  told  to  me 
By  that  modest  and  trutliful  son  of  the  sea. 
And  I  envy  the  life  of  a  second  m>ats 
Though  captains  eurse  him  aiid  sailors  hate. 
For  he  ain*t  like  some  of  the  swabs  I've  seen. 
As  would  go  and  lie  to  a  poor  ma/rine. 


THEOLDBAEK 

FABMENAS  KIZ. 

A  rTHOTTSAiTD  miles  divide  us  and  full  twenty  years  have  fled 
Since  my  ey€»  last  rested  on  the  roof  that  sheltered  my  young 

head. 
Yet  I  see  it  Just  as  plainly  as  if  but  a  week  had  flown 
Since  I  became  proficient  in  the  art  of  picking  stone. 
For  the  farm  was  very  rocky  and  we  yearly  used  to  haul 
Sufficient  stones  from  each  old  fleld  to  build  a  rod  of  wall. 

Yet  'tis  not  of  farm  or  farm-house  dear  that  I  would  sing  to- 
night— 
Those  themes  by  other  poets  have  been  worn  in  tatters  quite; 
But  rather  let  the  subject  of  my  humble  rhythmic  yam    ^ 
Be  one  that  grander  poets  spurn,  the  big  old-fashioned  bam — 
Dear  scene  of  many  a  high  old  romp  when  youthful  blood  ran 

free 
And  the  young  folks  did  tall  courting  at  the  old-time  husking- 
bee. 

I  see  it  yet,  in  fancy,  with  its  old"  and  wheel-worn  floor — 
The  wooden  latch,  the  hired  man's  name  carved  deeply  in  the 
door, 
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The  spacious  mow  upon  the  left,  the  manger  on  the  right,    ^ 
Where  stood  the  old  straw-cutter — how  I  used  to  dread  its 

sight. 
For  there  were  cripples  it  had  made — of  these  I  hear  a  few- 
Are  drawing   army  pensions   now— sharp   agents    put    'em 

through. 

Again  I  hear  the  sound  of  flails  upon  the  muffled  floor;  i 

The  chickens  scramble  for  the  grains  that  reach  the  oi)en  door; 
Up  in  the  loft  a  laying  hen  sings  of  a  deed  sublime; 
Unmindful  though  her  daughter's  bones  were  picked  at  dinner 

time; 
While  near  a  patient  sister  '*  sits  "  resolved  to  inctibate 
An  unprolific  corn-cob  and  the  hinges  of  a  gate. 

How  very  huge  the  old  bam  looked  when  viewed  through 
boyish  eyes, 

E*en  Rome's  big  Colceseum  seemed  inferior  in  size; 

And  I  used  to  think,  when  treading  down  the  hay.  they  pitched 
tome  *    '        — - 

That  that  old  mow  would  hold  enough  to  last  a  century. 

And  I  also  thought,  when  near  the  roof,  waist<leep  in  scorch- 
ing hay. 

That  for  weeks  to  come  that  mow  would  roast  all  the  eggs  the 
hens  might  lay. 

I  see  the  iron  grain  scoop  on  which  I  **rode  down  hill;" 

It  leans  confidingly  against  the  old  red  fanning-mill, 

And  the  worn  half -bushel  measure  which  we-boys  oft  tried  to 

walk 
Like  circus  men,  by  plastering  our  stocking  feet  with  chalk; 
It  is  strange  how  boys  of  eighty  pounds  and  even  smaller  ones 
Can  save  their  bones  and  fall  at  times  with  the  weight  of  eighty 

tons  1  ^ 

"^AStweek  the  old  bam  vanished  and  a  new  one  took  its  place. 

e  stanch  old  stracture  ran  with  time  a  longhand  moble  mce 

tized  byX^oogle  ' 
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For  in  spite  of  rain  and  hail  storms,  and  lightning-rods  and 

vind    ' 
They  found  the  timbers  sound  as  when*  together  they  were 

'        pinned; 
"While  the  youth  whose  father,  when  a  boy,  oft  wondered  at  its 

age, 
l^ofw  feebly  plays  an  "old  man's  part "  on  Life's  uncertain 


SUNBEAM  LOTE. 

A  DABLma  little  infant 

Was  playing  on  the  floor, 
When  suddenly  a  sunbeam,        > 

Came  through  the  open  door; 
And  striking  on  the  carpet 

It  made  a  golden  dot. 
The  darling  baby  saw  it 

And  crept  up  to  the  spot. 

His  little  face  was  beaming 

With  a  smile  of  perfect  joy. 
As  if  an  angel's  presence 

Had  filled  the  little  boy; 
And  with  his  tiny  fingers. 

As  if  in  fairy  dream, 
He  touched  the  dot  of  sunshine 

And  followed  up  the  beam. 

He  looked  up  to  his  mother 

To  share  his  infant  bliss, 
Then  stooped  and  gave  the  sunbeam 

A  pure  sweet  baby  kiss ; 
Oh,  Lord  1  our  Heavenly  Father, 

In  the  fullness  of  my  joy, 
I  pray  that  child-like  feeling    . 

May  never  leave  my  boy. 
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But  in  the  days  of  trial. 
When  sin  allures  the  youth, 

"  Send^ut  the  light  ''to  guide  him:— 
f     The  sunbeam  of  Thy  truth ; 

And  may  his  heart  be  ever 
To  Thee  an  open  door. 

Through  which  Thy  truths,  as  sunbeamsi 
Hake  joy  upon  life's  floor. 


THE  EOT  THAT  DEIVES  THE  CATTLE  HOME 

G.  T.  LANIQAN. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  broad  red  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west^ 
The  flowers  fold  their  leaflets  up,  the  birds  fly  to  their  nest. 
The  crickets  chirrup  in  the  grass,  the  bats  flit  tq^  and  fro. 
And  tinkle-tankle  up  the  lane,  the  lowing  cattle  go; 
And  the  rich  man  from  his  carriage  looks  out  at  them  as  they 

come. 
At  them,  and  at  the  bare-foot  boy  that  drives  the  cattle  home. 

"  I  wish,'*  the  boy  says  to  himself,  *  *  I  was  that  rich  man  there, 
I'd  have  a  palace  for  my  home,  and  never  know  a  care. 
There  is  no  wish  that  heart  can  frame,  I  should  not  gratify, 
There  would  Aot  be  in  all  the  land  a  happier  man  than  I; 
Oh,  what  joy  'twould  be  to  live  a  life  where  sorrows  never 

come. 
And  be  no  more  the  bare-foot  boy  that  drives  the  cattle  home." 

And  the  rich  man  muses  to  himself,  **  My  wealth  I'd  gladly 

give, 
Could  I  live  any  other  life  than  this  that  now  I  live. 
Could  I  leave  behind  the  dust  and  glare  and  bustle  of  the. 

town. 
And  sleep  at  night  without  a  care,  if  stocks  went  up  or  down; 
Oh,  I'd  give  my  palace  and  my  yacht  that  sails  the  ocean's 

foam, 
~o  be  to-day  the  bare-foot  boy  that  drives  the  cattle' home.'* 
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And  thus  it  is,  in  life's  career  we  never  arc  content, 
We  curse  our  fate  and  fortune,  however  good  'tis  meant, 
And  when  our  every  wish  on  earth  seems  to  be  gratified. 
Just  then  we  feel  that  we  are  far  from  being-«atisfied; 
If  poor,  we  do  bewail  our  lot  'cause  riches  ne'er  do  come; 
If  rich,  we'd  be  the  bare-foot  boy  that  drives  the  cattle  home. 


THE  TEAGEDY, 

T.   B.  ALDRICH. 

*  *  The  Dame  with  the  Camelias  "— 

I  think  that  was  the  play; 
The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome 

With  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 
Who  had  come  to  see  the  tfiigedy. 

And  while  the  hours  away. 
There  was  the  faint  exquisite, 

With  gloves  and  ghuuses  sublime; 
There  was  the  dull  historian. 

And  there  the  man  of  rhyme. 
And  the  snarling  critic,  front  to  front, 

To  see  the  play,  of  crime. 
And  there  was  heavy  Ignorance, 

And  Vice  in  Honiton  lace; 
Sir  Croesus  and  Sir  Pandarus —  ' 

And  the  music  played  apace. 
But  of  all  that  crowd  I  only  saw 

A  single,  single  face. 
'Twas  that  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 

In  the  summers  long  ago. 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay. 

Or  the  daintiest  flowers  that  grow— - 
When  her  heart  was  light,  and  her  soul  was  white 
j    As  the  winter's  early  s&ow. 
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Twgs  ia  our  own  New  England 

8be  breathed  the  morning  air; 
Twas  the  sunshine  of  .New  Eogland 

That  blended  with  her  hair; 
And  Modesty  and  Purity 

Walked  with  her  everywhere. 
•  •*••• 

The  years  went  by,  and  the  maiden  grew 

Like  a  harebell  in  the  glade; 
The  chestnut  shadows  crept  in  her  eyes — 

Sweet  eyes  that  were  not  afraid 
To  look  to  heaven  at  mom  or  even. 

Or  any  time  she  prayed. 
6he  was  the  light  of  the  cottage  then; 

8he  was  the  golden  sun 
Of  her  grahdsire's  life — the  poor  old  man 

Whose  toil  was  nearly  done. 

He  watched  her  in  the  clover-patch. 

And  among  the  tasseled  corn, 
And  in  the  lawns  where  apple  blooms 

Were  falling  night  and  mom: 
And  he  saw  the  holy  thoughts  that  grew 

Within  her  eyes  like  dawn. 
6he  walked  with  him  to  the  village  church. 

And  his  eyes  would  fill  with  pride 
To  see  her  walk  with  the  man  she  loved — 

To  see  them  side  by  side. 
Sweet  Heaven  1  she  were  an  angel  now 

If  she  had  only  died  I 
Jf  she  had  only  died  I    Alas, 

How  keen  must  be  the  woe 
That  makes  it  better  one  should  lie 

Where  the  sunshine  cannot  go. 
Than  to  live  in  the  pleasant,  sunny  world, 

Where  the  happy  fiowers  blow  I 
Would  she  had  wed  some  country  boor 
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Before  the  luckless  day 
When  her  cousin  came  to  that  simple  home — 

Her  cousin,  Clarence  Maye, 
With  his  city  airs  and  handsome  eyes 

To  lead  her  soul  astray  I 
God  dropped  a  pearl  in  his  path  of  life,    x 

The  heart  of  that  sinless  child, 
And  he  threw  it  away  with  a  cruel  laugh — 

He  mrurdered  while  he  smiled  ! 
0h,  but  hi9  words  w^re  soft  as  dew. 

And  his  voice  was  frank  and  mild. 
One  night  they  left  the  cottage- 
One  night  in  the  mist  and  rain; 
And  the  old  man  never  saw  his  pe( 

Nor  Clarence  Maye  again ; 
Never  saw  his  pet  in  the  clover-patch, 

In  the  meadow,  nor  the  lane. 
And  day  by  day  he  looked  for  her. 

This  (Htiful^ld  man; 
At  last  he  died,  and  they  buried  him 

Where  the  silver  waters  ran.^ 
Many  a  time,  like  milk-white  birds. 

The  dairies  flew  away, 
And  we  never  heard  of  her  who  fled 

In  the  night  with  Clarence  Maye — 
Never  knew  if  she  were  alive  or  dead. 

Till  I  met  her  at  the  play. 
And  there  she  sat  with  her  great  brown  eyes— 

They  wore  a  troubled  look; 
And  I  read  the  history  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  book ; 
And  I  saw  her  soul,  like  a  Aimy  thing, 

In  the  bottom  of  a  broc^. 
There  she  sat  in  her  glistening  silk. 

With  emeralds  on  her  wrist. 
And  on  her  brow  a  slender  thread 

Of  pearl  and  amethyst. 
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"  A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief  !  **  said  I, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist, 
I  could  not  see  the  players  play; 

I  could  hear  the  music  moan — 
Moan  like  a  dismal  winter  wind. 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone; 
And  when  it  stopped  I  heard  it  still. 

The  mournful  monotone. 
What  if  the  Count  were  true  or  fabe  ? 

I  did  not  care,  not  I; 
What  if  Camillc  for  Armand  died  ? 

I  did  not  see  her  die.    • 
There  sat  a  woman  opposite 

Who  held  me  with  her  eye. 
The  great  green  curtain  fell  on  all — 

On  laugh,  and  wine,  and  woe — 
Just  as  death  some  day  will  fall 

Twixt  us  and  life,  I  know. 
The  play  was  done — the  hitter  play — 

^jid  the  people  turned  to  go. 
And  did  they  see  the  Tragedy  ? 

They  saw  the  painted  scene; 
They  saw  Armand,  the  jealous  fool. 

And  the  sick  Parisian  queen; 
But  they  did  not  see  the  tragedy — 

The  one  /saw  I  mean. 
They  did  not  see  that  cold-cut  face. 

Those  golden  braids  of  hair; 
Or  seeing  her  jewels,  only  said: 

•'  The  lady's  rich  and  fair." 
But  I  tell  you  'twas  the  Play  of  Life, 

And  that  woman  played  Despair  1 
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THE  THEEE  EQTGS. 

THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

Three  kings  there  are  to  rule  the  world,  and  mightier  none 

could  be; 
However  he  strive  no  man  alive  from  their  control  is  free. 
And  one  is  yellow,  and  one  is  black,  and  one  is  white  as  snow — 
The  yellow  one  is  the  elder  one,  but  not  the  stronger  though.  • 
By  these  andtheirs  the  world's  affairs  are  rigorously  controlled; 
And  the  names  these  mighty  monarchs  bear  are  Gotton,  Coal, 

and  Gold — 

Cotton,  the  white,  and  Gold,  the  bright,  and  Coal,  the  sooty- 
grim — 

Each  sways  a  potent  sceptre  o*er  the  many  who  bow  to  him. 

They  are  not  rival  sovereigns,  but  close  allies  and  friends; 

And  each  controls  the  other,  and  each  to  the  other  bends; 

And  each  is  kin  to  the  other,  and  strangely,  by  my  troth. 

For  Gold  is  son  of  Cotton  and  Coal,  though  born  before  them 
both. 

King  Cotton  in  the  Southland  dwells,  far  in  the  South  alone; 

The  heavy  hoe  his  sceptre  is,  the  dented  gin  his  throne: 

King  Cotton  in  the  Southland  dwells,  and  there  his  court  he 
holds. 

And  there  his  servants  gather  the  fleece  from  a  hundred  thou- 
sand folds: 

King  Cotton  in  the  Southland  dwells,  but  roams  as  suits  his 
whim; 

And  he  is  free  on  every  sea — no  port  is  closed  to  him. 

Though  like  a  cowled  and  corded  friar  in  rope  and  sackcloth 

drest. 
The  nations  clap  their  hands  for  joy  when  comes  their  welcome 

guest; 
To  build  him  stately  ships  they  rob  the  forest  of  its  trees; 
They  rend  the  solid  rock  to  rear  his  hives  of  human  bees; 

o 
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And  from  their  toiling  peasantry  they  Bend  in  every  land, 
A  countless  host  of  servitors  to  wait  at  his  command; 

Wherever  in  our  Noilhem  clime  his  smile  of  favor  beams. 

Arise  the  castles  of  his  peers  on  tlie  banks  of  pleasant  streams. 

Ay  I  peers  are  they  whom  serfs  obey  in  many  a  crowded 
'  room — 

The  barons  of  the  spindles  and  the  nobles  of  the  loom. 

One  time  good  Gold  was  got  by  arms,  but  now  our  Cotton- 
lords 

By  spinning-jennies  win  their  wealth,  and  not  by  knightly 
swords. 

King  Cotton  is  a  kindly  king— through  him,  in  autumn  time. 
Green  fields  grow  white  in  the  morning  light,  with  the  snow 

of  the  Southern  clime; 
Through  him  the  loaded  barges  go,  drawn  on  their  many  trips; 
Through  him  the  beryl  seas  are  flecked  with  stout  and  gallant 

ships; 
Through  him  a  myriad  shuttles  click,  and  countless  spindles 

whirr; 
Through  him  the  smoky  towns  arise,  with'  all  their  din  and 

stir. 

A  rain  of  woe  would  pour  around  were  Cotton  cold  and  dead; 
Then  were  not  countless  millions  clad,  then  were  not  millions 

fed.  t 

A  blight  upon  his  flowery  fields,  the  world  with  foar  would 

pale, 
From  quivering  lips  in  crowded  streets  break  famine's  feeble 

wail; 
But  while  he  flourishes  in  pride,  then  woe  and  want  are 

banned, 
Swarth  labor  laughs  and  sings  at  toil,  and  plenty  fills  th^  land. 

King   Coal    dwells    ever    underground,    surrounded    by  his 

gnomes. 
Who  carve  him  chambers  in  the  earth,  and  scoop  out  rocky 

domes. 
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Ever  they  work  by  torch-liglit  there— the  clear  sun  never 

shines 
To  glad  the  heart  of  the  pigmies  toiling,  moiling  in  the  mines, 
But  still  they  burrow  like  patient  moles,  they  work  and  gayly 

sing, 
Their  voices  ringing  through  the  vaults  in  praise  of  their  grimy 

king. 

I 

Black  are  the  diamonds  of  his  crown,  and  black  his  robes  also, 
Yet  though  Cotton  and  Gold  may  reignicbove,  this  Coal  is  king 

below — 
Down  in  the  bowels  of  England,  where  first  his  rule  began. 
The  torrid  Chiriqui  region,  the  strange  land  of  Japan, 
Ohio's  river-riven  plains,  Virginia's  ridges  tall, 
And  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  these  own  him  one  and  all. 

Yet  his  a  sway  on  upper  earth— a  sway  it  may  not  shun— 
He  spreads  6'er  crowded  cities  a  murky  cloud  and  dun; 
His  is  the  roar  of  furnaces,  the  rattling  noise  of  mills, 
The  scream  of  the  river  steamer,  flung  back  from  banks  and 

hills; 
His  are  the  one-eyed  Cyclops  that  speed  on  the  iron  rails. 
Through  echoing  clefts  in  riven  hills,  and  down  the  pheasant 

vales. 

He  comes  from  his  home  in  the  rock  profound,  to  wake  the 

busy  din. 
With  the  voice  of  his  steam-surf,  roaring  like  the  sound  of  a 

culverin ; 
He  goes  to  the  btoad  green  prairies,  to  the  desert  plains  of 

sand. 
And  one  is  peopled  with  thousands,  and  the  other  is  fertile 

land — 
Where  yesterday  the  wild-deer  roved,  and  the  hunter's  rifle 

rang, 
The  sun-burst  fierce  of  the  forges  glows,  and  the  ponderous 

hammers  clang. 
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Gods  I  what  a  sight,  those  forges  bright,  and  what  a  steady 

roar — 
The  voice  of  the  norVest  tempest  on  the  lone  and  rocky 

shore; 
The  stithy  of  Hephaistos  grim,  the  halting  son  of  Zeus, 
Glowed  not  so  fierce  what  time  he  forged  the  shield  of  AchU* 

leus; 
And  never  the  giants  sweaty  and  huge,  in  JEtna*s  fiery  hall. 
More  terrible  seemed  than  these  appear,  as  the  hammers  rise 

and  fall. 

King  Coal  beheld  the  swarming  towns,  in  the  silent  hours  of 

night, 
A  refuge  for  assassins  in  the  dim  and  faint  lamplight; 
Then  pity  filled  his  royal  heart ;  the  blood  from  out  his  veins. 
And  the  spirit  within  him  he  gave  to  light  the  darksome  streets 

and  lanes. 
The  craven  murderer  at  the  glare  shrunk  baffled  to  his  den. 
And  Coal  another  blessing  gave  to  glad  the  souls  of  men. 

King  Gold  was  once  of  low  estate;  he  rose  from  out  the  earth; 
A  base-born  carle  he  was  at  first — he  knew  not  whence  his 

birth. 
Man  found  him  lying  in  the  Fands,  a  friendless  outcast  there. 
And  took  the  yellow  foundling  home,  and  gave  him  treatment 

fair. 
So  base  of  mind,  so  vile  of  heart,  and  so  forgetful  he, 
That  o'er  his  friend  he  rules  as  though  he  were  of  high  degree. 

,  King  Gold  was  once  of  low  estate,  but  now  in  palaces, 
Whereof  he  has  in  every  land,  he  dwells  in  royal  ease — 
Palaces  rare  and  splendid,  he  owns  them  everywhere; 
Their  walls  of  lapis-lazuU,  and  studded  with  rubies  rare^ 
Propped  with  pillars  of  Parian  marble,  lined  with  malachite. 
And  hung  with  silken  curtains,  that  temper  the  noonday  light. 

Ho  feeds  upon  the  choicest  meats — upon  his  board  must  be 
Thepate9  brought  from  Strasbourg,  and  turtk  from  the  sea; 
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And  in  his  cups  of  amethyst  that  glitter  there  and  glow. 
The  wines  of  oldest  vintages  in  amber  currents  flow, 
Madeira,  of  the  soutl^  side.  Champagne,  and  Rncellai, 
Johannisberger,  Xeres,  Catawba,  andTokai. 


King  Gold  one  time  was  meanly  clad  in  dusky  yellow  vest. 
But  now  in  purple  velvet  robes,  and  silken  hose  is  drest; 
On  satin  cushions  takes  repose,  with  vases  in  the  room. 
To  hold  rare  flowere  that  all  the  air  with  delicate  scents  per- 
fume; 
Around  him  are  his  ready  knaves,  his  wishes  to  attend; 
Around  him  are  his  parasites  in  homage  low  to  bend. 


When  human  kings  array  their  hosts,  he  says — "  Tis  not  my 

wiU  1 " 
He  calms  the  tempest  ere  it  bursts,  and  whispers — *' Peace  I 

be  still  1 " 
War  hushes  at  his  steady  glance,  and  at  his  potent  word. 
To  a  plowshare  turns  the  keen-edged  lance,  a  sickle  is  the 

sword. 
The  battle  comes  not  now  from  kings;  for  leave  to  fight  they 

call 
On  the  cabinets  of  the  Juden-Strasse,  Lombard  street,  and 

Wall. 


There  never  was  in  Pagan  lands  idolatry  profound 

As  that  which  now  in  Christendom  bows  millions  to  the 

ground. 
King  Gold  goes  forth  like  Juggernaut,  the  earth  beneath  him 

reels; 
Down  fall  the  blinded  worshippers  before  his  chariot  wheels; 
The  zealot  slaves  are  blissful  all,  crushed,  writhing  on  the 

sod — 
The  dogs  made  friends  with  Cotton  and  Coal,  but  worshipped 

Gold  as  God. 
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These  are  the  kings  whose  thrones  we  serve,  and  much  we 

praise  them  when 
They  feed  the  ho})^,  and  shape  the  course,  and  aid  the  will  of 

men. 
Without  the  three  but  poor  we  be,  the  world  were  sad  and 

drear. 
And  man  a  savage  churl  indeed,  if  neither  king  were  here. 
So  laud  to  Gold,  who  bears  our  purse,  to  Coal,  whose  toil  is 

sore. 
And  greater  laud  to  Cotton  who  feeds  ten  million  men  or 

more. 

King  Coal  a  mighty  monarch  is,  but  nathless  is  controlled 
To  do  the  work  of  Cotton,  and  swell  the  pride, of  Gold; 
King  Gold  has  empire  widest  far,  yet,  though  it  chafe  his  soul, 
He  tribute  pays  to  Cotton,  and  a  heavy  tax  to  Coal; 
But  Cotton  he  is  king  of  kings,  and  Coal,  the  black  and  grim, 
And  Gold,  the  yellow  and  smiling,  axe  vassals  both  to  him. 


THE  WOELD  IS  fULL  OB  EOSES. 

A  JAMAICA  FABMER. 

THEsimimer  wind  is  sniffin*  round  the  bloomin*  locus  trees; 
And  the  clover  in  the  pastur'  is  a  big  day  for  the  bees. 
And  they  ben  a^-swiggin'  honey,  above-board  and  on  the  sly, 
Till  they  stutter  in  their  buzzin',  and  stagger  as  they  fly. 
The  flicker  on  the  fence-rail  'pears  to  jest  spit  on  his  wings. 
And  roll  up  his  feathers,  by  the  sassy  way  he  sings; 
And  the  hoss-fly  is  a-wettin'  up  his  fore  legs  for  biz, 
And  the  oft  mare  is  a.switchin'  all  of  her  tail  they  is. 

You  can  hear  the  blackbirds  jawin*  as  they  foller  up  the  plow— 
Oh  I  they're  bound  to  git  their  brekf ast,  and  they're  not  a-carin' 

^ow; 
So  they  quarrel  in  the  furrers,  and  they  quarrel  on  the  wing- 
But  they're  peaceabler  in  pot-pies  than  in  any  other  thing. 
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And  it's  when  I  git  my  shot-gun  drawed  up  in  stiddy  rest; 
She's  as  full  of  tribbleation  as  a  yaller-jacket's  nestj 
And  a  few  shots  before  dinner,  when  the  sun's  a.sbinin'  right. 
Seems  to  kinder-sorter  sharpen  up  a  feller's  appetite  I 


I  They's  ben  a  heap  o'  rain,  but  the  sun's  out  to-day, 
And  the  clouds  of  the  wet  spell  is  all  cleared  away. 
And  the  woods  is  all  the  greener,  and  the  grass  is  greener  still; 
It  may  rain  agin  to-morrow,  but  I  don't  think  it  will. 
Some  says  the  crops  is  ruined,  and  the  corn's  drownded  out. 
And  proJ)hesy  the  wheat  will  be  a  failure,  without  doubt; 
But  the  kind  Providence  that  has  never  failed  «s  yet, 
Will  b^  on  hand  oncet  more  at  the  'leventh  hour,  I  bet  I 


Does  the  medder  lark  complain,  as  he  swims  high  and  dry, 
Through  the  waves  of  the  wind  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  ? 
Does  the  quail  set  up  and  whistle  in  a  disappointed  way, 
Or  hang  his  head  in  silence  and  sorrow  all  the  day  ? 
Is  the  chipmunk's  health  a-failin'?    Does  he  walk,  or  docs  he 

run  ? 
Don't  the  buzzards  ooze  arotind  up  there  just  like  they've  alius 

done  ? 
Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  the  rooster's  lungs  or  voice  ? 
Ort  a  mortal  be  complainin'  when  dumb  animals  rejoice  ? 

Tben  let  us,  one  and  all,  be  contented  with  our  lot ; 
July  is  here  this  morning,  and  the  sun  is  shining  hot. 
Oh  I  let  us  fill  our  heartB  up  with  the  glory  of  the  day. 
And  banish  every  doubt  and  care  and  soitow  far  away  I 
Whatever  he  our  station,  with  Providence  for  guide. 
Such  fine  circumstances  ort  to  make  us  satisfied ; 
I'or  the  world  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  roses  full  of  dew, 
Juad  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me  and 
you. 
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OASTLE  ISIiASD  HGHT. 

Bbtwebst  the  outer  Keys, 

Where  the  drear  Bahamas  be, 
Through  a  crooked  pass  the  vessels  sail 

To  reach  the  Carib  Sea. 
'Tis  the  Windward  Passage,  long  an<J  dread. 

From  bleak  Sim  Salvador; 
Three  thousand  miles  the  wave  must  roU 

Ere  it  wash  the  Afric  shore. 
Here  are  the  coral  reefs, 

That  hold  their  booty  fast; 
The  sea-fan  blooms  in  groves  beneath, 

And  the  sharks  go  lolling  past. 
Hither  and  yon  the  sand-bars  lie. 

Where  the  prickly  bush  has  grown, 
And  where  the  rude  sponge-fisher  dwells. 

In  his  wattled  hut,  alone.    • 
Southward,  amid  the  strait. 

Is  the  Castle  Island  Light; 
Of  all  that  bound  the  ocean  round 

It  has  the  Ic^^eliest  site. 

'Twixt  earth  and  heaven  the  waves  are  driven 

Sorely  upon  its  flank; 
The  light  streams  out  for  sea-leagues  seven. 

To  the  great  Bahama  Bank. 
A  girded  tower,  a  furlong  scant 

Of  whitened  sand  and  rock. 
And  one  sole  being  the  waters  seeing. 

Where  the  gull  and  gannet  flock. 
He  is  the  warder  of  the  pass 

That  mariners  must  find; 
His  beard  drifts  down  like  the  ashen  moss 

Which  hangs  in  the  southern  wind. 
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The  old  man  hoar  stands^  on  the  shore 

And  bodes  the  withering  gale, 
Or  wonders  whence  from  the  distant  world 

Will  come  the  next  dim  saiL 
From  the  Northern  main,  from  England , 

From  France  the  craft  go  by; 
Yet  sometimes  one  will  stay  her  course 

That  must  his  wants  supply. 

In  a  Christmas  storm  the  Claribel  struck 

At  night  on  the  Pelican  Shoal, 
But  the  keeper's  wife  heard  not  the  guns 

And  the  ball's  imploring  toll. 
She  died  ere  the  gal6  went  down. 

Wept  by  her  daughters  three— 
Sun-flecked,  yet  fair,  with  their  English  hair, 

Nymphs  of  the  wind  and  sea. 
With  sail  and  oar  some  island  shore 

At  will  their  skiff  might  gain, 
But  they  never  had  known  the  kiss  of  man. 

Nor  looked  on  the  peopled  main. 
Nor  lieard  of  the  old  man  Atlas, 

Who  holds  the  unknown  seas. 
And  the  golden  fruit  that  is  guarded  well 

By  the  young  Hesperides. 

Who  looks  on  the  Castle  Island  Light 

May  hear  the  seamen  tell 
How  one,  the  mate,  alone  was  saved 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Claribel. 
And  how  for  months  he  tarried 

With  the  keeper  on  the  isle. 
And  for  each  of  the  blue-eyed  daughters 

Had  ever  a  word  or  a  smile. 
Between  the  two  that  loved  him 

He  lightly  made  his  choice, 
And  betimes  a  chance  ship  took  them  off 

Fiom  the  father's  sight  and  voice. 
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The  second  her  trouble  could  not  bear, 

80  -wild  h6r  thoughts  had  grown 
That  she  fled  with  a  lurking  smnggler's  crew. 

But  whither  wasneyer  known.  \ 

Then  the  keeper,  aged  like  Lear, 

Left  with  one  faithful  chjld ; 
But  'twas  ill  to  see  a  maid  so  youog 

Who  never  sang  or  smyed. 
Tis  sad  to  bide  with  an  old,  old  man. 

And  between  ware  and  sky 
To  watch  all  day  the  sea-fowl  play, 

While  lone  ships  hasten  by. 
There  came,  anon,  the  white  fuD  moon 

That  rules  the  middle  year. 
Before  whose  sheen  the  lesser  stars 

Grow  pale  and  disappear. 
It  glistened  down  on  a  light-house  tower. 

And  a  beach  on  cither  hand, 
And  the  features  wan  of  a  gray  old  man 

Digging  a  grave  in  the  sand. 


OlfLT  A  PUT. 

Only  a  pin  ;  yet  it  calmly  lay 
On  the  tufted  floor  in  the  light  of  day  ; 
And  it  shone  serenely  fair  aftd  bright. 
Reflecting  back  the  noonday  light. 

Only  a  boy  ;  yet  he  saw  that  pin. 
And  his  face  assumed  a  fiendish  grin  ; 
lie  stooped  for  awhile  with  a  look  intent. 
Till  he  and  the  pin  alike  were  bent. 

Only  a  chair  ;  but  upon  its  seat 
A  well-bent  pin  found  safe  retreat  j 
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I?or  had  the  keenest  eye  discerned  ^  \ 

That  heavenward  its  point  was  turned.  i 

\ 

Only  a  man  ;  bul  he  chanced  to  drop  i 

Upon  that  chair,  when,  tizz — bang — pop  I 
He  leaped  like  a  cork  from  out  a  bottle, 
And  opened  wide  his  valve  de  throttle. 

Only  a  yell ;  though  an  honest  one. 
It  lacked  the  element  of  fun  ; 
And  boy  and  man  and  pin  and  chair 
In  wild  confusion  mingled  there. 


BOUAIOE  OF  A  EAMMOOK 

Shady  tree,  babbllDg  brook. 
Girl  in  hammock  reading  book. 
Golden  curls,  tiny  feet. 
Girl  in  hammock  looks  so  sweet 
Man  rides  by,  big  mustache, 
Girl  in  hammock  makes  a  ''  mash.'* 
Mash  is  mutual,  day  is  set, 
Man  and  maiden  iparried  get 

Married  now,  one  year  ago. 
Keeping  house  on  Russell  Row. 
Red-hot  stove,  beefsteak  frying, 
Girl  got  married,  cooking  trying. 
Cheeks  all  burning,  eyes  look  red. 
Girl  got 'married,  pearly  dead. 
Biscuit  burnt  up,  beefsteak  charry. 
Girl  got  married,  awful  sorry. 
Man  comes  home,  tears  mustache. 
Mad  as  blazes,  got  no  hash. 
Thinks  of  hanmiock  in  ih^  lane, 
Wishes  maiden  back  again  ; 
Maiden  also  thinks  of  swing, 
Wants  to  go  back  too,  poor  thing. 
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Hour  of  midnight,  baby  aquawking, 
Man  in  bare  feet,  ImiTely  walidng. 
Baby  yells,  now  the  other 
Twin  strikes  up  like  his  brother. 
Naughty  tack  points  in  air. 
Waiting  some  one's  foot  to  tear. 
Man  in  bare  feet — see  him — there  I 
Holy  Moses  I  hear  him  swear  ! 
Raving  crazy,  gets  his  gun. 
Blows  his  head  oft»  dead  and  gone. 

Pretty  widow,  with  a  book. 
In  the  hammock  by  the  brook. 


Man  rides  by,  big  mustache  ; 
Keeps  on  riding,  nixey  mash. 


DAiriEL  GEAT. 

J.  O.  HOLLAKD. 


If  I  shall  ever  win  the  home  in  heaven. 
For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  pray. 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  not  a  man  who  lifted 
On  ready  words  his  weight  of  gratitude. 

And  was  not  called  among  the  gifted. 
In  the  prayer-meetings  of  his  neighborhood. 

He  had  a  few  old-fashioned  words  and  plirases. 
Linked  in  with  sacred  texts  and  Sunday  rhymes. 

And  I  suppose  that  in  his  prayers  and  graces 
^'ve  heard  them  at  least  a  thousand  times. 
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I  see  him  now— his  form,  his  face,  his  motiond, 

His  homespun  habit  and  his  silver  hair, 
And  hear  the  language  of  his  trite  devotions,  " 

Rising  behind  the  striaight-backed  kitchen  chair. 

I  can  remember  how  the  sentence  sounded — 
"  Help  me,  OLord,  to  pray  and  not  to  faint !  " 

And  how  the  *' conquering  and  to  conquer  "  rounded  v^ 
The  loftier  aspirations  of  the  saint. 

He  had  some  notions  that  did  not  improve  him: 
He  never  kissed  his  children — so  they  say; 

And  finest  scenes  and  fairest  flowers  would  move  him 
Less  than  a  horse-shoe  picked  up  on  the  way. 

He  had  hearty  hatred  of  oppression, 
And  righteous  word  for  sin  of  any  kind; 

Alas,  that  the  transgressor  and  transgression 
Were  linked  together  in  his  honest  mind. 

He  could  see  naught  but  vanity  in  beauty. 
And  naught  but  weakness  in  a  fond  caress. 

And  pitied  men  whose  views  of  Christian  duty 
Allowed  indulgence  in  such  foolishness. 

Yet  there  were  love  and  tenderness  within  him. 
And  I  am  told  that  when  his  Charley  died, 

Nor  nature's  need  nor  gentle  words  could  win  him 
From  his  fond  vigils  at  the  sleeper's  side. 

And  when  they  came  to  bury  Utile  Charley 
They  found  fresh  dew-drops  sprinkled  iu  his  hair; 

And  on  his  breast  a  rosebud,  gathered  early, 
And  guessed,  but  did  not  know,  who  put  it  there. 

Honest  and  faithful,  consistent  in  his  calling. 
Strictly  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace. 

Instant  in  prayer,  and  fearful  most  of  falling, 
Old  Daniel  Gray  was  always  in  his  place. 
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A  practical  old  man  and  yet  a  dreamer. 

He  lliongbt  that  in  some  strange,  unlooked-for  way. 
His  mighty  Friend  in  heaven,  the  great  Redeemer, 

Would  honor  him  with  wealth  some  golden  day. 

This  dream  he  carried  in  a  hopeful  spirit, 
Until  in  death  his  patient  eye  grew  dim. 

And  his  Redeemer  called  him  to  inherit 
The  heaven  of  wealth  gathered  up  for  him. 

So  if  I  ever  wm  the  home  in  heaven, 
For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  hope  and  pray. 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven, 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Qray. 


TBUTffS  SPEAR 

MABIE  LE  BARON. 


Trxtdgumi-  along  on  the  roadside  green 

A  boy  with  a  sunburnt  f  aca  was  seen; 

Over  his  head  shone  tho  sifinmer  skies^ 

Over  his  head  flew  the  butterflies; 

Close  to  his  feet  grew  the  daisies  fair, 

And  soft  winds  played  in  his  tangled  hair, 

And  he  whistled,  and  laughed,  and  sang  a  glee. 

Till  the  birds  ho|^>ed  down  from  the  boughs  to  see. 

Alon^  the  lane,  through  the  yellow  dust — 
His  bare,  brown  feet  in  its  warmth  he  thrust- 
Over  the  bars,  and  into  the  gray  * 
Of  the  shadowy  wood  he  went  his  way; 
Tlie  squirrel  peeped  fronvhis  hidden  haunt. 
To  see  wliat  the  wandering  boy  might  want, 
And  the  branches  caught  him  iu  close  embrace. 
Drifting  their  leaflets  over  his  face. 
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On,  on  he  went  tUl  the  path  Wfls  lost 
In  a  web  of  wood  that,  tangling,  crossed; 
•  And  on  he  went  till  his  weary  feet 
Stood  still  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  deep. 
High  overhead  towered  the  giant  trees, 
Ferns  pressed  close  to  his  boyish  knees; ' 
And  a  trickling  stream,  like  a  sigh,  ran  through 
The  mosses  that  over  the  brook-bed  grew. 

"  'Tis  here  I "  cried  the  boy,  as  a  tree  he  shook, 

"  In  the  depth  of  the  wood  they  bade  me  look, 

A  treasure  to  And — a  golden  spear — 

That  wins  in  battle  and  banishes  fear. 

A  wood-nymph  stole  it  from  earth  one  day. 

And  buried  it  in  this  forest  gray, 

In  a  hollow  treeit  is  said  to  lie; 

I  will  conquer  the  worid  with  it  by-and-by  I " 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  iBtars  came  out. 
As  if  to  see  what  the  boy  was  about; 
"Weary  of  wandering,  too  tired  to  seek. 
In  a  hollow  of  moss  lay  ho  asleep. 
"  He  is  worthy  to  prosper;  is  worthy  to  find," 
Said  the  stars  in  delight,  to  the  wandering  wind. 
"  We'll  send  him  a  ray,  as  of  silver,  for  spear. 
And  you  whisper  fancies  into  his  ear.*' 

When  the  mom  broke,  the  boy  wondering  awoke, 
"  I  have  been  all  the  night  wiih  strange  fairy  folk," 
Then  looked  he  about  for  his  glittering  spear, 
**  'Tis  gone  I    'Tis  gone  I  yet  surely  'twas  here  ! 
Yet  I  car(3  not  who  took  it;  I  care  not,  for  I 
Have  learned  where  the  secrets  of  victory  lie; 
Have  Truth  for  thy  spear,  and  no  foe  e'er  met 
(This  was  whispered  to  me;  I  shall  never  forget); 
Can  o'ercoroe  thee  in  battle  of  council  or  field ; 
All  life  to  the  power  of  this  weapon  must  yield." 
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POOE  HOUSE  ITAIT. 

LUCY  M.    BLINN. 

Did  you  say  you  wished  to  see  me,  sir  ?  step  in ;  'lis  a  cheer- 
less place, 
But  you're  heartily  welcomed  all  the  same;  to  be  poor  i3  no 

disgrace  1 
Have  I  been  here  long  ?    Oh,  yes,  sir  I  lis  thirty  winters  gone 
Since  poor  Jim  took  to  crooked  ways  and  left  me  all  alone  ! 
Jim  was  my  son,  and  a  likelier  lad  you'd  never  wish  to  see, 
'Till  evil  counsels  won  his  heart  and  led  hiVn  away  from  me. 

Tis  the  old,  sad,  pitiful  story,  sir,  of  the  devil's  winding  stair. 
And  men  go  down — and  down— and  down— to  blackness  and 

despair; 
Tossing  about  like  wrecks  at  sea,  with  helm  and  anchor  lost. 
On  and  on,  through  the  surging  waves,  nor  caring  to  count 

the  cost; 
I  doubt  sometimes  if  the  Saviour  sees.  He  seems  so  far  away. 
How  the  souls  He  loved  and  died  for,  are  drifting — drifting 

astray  ! 

Indeed,  'tis  little  wonder,  sir,  if  woman  shrinks  and  cries. 
When  the  Lfe-blood  on  Rum's  altar  spilled  is  calling  to  the 

skies  ! 
Small  wonder  if  her  own  heart  f tels  each  sacrificial  blow. 
For  isn't  each  life  a  part  of  hers  ?  each  pain  her  hurt  and 

woe? 
Read  all  the  records  of  crime  and  shame — 'tis  bitterly,  sadly 

true; 
"Where  manliness  and  honor  die,  there  some  woman*s  heart 

dies,  too. 

I  often  think,  when  I  hear  folks  talk  so  prettily  and  so  fine, 
t  "alcohol  as   needful  food;"    of  the  "moderate  use  bi 
wine;"  ^         J 
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How  "the  world  couldn't  do  without  it,  there  was  dearly  no 

other  way, 
But  for  a  man  to  drink,  or  let  it  alone,  as  his  own  strong  will 

might  say;" 
That  *'to  use  it,  but  not  abuse  it,  was  the  proper  thing  to 

do  ;*' 
How  I  wish  they'd  let  old  Poor  House  Nan  preach  her  little 

sermon,  too  1 


I  would  give  them  scenes  in  a  woman's  life  that  wt>uld  make 

their  pulses  stir, 
For  I  was  a  drunkard's  child  and  wife— aye,  a  drunkard's 

mother,  sir  I 
I  would  tell  of  childish  terrors,  of  childish  tears  and  pain; 
Of  cruel  blows  from  a  father's  hand  when  rum  had  crazed  his 

brain; 
He  always  said  he  could  drink- his  fill,  or  let  it  alone,  as  ><rell; 
Perhaps  he  might,  he  was  killed  one  night  in  a  brawl — in  a 

grog-shop  hell !    , 

I  would  tell  of  years  of  loveless  toil  the  drunkard's  child  had 


"With  just  one  gleam  of  sunshine,  too  beautiful  to  last. 

When  I  married  Tom  I  thought  for  sure  I  haid  nothing  more 
to  fear; 

That  life  would  come  all  right  at  last;  the  world  seemed  full 
of  cheer. 

But  he  took  to  moderate  drinking.  He  allowed  'twas  a  harm- 
less thing. 

So  the  arrow  sped,  and  my  bird  of  Hope  came  down  with  a 
broken  wing  1 

Tom  was  only  a  moderate  drinker;  ah,  sir,  do  you  bear  in 

mind 
How  the  plodding  tortoise  in  the  race  left  the  leaping  hare  be- 
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»Twas  because  he  held  right  on  and  on,  steady  and  troe,  if 

slow. 
And  that's  the  way,  I'm  thinking,  that  j2ie  moderate  drinkers 

gol 
Step  over  step— day  after  day — with  sleepless,  tireless  pace. 
While  the  toper  sometimes  looks  behind  and  tarries  in  the 

race  ! 

Ah,  heavily  in  the  well-worn  path  poor  Tom  walked  day  by 

day,« 
For  my  heart  strings  clung  about  his  feet  and  tapgled  up  the 

way; 
The  days  were  dark,  and  friends  were  gone,  and  life  dragged 

on  full  slow, 
And  children  came,  like  reapers,  and  to  ^  harvest  of  want  mxd 

woe  ! 
Two  of  them  died,  und  I  was  gjbd  when  th^  Hy  before  me 

dead; 
I  had  grown  so  weary  of  their  cries — their  pitiful  cries  for 

bread. 

There  came  a  time  when  my  heart  was  stone;  I  could  neither 

hope  nor  pray ; 
Poor  Tom  lay  out  in  the  Potter's  Field,  and  my  boy  had  gone 

astray;  ^ 

My  boy  who'd  been  my  idol,  while,  like  hounds  athirst  far 

blood, 
Between  my  breaking  heart  and  him  the  liquor  seller  stood. 
And' lured  him  on  with  pleasant  words,  his  pleasures  and  his 

wine: 
Ah,  God,  have  pity  on  other  hearts,  as  bruised  and  hurt  as 

mine. 

There  were  whispers  oi   evil-doing,   of   dishonors;  and  of 

shame, 
That  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  now,  and  would  not  dare  to 

name !  Y^^^^]^ 
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There  was  hiding  away  irom  the  light  of  day,  there  was  creep- 
ing about  at  night, 

A  hurried  word  of  parting — then  a  crimiiiars  stealthy  flight  h 

His  lips  were  white  with  remorse  and  fright  when  he  gave  me 
a  good-bye  kiss; 

And  I've  never  seen  my  poor,  lost  boy  from  that  black  day  to 
this. 

Ah,  none  but  a  mother  can  tell  you,  sir,  how  a  mother's  heart 

will  ache, 
With  the  sorrow  that  comes  of  a  sinning  child,  with  grief  for 

a  lost  one's  sake,  * 

When  she  knows  the  feet  she  trained  to  walk  have  gone  so 

far  astray,  ^ 

And  the  lips  grown  bold  with  curses  that  she  taiight  to  sing 

and  pray; 
A  child  may  fear— a  wife  may  weep,  but  of  ail  sad  things, 

none  other 
Seems  half  so  sorrowful  to  me  as  being  a  drunkard's  mother. 

They  tell  me  that  down  in  the  vilest  dens  of  the  city's  crime 

and  murk. 
There  are  men  with  the  hearts  of  angels,  doing  the  angels' 

work; 
That  they  win  back  the  lost  and  the  straying,  that  they  help 

the  weak  to  stand 
By  the  wonderful  power  of  loving  words— and  the  help  of 

God's  right  hand  I 
And  Often  and  often,  the  dear  Lord  knows,  I've  knelt  and 

prayed  to  Him, 
That  somewhere,  somehow,  'twould  happen,  that  they'd  find 

and  save  my  Jim  ! 

You'll  say  'tis  a  poor  old  woman's  whim;  but  when  I  prayed 

last  night, 
lUght  over  yon  eastern  window  there  shone  a  wonderful 

light !  tized  by  Google 
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(Leastways  it  looked  that  way  to  me)  and  out  of  the  light  there 

fell 
The  softest  voice  I  had  ever  heard;  it  ning  like  a  eilver  bell; 
And  these  were  the  words:  "The  prodigal  turns,  so  tired  by 

want  and  sin, 
He  seeks  his  father's  open  door— he  weeps— and  enters  in." 

Why,  sir,  you*re  crying  as  hard  as  I;    what— is  it  really 

done  ? 
Have  the  loving  voice  and  the  Helping  Hand  brought  back  my 

wandering  son  ? 
Did  you  kiss  me  and  call  me  "  Mother  '*  and  hold  me  to  your 

breast, 
Or  is  it  one  of  the  taunting  dreams  that  come  to  mock  my 

rest  ? 
Ko— no  1  thank  God,  *tis  a  dream  come  true  I    I  can  die,  for 

He's  saved  my  boy  I 
And  the  poor  ^Id  heart  that  had  live  on  grief  was  broken  at 

last  by  joy  ! 


THE  SAXOH  TONGUE 

J.   G.   LYONS. 

Now  gather  all  our  Saxon  bards,  let  harps  and  hearts  be 

strung 
To  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  our  own  good  Saxon  tongue; 
For  stronger  far  than  hosts  that  march  with  battle-flags  un- 

furl'd 
It  goes  with  Freedom,  Thought,  and  Truth,  to  rouse  and  rule 

the  world. 

Sto;it  Albion  learns  its  houshold  lays  on  every  surf-worn 

shore, 
And  Scojtland  hears  its  echoing  far  as   Orkney's   breakers 

roar — 
From  Jura's  crags  and  Mona's  hills  it  floats  on  every  gale. 
And  warms  with  eloquence  and  song  the  homes  of  InnisfaiL 
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On  many  a  -wide  and  swarming  deck  it  scales  the  tough  wave's 

crest, 
Seeking  its  peerless  heritage— the  fresh  and  fruitful  West: 
It  climbs  Kew  England's  rocky  steeps,  as  victor  mounts,  a 

throne; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice,  still  mightier  than  its 

own. 

It  spreads  where  winter  piles  deep  snows  on  bleak  Canadian 

plains, 
And  where,  on  Essequibo's  banks,  eternal  summer  reigns: 
It  gliids  Acadia's  misty  coasts,  Jamaica's  glowing  isle. 
And  bides  where  gay  with  early  flowers,  green  Texan  prairies 

smile; 
It  tracks  the  loud,  swift  Oregon,  through  sunset  valleys  roll'd. 
And, soars  where  Calif ornian  brooks  wash  down  their  sands  of 

gold. 

It  Founds  in  Borneo's  camphor  groves,  on  seas  of  fierce  Malay, 
In  fields  that  curb  old  Ganges'  flood,  and  towers  of  proud 

Bombay ; 
It  wakes  up  Aden's  flashing  eyes,  dusk  brows,  and  swarthy 

limbs; 
The  dark  Liberian  soothes  her  child  with  English    cradle 

hymns. 

Tasmania's  maids  are  wooed  and  won  in  gentle  Saxon  speec^, , 
Australian  boys  read  Crusoe's  life  by  Sydney's  shelter'd  beach; 
It  dwells  where  Afric's  southmost  capes  meet  oceans  broad 

and  blue, 
Arid  Nieuvald's  rugged  mountains  gird  the  wide  and  waste 

Karroo. 

It  kindles  realms  so  far  apart  that  while  its  praise  you  sing, 
These  may  be  clad  with  autumn's  fruit,  and  tliose  with  flowers 
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It  quickens  lands  whose  meteor  lights  flame  in  an^rctiesky;.^ 
And  the  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Cross  >haDg3  its  orb*d 
fires  on  high. 

It  goes  with  all  that  {prophets  told,  and  righteous  kings  de- 
sired,— 

With  all  that  great  apostles  taught,  and  glorious  Greeks  ad- 
mired; 

With  Shakespeare's  deep  and  imd  wondrous  T^rse,  and  Mil- 
ton's loftier  mind, — 

With  Alfred's  laws,  and  Newton>  lore, — to  cheer  and  bless 


Mark,  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom,  and  error  fifes  away, 
As  vanishes  the  mist  of  night  before  the  star  of  day  1 
But  grand  as  are  the  victories  whose  monuments  we  see. 
These  are  but  as  the  dawn,  which  speaks  of  noontide  yet  to  he. 

Take  heed,  then,  heirs  of  Saxon  fame,  take  heed,  nor  once  dis- 
grace 

With  deadly  pen  or  spoiling  sword,  our  noble  tongue  and  lace. 

Go  forth  prepared  in  every  clime  to  love  and  help  each  other. 

And  judge  that  they  who  counsel  strife  would  bid  you  smite — 
a  brother. 

Go  forth,  and  jointly  speed  the  time,  by  good  men  pray'd  for 

long, 
When  Christian  states,  grown  just  and  wise,  will  scorn  revenge 

and  wrong; 
When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes  shall  cease  to  pine  or 

roam. 
All  taught  to  prize  these  English  words— Faith,   Freedom, 

Heaven,  and  Home. 
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TEOUBLE  DT  THE  ".AMEN"  OOMEE." 

T.    C,    HABBAUGH. 

'TwAS  a  stylish  congregation,  that  of  Theophratus  Brown, 
And  its  organ  was  the  finest  and  the  biggest  in  the  town, 
And  the  chorus— all  the  papers  favorably  commeilted  on  it, 
For  *twas  said  each  female  member  had  a  forty-dollar  bonnet. 

Now  in  the  "  amen  corner  "  of  the  church  sat  Brother  Eyer, 
Who  persisted  every  ^bbath-day  in  singing  with  the  choir;  . 
He  "was  poor,  but  genteel-looking,  and  his  he.art  as  snow  was 

white, 
And  his  old  face  beamed  with  sweetness  when  he  sang  with 

all  his  might. 

His  voice  was  cracked  and  broken,  age  had  touched  his  vocal 

chords. 
And  tearly  every  Sunday  he  would  mispronounce  the  woixls 
Of  the  hymns,  and  'twas  no  wonder,  he  was  old  and  nearly 

blind. 
And  the  choir  rattling  onward  always  left  him  far  behind. 

The  chorus  stormed  and  blustered,  Brother  Eyer  sang  too 

slow. 
And  then  ho  used  the  tunes  in  vogue  an  hundred  years  ago; 
At  last  the  storm-cloud  bursted,  and  the  church  was  told,  in 

fine. 
That  the  brother  must  stop  singing,  or  the  choir  would  resign. 

Then  the  pastor  called  together  in  the  vestry-room  one  day 
Seven  influential  members  who  subscribe  more  than  they  pay, 
And  liaving  asked  God's  guidance  in  a  printed  pray'r  or  two, 
They  put  their  heads  together  to  determine  what  to  do. 

They  debated,  thought,  suggested,  till  at  last  *'  dear  Brother 

York," 
Who  last  winter  made  a  million  on  a  sudden  rise  inpork, 
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Rose  and  moved  that  a  committee  wait  at  once  on  Brother 

Eyer, 
And  proceed  to  rake  him  lively  "for  disturbin'  of  the  chor." 

Said  he:  "In  that  'ere  oigan  I've  invested  quite  a  pile. 
And  we'll  sell  it  if  we  cannot  worship  in  thp  latest  Btyle; 
Our  Plilladelphy  tenor  tells  me  His  the  hardest  thing 
Fer  to  make  God  understand  him  when  the  brother  trief  to 
sing. 

**  We've  got  the  biggest  organ,  the  best-dressed  choir  in  :owd, 
"We  pay  the  steepest  sal'ry  to  our  pastor,  Brother  Biowt; 
But  if  we  must  humor  ignorance  because  it's  blind  and  *ld— 
If  the  choir's  to  be  pestered,  I  will  seek  another  fold." 

Of  course  the  motion  carried,  and  one  day  a  coach  and  four, 
With  the  latest  style  of  driver,  rattled  up  to  Eyer's  doc; 
And  the  sleek,  well-dress'd  conmiittee,  Brothers  Sharke;,  York 

and  Lamb, 
As  they  crossed  the  humble  portal  took  good  care  to  xuss  the 

jamb. 

They  found  the  choir's  great  trouble  sitting  in  his  od  arm 

chair, 
And  the  Summer's  golden  sunbeams  lay  upon  his  thin  white 

hair; 
He  was  singing  "Rock  of  Ages  "  in  a  cracked  voice  and  lew 
But  the  angels  understood  him,  'twas  all  he  cared  to  know* 

Said  York:  "We're  here,  dear  brother,  with  the  vestry's  ap- 
probation 

To  discuss  a  little  matter  that  affects  the  congregation;" 

"And  the  choir,  too,"  said  Sharkey,  giving  Brother  York  i 
nudge, 

"  An,^  the  choir,  too  I "  he  echoed  with  the  giaveness  of  i 
judge.  "-— - --      - 
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"It  was  the  understanding  when  we  bargained  for  the  chorus 
That  it  was  to  relieve  us,  that  is,  do  the  singing  for  us; 
If  we  rupture  the  agreement,  it  is  very  plain,  dear  brother, 
It  will  leave  our  congregation  and  be  gobbled  by  another. 

"  "We  don't  want  any  singing  exc^t  that  what  we've  bought  1 
The  latest  tunes  are  all  the  rage;  the  old  ones  stand  for  naught ; 
And  so  we  have  decided — are  you  list'ning.  Brother  Eyer  ? — 
That  you'll  have  to  stop  your  singin'  for  it  flurrytates  the 
choir." 


The  old  man  slowly  raised  his  head,  a  sign  that  he  did  hear, 

And  on  his  cheek  the  trio  caught  the  glitter  of  a  tear; 

His  feeblp  hands  pushed  back  the  locks  white  as  the  silky 

snow, 
As  he  answered  the  committee  in  a  voice  both  sweet  and  low; 

"  I've  sung  the  psalms  of  David  nearly  eighty  years,"  said  he; 
"They've  been  my  staff  and  comfort  all  along  life's  dreary 

way; 
I'm  sorry  I  disturb  the  choir,  perhaps  I'm  doing  wrong; 
But  when  my  heart  is  filled  with  praise,  I  can't  keep  back 

a  song. 

"  I  wonder  if  beyond  the  tide  that's  breaking  at  my  feet. 

In  the  far-off  heav'nly  temple,  where   the   Master  I  shall 

greet — 
Yes,  I- wonder  when  I  try  to  sing  the  songs  of  God  up  high'r. 
If  the  angel  band  will  church  me  for  disturbing  heaven's 

choir."  ^ 

A  silence  filled  the  little  room;  the  old  man  bowed  his  head; 
The  carriage  rattled  on  again,  but  Brother  Eyer  was  dead  1 
Yes,  dead  I  his  hand  had  raised  the  veil  the  future  hangs  be- 
fore us. 
And  the  Mastier  dear  had  called  him  to  the  everlasting  chorus. 
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The  choir  missed  him  for  a  "while,  hut  he  was  soon  forgot, 
A  few  church-goers  watched  the  door;  the  old  man  entered 

not. 
Far  away,  his  voice  no  longer  cracked,  he  saxj^  his  heart's 

desires. 
Where  there  are  no  church  committeeB  and  no  fashionable 

choirs  1 


THE  BIDE  OP  PAUL  TEH AEEK 

EBBK  B.   BEXFORD. 

Paul  Venarez  heard  them  say,  in  the  frontier  town,  that  day. 
That  a  band  of  Red  Plume's  warriors  was  upon  the  trail  of 
death; 
Heard  them  tell  of  murder  done:    Three  men  killed  at  Rocky 
Run. 
**  They're  in  danger  up  at  Crawford's,"  said  Venarez,  under 
breath. 

"Crawford's" — ^thirty  miles   away — ^was  a  settlement,   that 
lay 

In  a  green  and  pleasant  valley  of  the  mighty  wilderness; 
Half  a  score  of  homes  was  there,  and  in  one  a  maiden  fair 

Held  the  heart  of  Paul  Venarez, — "  Paul  Venare^s's  little 


So  no  wonder  he  grew  pale  when  he  heard  the  settler's  tale 

Of  the  men  he  had  seen  murdered  yesterday,  at  Rocky  Run. 
''Not;  a  soul  will  dream,"  he  said,  "of  the  danger  that's] 
ahead.  «  I 

By  my  love  for  little  Bessie,  I  must  see  that  something's 
done." 

Not  a  moment  he  delayed,  when  his  brave  resolve  was  made. 
"Why,  my  man,"  his  comrades  told  him,  when  they  knew 
his  daring  pl^. 
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**  You  are  going  straight  to  death."    But  he  Answered,  **  Save 
your  breath, 
I  may'  |ail  to  get  to  Crawford's,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

O'er  the  forest  trail  he  sped,  and  his  thoughts  flew  on  ahead 
To  the  little  baud  at  Crawford's,  thinking  not  of  danger 
near. 
"  Oh,  God,  help  me  save,"  cried  he,  "little  Bess  1 "    And  fast 
and  free 
Trusty  Nell  bore  on  this  hero  of  the  far-away  frontier. 

Low  and  lower  sinks  the  sun.    He  drew  rein  at  Rocky  Run. 
"  Here  these  inen  met  death,  my  Kellie,"  and  he  stroked  his 
horse's  mane; 
"  So  will  we  go  to  warn,  ere  the  breaking  of  the  mom, 
**  If  we  fail,  God  help  us,  Kellie  I "    Then  he  gave  his  horse 
the  rein. 

Sharp  and  keen  a  rifle-shot  woke  the  echoes  of  the  spot. 

"  Oh,  my  Nellie,  I  am  wounded  I "  cried  Venarez,  with  a 
moan. 
And  the  warm  blood  from  his  side  spurted  out  in  a  red  tide. 

And  he  trembled  in  the  saddle,  and  his  face  had  ashy  grown. 

«*  I  will  save  them  yet,"  he  cried.     "  Bessie  Lee  shall  know  I 
died 
For  her  sake."    And  then  he  halted  in  the  shelter  of  a  hill; 
PVom  his  buckskin  shirt  he  took,  with  weak  hands,  a  little 
book; 
And  he  tore  a  blank  leaf  from  it.     "  This,"  said  he,  "  shall 
be  my  will." 


From  a  branch  a  twig  he  broke,  and  he  dipped  his  pen  of  oak 
In  thtf  red  blood  that  was  dripping  from  the  wound  below 
his  heart.  r  r-ir^oIr> 
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"Rouse,"  ho  wrote,  "before  too  late.     Red  Plume's  warriora 
lie  in  wait. 
Good-bye,  Bess  !    God  bless  you  always."    Then  he  felt  the 
warm  tears  start. 

Then  he  made  his  message  fast,  love's  first  letter,  and  its  last; 
To  his  saddle-bow  he  tied  it,  while  his  lips  were  white  with 
pain. 
"  Bear  my  message,  if  not  me,  safe  to  little  Bess,"  said  he. 
Then  he  leaned  down  in  the  saddle,  and  clutched  hard  the 
sweaty  mane. 

Just  at  dusk,  a  horse  of  brown,  flecked  with  foam,  came  pant- 
ing down 
To  the  settlement  at  Crawford,  and  she  stopped  at  Bessie's 
door. 
But  her  rider  seemed  asleep.     Ah,  his  slumlier  was  so  deep 
Bessie's  voice  could  never  wake  him,  if  she  called  forever- 
more. 

You  will  hear  the  story  told  by  the  young  and  by  the  old 
In  the  settlement  at  Crawford's,  of  the  night  when  Bed 
Plume  came; 
Of  the  sharp  and  bloody  fight;  how  the  chief  fell,  and  the 
fiight 
Of  the  panic-stricken  warriors.    Then  they  speak  Venarez's 
name 
In  an  awed  and  reverent  way,  as  men  utter,  "  Let  us  pray," 
^  As  we  speak  the  name  of  heroes,  thinking  how  they  hved 

and  died; 
So  his  memory  is  kept  green,  whUe  his  face  and  heaven  be- 
tween 
Grow  the  flowers  Bessie  planted,  ere  they  laid  her  by  his 
side. 
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A  BMOH  OF  FBIHBOSEa 

DAGOmST. 

I  AM  only  a  faded  primrose,  dying  for  -want  of  air: 

I  and  my  drooping  sisters  lie  in  a  garret  bare. 

We  were  plucked  from  the  pleasant  woodland  only  a  week 
ago. 

But  our  leaves  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  our  he^ds  are  bend- 
ing low. 

We  grew  in  a  yellow  cluster  under  a  shady  tree. 

In  a  spot  where  the  winds  came  wooing  straight  from  the  Sus- 
sex sea; 

And  the  brisk  breeze  kissed  us  boldly  as  we  nodded  to  and 
fro 

In  the  smiling  April  weather— only  a  week  ago. 

Only  a  week  this  morning  !    Ah,  me  I  but  it  seems  a  year 
Since  the  only  dew  on  our  petals  was  a  woman's  briny  tear; 
Since  the  breeze  and  the  merry  sunshine  were  changed  for  this 

stifling  gloom 
And  the  soot  of  the  smoky  chimneys  that  robs  us  of  our  bloom. 

We  grew  in  a  nook  so  quiet,  behind  a  hedge  so  high ; 

We  were  hid  from  the  peeping  children  who,  laughing,  passed 

us  by. 
But  a  primrose  gatherer  spied  us — his  cruel  hand  came  down ; 
We  were  plucked  in  the  early  morning  and  packed  and  sent 

to  town. 

We  were  tossed  in  a  busy  market  from  grimy  hand  to  hand, 
Till  a  great  rough  woman  took  us,  and  hawked  us  about  the 

Strand; 
Clutched  in  her  dirty  fingers  our  tender  stalks  were  tied. 
And  **  A  penny  a  bunch,  who'll  buy  *em  ?— fine  pmnroses  1 " 

she  cried.  °  9  ^^^^  ^^  Goog le 
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We  lay  on  the  woman's  basket  till  a  white-f aced*  girl  came 

^ast: 
There  was,  O  such  a  world  of  yearning  in  the  lingering  look 

She  cast — 
Cast  on  the  tumbled  bunches — a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  O  if  y  only  had  you  !"— but  she  sighed  and  she  turned 

away. 

She  was  oiAj^  gone  for  a  mdment,  and  then  she  was  back 

again; 
She'd  the  look  on  her  pale  pinched  features  that  told  of  the 

hunger  pain : 
She  held  in  her  hand  the  penny  that  ought  to  have  bought  her 

bread, 
Bat  she  dropped  it  into  the  basket  and^ok  us  home  instead. 

Home— how  we  seemed  to  wither,  as  the  light  of  day  grew 

dim, 
And  up  to  a  dreary  garret  she  bore  us  with  weary  limb  ; 
But  her  clasp  it  was  kind  and  gentle,  and  there  shone  a  light 

in  her  eyes 
That  made  us  think  for  a  njoment  we  were  under  our  native 

skies. 


She  stole  in  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  "  Alice,"  she  softly  said, 
"  See  what  I've  brought  you,  Alice  I "    Then  a  sick  girl  raised 

her  head, 
And  a  faint  voice  answered:  ''Darling,  how  kind  of  you  to 

bring 
The  flowers  I  love  so  dearly — I've  longed  for  them  all  the 

Spring. 

"  I've  thought  of  it  so  often,  the  green  bank  far  away, 
And  the  posies  we  used  to  gather— it  seems  but  the  .other  day. 
Lay  them  beside  my  pillow,  they'll  last  as  long  as  I— 
How  quickly  in  cruel  city  the  cotmtry  blossoms  die  l' 

,31^ 
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We  pined  mowc  gloomy  prison,  and  we  thought  how  sweet 

we  were    ,  , 

Blooming  among  the  hedgerows  out  in  the  balmy  air, 
Where  we  gladdened  the  eyes  that  saw  ns  all  in  our  yellow 

pride, 
And  we  thought  how  our  livesrwere  wasted  as  we  lay  by  a  sick 

bedside. 

i 

We  thought  how  our  lives  were  wasted  until  we  grew  to 

know 
We  were  dear  to  the  dying  work-girl  for  the  sake  of  the  long 

ago; 
That  her  anguish  was  half  forgotten  as  she  looked  upon  us  and 

went 
Back  in  her  dreams  to  the  woodland  filled  with  the  primrose 

scent. 

We  primroses  are  dying,  and  so  is  AHce,  fast ; 

But  her  sister  sits  beside  her,  watching  her  to  the  last, 

Working  with  swollen  eyelids  for  the  white  slave's  scanty 

wage, 
And  starving  to  save  her  darling  and  to  still  the  fever's  rage. 


We  stand  on  the  little  table  beside  the  sick  girl's  bed^    - 
And  we  know  by  the  words  she  murmurs  that/'she  wanders  in 

her  head;  * 

She  stretches  her  hand  to  take  us,  and  laughs  like  a  child  at 

play- 
She  thinks  that  she  sees  us  growing  on  the  old  bank  far  away. 

Forgotten  tlie  gloomy  garret,  the  fierce  and  the  fevered 
strife —  1 

Forgotten  the  weary  journey  that  is  ending  with  her  lif^; 

The  black,  black  night  has  vanished,  and  the  weary  worf^^l 
hies 

Back  to  the  country  childhood,  plucking  a  primrose  prize. 
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We  have  banished  awhile  her  sorrow,  we  have  brought  back 
Ihe  sunny  smile  .         ^ 

That  belongs  to  the  childrea's  faces  in  the  days  that  are  free 
from  guile. 

The  Babylon  roar  comes  floating  up  from  the  street  below: 

Tet  she  lists  to  the  gentle  plashing  of  a  brook  in  its  spring- 
tide flow. 

The  gargling  brook  in  the  meadow,  with  its  primrose-laden 

brim — 
How  thick  were  the  yellow  clusters  on  the  bank  where  she  sat 

with  him, 
With  him  who  had  loved  and  lost  her,  who  had  trampled  a 

blossom  down, 
Ah,  me  I  for  the  country  blossoms  brought  to  the  cruel  town ! 

Thank  God  !  for  the  good,  brave  sister  who  found  the  lost  one 

there; 
Who  toiled  with  her  for  the  pittance  that  paid  for  that  garret 

bare; 
Who  slaved  when  the  wasted  fingers  grew  all  too  weak  to  sew. 
And  hid  all  her  troubles  bravely,  that  Alice  might  never 

know  1 

We  have  brought  one  country  sunbeam  to  shine  in  that  ganet 

bare; 
But  to-morroi^  will  see  us  lifeless — killed  by  the  poisoned  air. 
Then  the  pyimrose  dream  will  vanish,  and  Alice  will  ask  m 

vaiqi 
For  the  jK)or  little  yellow  posy  that  made  her  a  child  again. 

On  to/Our  faded  petals  there  falls  a  scalding  tear, 
As  we  lie  to-aight  on  the  bosom  of  her  who  held  us  dear. 
We  ihall  go  to  the  grave  together— for  the  work-girl  lies  tt 
rest. 
Sh  a  faded  prinurose  posy  clasped  to  her  icy  breast. 
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BIG  BM  BOLTOU. 

EUQENE  J.   HALL. 

I  REMBMBEB  big  Ben  Bolton  and  the  little  Leontioe, 

He  could  carry  off  a  millstone,  but  she  ruled  him  like  a  queen. 

He  stood  seven  feet  in  his  stockings;  she  was  hardly  three  feet 

liigh; 
But  she  wound  him  round  her  finger,  and  she  ruled  him  with 

her  eye. 

The  women  used  to  snicker,  and  the  hardy  miners  smiled, 

To  see  the  brawny  giant  with  the  gentle  little  child. 

And  the  gamblers,  up  from  Trisco,  when  they  saw  them,  used 

to  swear 
That  they  looked  as  fitly  mated  as  a  rabbit  and  a  bear. 

He  would  drop  his  pick  and  shovel  when  she  came  in  working 
hours; 

They  would  go  among  the  gulches  after  gay  and  gaudy 
flowers; 

He  would  climb  the  dizzy  ledges,  he  would  scale  the  mountain- 
side, 

Bearing  her  upon  his  shoulders,  while  he  called  her  **  little 
bride.". 

He  could  bend  an  iron  crowbar,  he  could  lift  a  half  a  ton. 
He  could  twist  a  wagon-lire,  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
With  his  fingers;  but  it  often  used  to  make  us  laugh 
Wiien  we  saw  Leontine  lead  him  as  a  butcher  leads  a  calf. 

Wli^en  the  hard  day's  work'was  over,  when  the  crescent  silver 

moon 
Arose  above  the  mountain  pines,  we  met  at  "Blood's  saloon," 
VVlien  Ben  Bolton  used  to  give  us  exhibitions  of  his  skill 
[n  bending  iron  crowbars  or  in  twisting  off  a  drill.    QooQie 
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One  day  Ezekiel  Parsons  sent  to  Triseo  on  the  sly, 

And  bought  a  bar  of  tempered  steel,  far  brawny  Ben  to  try. 

The  boys  who  understood  the  game  came  down  to  Blood's  one 

night, 
And  stood  serenely  round  the  bar  and  waitmg  for  the  eight. 

Ben  Bolton  grasped  the  bar  of  steel,  he  brought  it  to  his  knee, 
And  like  a  locomotive  puffed,  the  trick  he  could  not  6ee; 
llie  sweat  ran  down  his  honest  face,  trpon  his  hands  he  spit, 
He  tugged  and  worked  with  all  his  might,  it  would  not  budge 
a  bit. 

Ezekiel  Parsons  iJhook  his  sided,  the  boys  all  laughed  aloud, 
Ben  lost  his  reputation  and  had  to  treat  th6  crowd. 
It  cut  him  so  completely,  and  it  made  him  feel  sb  mean. 
He  quit  the  camp  next  motning  with  the  little  Leontine. 

A  storm  comes  up  the  valley,  a  clond  btrrsts  on  the  hills, 
The  stream  becomes  a  river,  that  sweeps  away  the  miUs. 
And  downward  through  the  hollow  the  maddened  torrent 

roars. 
O'er  rocks,  through  glens  and  gulches,  and  mining  camps  it 

pours. 

A  cry  comes  from  the  hollow,  and  rushing  down  the  ridge 
The  miners  see  Ben  Bolton  like  a  giant  at  the  bridge. 
The  water  settles  about  him,  the  bridge  rocks  to  and  fro; 
He  holds  it  with  a  crowbar— in  a  minute  it  must  go. 

Beneath  the  narrow  ledge  near  by,  with  bright  disheveled 

hair. 
They  see  the  little  Leontins— her  handd  are'clasped  in  prayer. 
The  structure  quakes,  the  strong  man  shakes,  no  fear  is  in  his 

face: 
**Ho  I  fave  the  child,"  he  shouts  aloud,  "  111  hold  the  bridge 

in  place."  ^         i 
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Zeke  Parsons  bounds  upon  the  bridge,  the  women  wail  with 

fear; 
He  lifts  the  child  in  his  strong  arms,  the  miners  loudly  cheer; 
He  leaps  upon  the  trembling  logs,  the  waters  round  him  roar; 
He  slips,  he  falls,  he  creeps,  he  crawls,  he  springs  upon  tiie 

shore. 

The  child  is  saved,  Ben  Bolton,  but  who  will  help  you  now? 
The  crowbar  in  your  brawny  hands  breaks  like  a  rotten 

bough. 
And  down  the  glen  goes  bridge  and  man,  with  broken  logs 

and  stones 
That  rend  and  gash  his  stalwart  form  and  crush  and  break  his 

bones. 

Adown  the  hill  the  miners  run,  with  outcries  of  despair; 
They  find  him  wedged  between  tharpcks,  and  hanging  helpless 

there. 
They  bear  his  mangled  form  away,  without  the  glen  they  pass 
"With  words  of  pity  and  of  love  they  lay  him  on  the  grass. 

The  crimson  blood  runs  down  his  face,  he  shudders  and  he 

sighs; 
His  i>ale  Hps  move,  he  moans,  he  groans,  then  to  a  comrade 

*     cries: 
**  I've  saved  the  little  Leon  tine,  be  kind  to  her,  dear  Joe, 
I'm  bent  and  broke,  Zeke  Parsons,  for  I'm  ready  now  to  go  I" 

His  head  droops  limp  and  lifeless  down,  his  eyes  grow  dull 
and  dim,  ,  i 

His  broad  breast  heaves,  a  shiver  runs  through  every  broken 
limb. 

Then,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  sinks  upon  the  sod, 

And  the  soul  of  brave  Ben  Bolton  is  at  peace  with  man  and 
God. 
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THE  OOHUESGIAL  TBATELLEB. 

B.  J.  BUKDETTK. 

What  would  I  do  without  '*  the  boys  ?  "  How  often  they 
have  been  my  friends.  I  go  to  a  new  town.  I  dOD*t  know 
one  hotel  from  another,  I  aon't  know  where  to  go.  The  man 
with  the  sainples  gets  ofiP  at  the  same  station.  I  follow  him 
without  a  word  or  a  tremor.  He  calls  to  the  'bus  driver  by 
name  and  orders  him  to  "get out  of  this,"  as  soon  as  we  are 
seated.  And  when  I  follow  him  I  am  inevitably  certain  to  go 
to  the  best  liouse  there  is  in  the  place.  He  shouts  to  the  clerk 
by  name,  and  fires  a  joke  at  the  landlord  as  we  go  in.  He  looks 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  register  after  him,  and  hands  me  his 
card  with  a  shout  of  recognition.  He  peeps  at  the  register 
again  and  watches  the  clerk  assign  me  to  98.  **  Ninety  noth- 
ing!" he  shouts.  "Who's  in  15?"  The  clerk  says  he  is 
saving  15  for  Judge  Dryasdust.  "Well,  he  be  blowed,"  sajs 
my  chetry  friend.  '*  Give  him  the  attic  and  put  this  gentle 
man  in  15."  And  if  the  clerk  hesitates  he  seizes  the  pen  and 
gives  me  15  himself;  and  then  he  calls  the  porter,  orders  him 
to  carry  up  my  baggage  and  put  a  fire  in  12,  and  then  in,  the 
game  breath  adds:  **  What  time  will  you  be  down  to  supper, 
Mr.  Burdetle  ?  "  And  he  waits  for  me,  and,  seeing  that  I  am 
a  stranger  in  the  town,  he  sees  that  I  am  cared  for,  and  that 
the  waiters  do  not  neglect  me ;  he  tells  me  about  the  town,  the 
people,  and  the  business.  He  is  breezy,  cheery,  sociable,  full 
of  new  stories,  always  good-natured;  he  frisks  with  cigars,  and 
overflows  with  **  thousand-mile  tickets;"  he  knows  all  the  best 
rooms  in  all  the  hotels;  he  always  has  a  key  for  the  car  seats,  | 
and,  turns  a  seat  for  himself  and  his  friends  without  troubling  | 
the  brakemun,  but  he  will  ride  on  the  woodbox  or  stand  out- ' 
side  to  accommodate  a  lady,  or  he  will  give  his  seat  to  an  old  I 
man.  I  know  him  pretty  well.  For  three  years  I  have  been] 
travelling  with  him,  from  Colorado  to  Maine,  and  t  have  seeq 
the  worst  and  best  of  him,  and  I  know  the  best  far  outweigl»< 
the  worst.  I  could  hardly  get  alon^:  without  hito,  and  1 1 
glad  he  is  numerous. 
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He're*8  fun,  and  wit,  and  wisdom  In  each  page— 
Mirth  for  the  jovial,  sadness  for  the  sage, 
The  lover's  plahitive  tale— the  jester's  spice. 
All  thought,  expression,  ev'ry  thing— but  vice. 


axis  TV^ILLI^MS' 

FIRESIDE  RECITATIONS: 

Being  a  Choice  Collection  of 

Instmctive^  Emotional,  and  Hnmorous  Pieces^ 

Iisr  PKOSE  AND  POETBY* 
Especially  adapted  for  Beading  and  Speaking  by  the  Members  of 

Eefiaed,  Select,  Home  Circles. 


Qns  Williams'  Fireside  Recitations^  No*  1.    Price  25  cts. 
€fns  Williams'  Fireside  Reeitationsy  No.  2.    Price  25  cts. 


The  great  nmnber  of  admirable  pieces  contained  in  these  two  books, 
have  been  entirely  selected  by  Mr.  Williams— one  of  the  most  highly 
trained  and  exceedingly  popular  elocutionists  and  personators.  These 
pieces  range  through  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions  and  passions. 
There  are  lots  of  broadly  humorous  for  the  laughter  loving ;  intensely 
tragic  for  the  tempest-tost ;  mournful  for  the  melancholy ;  romantic  for 
the  sympathetic ;  sarcastic  for  the  satirical. 

Each  volume  contains  more  than  One  Hundred  Choice  Elocutionary 
Masterpieces :  All  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  twenty  ordiiuiry 
volumes  of  Readers*. 


Copiea  of  the  above  Books  sent  to  any  address  in  the  worldt  postage  free,  on 
receipt  of  price.   Address 

DE  WITT,  Publisher, 

33  Rose  Street,  New  York. 
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PRESCOTT'S    - 

Drawing-Room  Recitationa 

CONTAINING  A  GREAT  NUMBEB  OF  TRAGtC,    COMIC,   AND  DIA- 

liBCTIC  PISCES.     CAREFULLY  CHOBEN  AS  BEINQ  WBLL 

ADAPTED  FOR  RECITING    BEFORE  SELECT 

AUDIENCES  IN  REFINED  DOMESTIC 

CIRCLES. 

200  Pages,  Boards— Illuminated  Coy«r 
Price  50  Cents 

Here  are  pieces  suited  exactly  to  those  capable  of  deUverin^  deep 
tragic  sentiments,  with  "  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ;"  pieces  ,fit  "  to  set 
the  table  In  a  roar,"  full  of  harmless  but  Wisterous  humor  ;  and  other 
pieces  calculated  to  move  those  tender  sentiments  which  lie  "  too  deep 
for  tears  *'  in  every  human  heart.  No  home  circle  with  this  work  in  the 
Drawing-Room  will  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  instruction  or  amusement. 


PRESCOTT'S 

BEING  ^ 

A  minglinfir  of  excellent  pSeoes->8ome  aeleoted  on  aocQimt  of  their 
Strength,  Fire,  Patriotism  and  Noble  Versification ;  others  for  their  Ten- 
der Feeling  and  Sweet  Pathos ;  others  again  for  their  Broad  Humor 
and  Irresistible  Drollery. 

Affording  a  large  choice  of  subjects,  so  that  every  capacity  andi)eculiar 
talent  can  be  suited ;  whether  the  object  is  to  delight  a  Lyceum,  or  ft 
Home  Party. 

200  Pages,  Boards— Black  and  Gold  Covers. 
Price  50  Ceiit§, 

The  title  of  this  book  expresses  its  extensive  rangd  of  subjects,  and  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  fast  superseding  many  of  its  class  both  in  Acade- 
mies and  ioT  Home  use. 
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Copies  qf  the  above  Books  sent  to  <my  address  #n  ^  wMd^  postage free^  on 
receipt  of  price.    Address  

DE  WITT,  Publisher, 

33  Rose  Street,  New  Tort 
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DE  WITT'S 

ACTING   PLAYS, 

No.  1  to  No.  300. 

tnclvding  the  very  best  Dramas^Serious  and  Comic— produced  by  th\. 
Greatest  Authors  who  have  woitten  for  the  stage.  Each  play  is  got  up 
in  the  most  superior  style ;  great  attention  being  bestowed  in  gtving  the 
reader  every  iota  of  information,  needful  to  put  a  play  properly  on  the 
stage.  The  Prompter  and  the  Stage  Manager  will  find  evelT^  direction 
ready  to  his  hand.  All  about  Costumes,  Entrance  to,  Position  on, 
ax^d  Exits  from  the  Stage  is  minutely  laid  down.  The  Scenery  and  Cos- 
tumes and  the  Properties  are  all  plainly  described,  so  that  there  is  every 
Information  given. 

Price  15  Cents. 

DE  WITT^S 

ITHIOPIANAND  COMIC  DRAMA, 

FBOU 

No.  1  to  No.  143, 

Exceeds  in  number  and  excels  in  quality  any  list  of  similar  books.  Th* 
best  Plays  of  the  best  Ethiopian  Dramatists,  will  be  found  in  it.  Such 
writers  for  instance  as  Charles  White,  Frank  Dumont,  Sam  Ricky,  A.  J. 
Leavitt.  H.  L.  Williams,  J.  C.  Stewart,  William  Conrtright ;  and,  iHdoed, 
about  every  one  who  has  written  for  Burnt  Cork  Artists  have  furnished 
of  their  best  for  De  Witt's  Dramas. 

When  you  gret  one  of  these  PlayB,  yon  gret  every  hit  of  Infomii 
ation  needed  to  put  it  properly  on  the  Stagre. 

PrSce  15  Cents. 

^l?"Fnn  descriptive  Catalogues  of  "De  Witt's  Acting  Plays,'*  and 
"  De  Witt's  Ethiopian  and  Comic  Drama,"  maijed  post  paid. 


Copies  of  (he  above  Plays  sent  to  any  address  in  the  worlds  postage  free,  of 
receipt  of  price.    Address 

^     DE  WITT,  Publisher,  33  Rose  Pt.,  N.  Y. 
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A    TREASURE  FOR  AMATEI/R   ACTORS. 

DE  ^A^ITT'S 
HO¥Cr  TO  MAIff AGS 

Amateur  Theatricals. 

Showing  the  Easiest  Way  for  Arranging  Drawing  Room  Perforiiianoes ; 
and  GiTing  Plain  Directions  for  Making  Scenery,  Getting  Up  Dresses. 
Giving  out  Parts,  Making  up  the  Face,  and  properly  adapting  Wigs, 
MUbtaches,  and  Beards. 

Price  g5  Cents. 

Ko  Stage  Manager,  Prompter,  or  Dresser,  could  add  a  line  to  make 
this  book  more  comprehensive  than  it,  is.  Its  many  truthful  engravings, 
elegantly  colored,  mvHH  teach  the  tyro  how  to  assume  any  character  from 
a  Iloraeo  to  a  Lear. 

BURHT  GORE; 

THE  AMATEUR  MINSTREL. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  • 

Humorous  Speeches,  End  Men's  Jokes,  Conundrums,  Recitations  and 
Farces,  Finales  for  "  First  Part,"  and  a  full  and  complete  Description  of 
Evenrthing  Necessary  to  An*ange  a  Minstrel  Entertainment. 

A  Most  Valuable  Companion  and  Guide  to  the  Young  Amateur. 
Selected  and- Arranged  Expressly  for  the  Work,  By  FRANK  DUMONT, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels. 

Price  25  renffl. 


DUMONT  is  the  BOUCICAULT  of  the  Ethiopian  Drama,  and  knows  it 
from  A  to  Z ;  and  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  his  great  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge. 


Coi^s  of  the  above  Books  sent  to  any  address  in  the  worlds  postage/ree,  on 
receipt  of  price.    Address 

DE.WITT,  Publisher,  33  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Songs  and  Recitations 

CONTAINING  THE  LATEST  COLLECTION 

OF  THE  BEST 

Dutch  and  Comic  Songs  and  RecitatiohSi 

AS  WRITTEN,  SUNG  AND  DELIVERED 

By  GtS  WH^MAMS 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  THEATRES  IN  THE  UNITED 


STATES  AND  CANADA. 


These  books  furnished  to  the  trade  by  addressing 

JOHIlrT    'SSL.    I^OBB, 
PERMANENT  ADDRESS,     -     2  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Copyrighted  1SS4,  by  Gus  Williams. 
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To  JOHN  D.  GATES,  Chicago,  Ills., 

THIS  BOOK  IS  BESPECTFULLr  DEDICATED. 

GUS  WILLIAMS. 

OODSTTEDSTTS. 
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GU8   WILLIAMS     SONGS   AND   RECITATIONS. 

•       CAPTAIN  MISHLER. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams, 
Music' by  J.  F.  Skelly. 

I'm  a  captain  of  "  the  Finest," 

And  they  are  a  force  so  grand, 
I  have  risen  from  Patrolman, 

Now  a  Precinct  I  command ; 
When  my  men  are  clustered  'round  me, 

Proudly  I  the  sight  behold, 
With  good  cheer  they  all  obey  me, 

Ev'ry  one  so  brave  and  bold. 

CHOBUS. 

Captain  Mishler,  ev'rybody  knows  me, 

All  around,  my  praises  never  cease. 
Bright  and  gay's  the  uniform  I'm  wearing, 

Now  I  am  a  captain  of  the  Finest  Police. 

When  we  lead  a  grand  procession, 

I  am  foremost  in  the  line. 
People  clear  the  way  before  me. 

When  my  club  it  makes  a  sign ; 
All  the  ladles  smile  so  sweetly. 

And  their  handkerchiefs  will  shake. 
But  when  plainly  dressed  off  duty. 

They'll  no  notice  of  me  take. 

Captain  Mishler,  &c. 

All  saloons  are  closed  on  Sunday 

In  the  ward  where  I  belong. 
You  must  pass  In  through  the  hallway. 

If  you  seek  for  something  strong ; 
I  can  point  out  all  the  drug  stores 

Where  good  liquor  can  be  got ; 
And  If  drunk,  and  brought  before  me, 

I'll  dischajTge  you  on  the  spot. 

Captain  Mishler^^&c. 
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GU8  WILLIAMS'   SONGS  AND  BECITATIONS. 


DARK  BLUE  EYES. 

Written  and  Sung  by  6us  Williams.      Arranged  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

There  is  a  girl,  a  little  pearl, 

And  of  her  to  you  TU  sing; 
So  fair  and  bright,  she  brings  delight, 

To  her  fondly  I  will  cling : 
Her  heart  I  know,  is  pure  as  snow, 

And  she  never  frowns  or  sighs, 
Her  voice  so  clear,  I  love  to  hear. 

And  she  has  such  pretty  dark  blue  eyes. 

CHORUS. 

She's  the  only  girl  I  love, 
She's  the  only  one  I  prize. 
She's  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
My  pretty  little  dark  blue  eyes. 

At  night,  and  day,  she's  ever  gay. 

And  her  laughter  ringing  clear. 
Makes  care  depart,  and  glad  the  heart, — 

There  is  sunshine  when  she's  near : 
In  happy  dreams,  to  me  she  seems. 

Like  an  angel  from  the  skies, 
While  o'er  me  shine,  like  stars  divine, 

Those  bewitching  little  dark  blue  eyes. 
Cho.— She's  the  only  girl  I  love,  etc. 

When  far  away,  from  her  I  stray. 

Still  her  image  dwells  with  me. 
In  every  place,  her  rosy  face. 

Fair  and  smiling  I  can  see ; 
She  welcomes  me,  with  voice  of  glee. 

To  my  arms  she  fondly  flies. 
Though  dark  the  night,  like  beacon  light, 

I  can  see  her  pretty  dark  blue  eyes. 

Cho. — She's  the  only  girl  I  love,  etc. 
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~GU8   WILLIAMS     SONGS   AND   RECITATIONS. 


WHEN  I'M  ON  DUTY. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  X  P.  Skblly. 

A  member  of  police  am  I,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue, 
I  wear  a  shield,  a  club  I  wield,  to  duty  I  am  true ; 
No  fear  of  danger  troubles  me,  no  matter  where  I  go, 
And  every  lady  that  I  meet,  would  like  me  for  a  beau. 

Chorus. 
When  I'm  on  duty  I  proudly  walk  along, 
.  With  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  an  arm  that's  ever  strong, 
To  New  York's  *'  Finest,"  remember  I  belong, 
When  I'm  on  duty  you  should  see  me. 

At  every  hour  of  day  or  night,  I'm  always  to  be  found, 
I  try  the  doors  and  watch  the  stores,  as  I  the  street  go 

'round ; 
If  on  my  beat  there  is  a  row,  I  gently  stroll  away, 
And  when  It's  over  I  turn  up,  to  hear  what  people  say, 
Cho. — When  I'm  on  duty,  etc.- 

I  keep  an  eye  on  area  ways,  the  handsome  cooks  to  see. 
Each  summer  night,  they  'take  delight,  in  making  love  to 

me; 
Although  I  am  a  married  man,  a  chat  can  do  no  harm. 
Policemen  are  such  gallant  men,  the  ladles  all  they  charm. 
Cho. — When  I'm  on  duty,  etc. 
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>  ans  WILLIAKS'   SOKGS   AKD  RECITATIONS. 

DON'T  FORGET  MOTHER. 

Words  and  music  by  Gus  Wiliaamb, 
Published  by  Pond  &  Co.,  25  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Soon  you  may  wander  Arom  home  far  away, 
Young  and  light-hearted  the  world  o'er  to  stray ; 
Thoughts  of  the  old  folks  may  drift  ftom  your  mind, 
Day  after  day  as  you  leave  them  behind ; 
But  there  is  one  you  must  hold  ever  dear. 
One  who  will  cling  to  you  year  after  year*. 
Keep  her  in  memory  in  gladness  or  woe, 
Don't  forget  mother,  wherever  you  go ! 

Chorus. 
Don't  forget  mother ;  she'll  not  forget  you. 
Cheer  her  with  kindness ;  'tis  easy  to  do. 
Keep  her  in  mem'ry,  in  gladness  or  woe. 
Don't  forget  mother,  wherever  you  go. 

Dear  to  the  heart  is  a  mother's  last  word, 
Sleeping  or  waking  in  mem'ry  tis  heard ; 
When  to  her  loved  one  she  murmurs  good-by. 
Who  does  not  echo  her  last  plaintive  sigh? 
See  how  she  stands  at  the  old  cottage  door, 
Watching  and  waiting  to  see  you  once  more ; 
While  you  are  ft-om  her  no  rest  will  she  know; 
Don't  forget  mother,  wherever  you  go  I 

Cho. — Don't  forget  mother,  etc. 

Think  of  her  ever,  no  thought  is  so  blest. 
No  balm  so  sweet  to  the  suffering  breast ; 
Through  the  land  roaming,  or  far  o'er  the  sea, 
First  in  the  vision  her  dear  face  we  see; 
Think  of  her  patience  and  think  of  her  pain, 
Longing  to  gaze  on  her  own  once  again ; 
Fortune  may  smile  on  you,  but  in  its  glow, 
Don't  forget  mother,  wherever  you  go ! 

Cho.— Dont  forget  mother,  etc. 
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GUS   WILLIAMS'   SONGS  AND   RECITATIONS.  7 

KNOCK  AT  THE  WINDOW  TO-NIGHT. 

SONG  ANB  CHORUS, 
Arranged  by  J.  P.  Skblly.       Written ^nd  siing  by  Gus  Williams. 

I'm  courting  a  farmer's  fair  daughter, 

And  often  we  meet  on  the  sly, 
Her  fether  would  scold  if  he  caught  her, 

At  any  one  winking  her  eye, 
But  still  every  evening  she  meets  me. 

And  out  in  the  wood-lands  we  stray ; 
When  passing  her  cottage  she  greets  me 

With  smiles,  and  I  thus  hear  her  say : 

CHORUS. 

Knock  at  the  window  to-night,  love, 
Tap  it  so  softly  and  light,  love ; 
Knock  at  the  window  to-night,  love, 
And  there  I'll  be  waiting  for  you. 

Beside  the  old  porch  then  I  linger. 

And  soon  a  soft  hand  is  in  mine ; 
A  ring  now  she  wears  on  her  finger. 

To  show  that  our  hearts  we  entwine ; 
We  roam  by  the  mill  and  the  meadow, 

The^  stars  gently  peeping  above ; 
Each  night  in  the  soft  twilight  shadow, 

I  think  of  the  words  of  my  love. 

Cho. — ^Knock  at  the  window,  etc. 

I  know  that  she  still  loves  me  dearly, 

I  know  that  to  me  she'll  be  true ; 
Her  bright  eyes  are  shining  so  clearly. 

They  seem  like  the  sky's  azure  blue. 
All  day  of  her  message  I'm  thinking. 

And  longing  the  night  to  appear ; 
While  watching  the  golden  sun  sinking. 

Her  soft  gentle  whisper  I  hear. 

Cho. — ^Knock  at  the  window,  etc. 
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8  GCS   WILLIAMS'   SONOS  AKD  BECITATIOKS. 

PICTURES  WE  SELDOM  SEE. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams,  Music  by  J.  P.  Skbllt. 

It's  nice  to  contemplate  a  hap^y  picture, 

Although  you  only  see  it  in  your  mind, 
A  home  without  its  little  curtain  lecture, 

And  a  wife  who  ne'er  to  scolding  Is  inclined ; 
A  husband  who  is  never  out  at  night  time. 

Sweet  babies  always  quiet  as  can  be, 
Those  are  pictures  I've  no  doubt  you've  often  fancied, 

But  pictures  that  you  very  seldom  see. 

CHORUS. 

They  are  pictures  I've  no  doubt  you've  often  fancied, 
And  viewed  them  in  your  mind  so  joyfully, 

But  like  some  little  funny  fairy  story, 
They  are  pictures  that  you  very  seldom  see. 

A  pretty  girl  who  never  has  a  lover, 

A  policeman  who  never  takes  his  beer, 
Detectives  who  can  soon  a  crime  discover, 

Or  an  old  maid  who  is  always  in  good  cheer; 
A  politician  who  will  keep  his  promise, 

A  lawyer  who  will  never  tell  a  lie, 
A  boy  that  will  refuse  a  stick  of  candy, 

Those  are  pictures  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Cho. — They  are  pictures,  etc. 

A  horse-car  that  is  never  full  of  people. 

The  driver  who  is  never  known  to  swear, 
A  congressman  who  scorns  tree  railroad  passes, 

Or  an  actor  who  has  never  lived  on  air; 
A  lady  who  will  never  sigh  for  diamonds, 

A  doctor  who  forgets  to  send  his  bill, 
A  horse  you  can  rely  on  at  the  races, 

Those  are  pictures  you  may  fkncy  if  you  will. 
Cho. — They  are  pictures,  etc. 
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AS  I  WANDERED  BY  THE  MILL. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS. 
Written  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  p.  Skbllt. 

A  stranger  in  a  quiet  town, 

I  rambled  h^re  and  there ; 
The  scent  of  rosy  blossoms 

Was  in  the  mellow  air ; 
I  heard  the  sweet  birds  singing, 

But  what  was  sweeter  still, 
A  little  face  peep'd  out  at  me, 

As  I  wandered  by  the  mill. 

CHORUS. 

As  I  wandered  by  the  mill, 
In  the  twilight  calm  and  still. 

Oh !  the  smile  I  met,  I  can  ne'er  forget. 
As  I  wander'd  by  the  mill. 

The  roses  faded  from  my  sight. 

The  fields  were  fair  no  more ; 
The  sky  at  once  seem'd  cloudecfl^ 

Tho'  glowing  bright  before ; 
They  all  grew  dim  before  me. 

With  joy  my  heart  did  fill. 
And  sweet  the  smile  that  came  the  while. 

As  I  wander'd  by  the  mill. 

Cho. — As  I  wander'd,  etc. 

I  spoke,  and  when  she  answered  me, 

I  heard  the  sweetest  voice, 
It  came  to  me  like  music, 

And  made  my  heart  rejoice ; 
You'll  be  my  joy  for  ever, 

And  oft*  my  heart  will  thrill 
With  joy  when  thinking  of  the  day, 

That  I  wander'd  by  the  mill. 
Cho.— As  I  ^ 
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LITTLE  JEANNETTE. 

Written  and  sung  by  6ns  Williams.  Musie  hy  J.  P.  Sksllt. 

There's  a  sweet  little  girl,  that  I  fpndly  call  mine, 

To  me,  she's  as  dear  as  my  life ; 
But  no  matter  how  handsome  or  young  I  might  be, 

I  never  could  make  her  my  wife ; 
Quite  'strange  it  may  seem,  when  to  me  she's  so  dear, 

Why  I  cannot  marrj^my  pet ; 
She's  my  ewn  little  daughter,  the  pride  of  my  home. 

My  own  little  fairy  Jeannette. 

Chorus. 
Pure  Ss  a  lily,  more  lovely  and  fair. 

Brighter  than  all  I  have  met ; 
None  with  her  beauty  can  ever  compare. 
My  own  little  darling  Jeannette. 

Her  eyes  are  my  sunshine  and  cheer  me  all  day, 

Her  voice  is  like  melody's  tone. 
She  waits  fo^pay  coming,  when  I'm  far  away, 

Her  kisses  are  for  me  alone; 
She  dances  around  me  so  roguish  and  spry. 

My  troubles  I  quickly  forget. 
Ah1  life  would  be  weary,  and  oft  I  would  sigh, 

Had  I  not  my  darling  Jeadnette. 

Cho. — ^Pure  as  a  lily,  etc. 

To  me  she  is  mother,  and  sister,  and  child, 

A  fdiry  that  makes  the  house  bright. 
An  angel  of  beauty,  a  flower  lindefiled, 

The  source  of  my  fondest  delight ; 
All  day  she  is  singing,  with  light,  happy  heart. 

For  she  has  no  care  or  regret, 
•To  me  she's  a  treasure  from  whom  I'll  ne'er  part, 
My  sweet  little  darling  Jeannette. 

Cho. — ^Pure  as  a  lily,  ^te^ 
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TAKING  OUT  THE  BABY. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  j.  p.  Skblly. 

Don't  talk  to  me  of  married  life, 

I  know  it  now  too  well, 
With  lots  of  little  squalling  babes, 

My  troubles  I  dan  tell ; 
While  bachelors  can  take  their  ease. 

In  some  nice  beer  saloon, 
I  have  to  take  the  baby  out, 

On  Sunday  afternoon. 

Chorus. 
Taking  out  the  baby  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 

Squalling  little  baby,  bawling  little  baby. 
While  my  friends  are  merry  in  a  lager  beer  saloon, 

I  have  to  walk  out  with  the  little  baby. 

My  frtends  they  laugh  where  e'er  I  go. 

The  baby  kicks  and  cries. 
The  people  stare,  the  horses  shy. 

My  wife  she  scolds  and  sighs ; 
I  have  to  sit  up  half  the  night. 

And  feed  it  with  a  spoon. 
So  it  wont  cry  when  I  go  out,  - 

On  Sunday  afternoon. 

Cho. — ^Taking  out  the  baby,  etc. 

That  baby  frightens  all  the  birds 

That  sing  round  the  park, 
The  image  of  his  father,  too. 

The  neighbors  all  remark ; 
His  fighting  weight  is  forty  pounds. 

Big  cheeks  like  a  balloon. 
At  least  they  look  so  in  the  street. 

On  Sunday  afternoon. 

Cho.— Taking^out  the  bal^y,  etc. 
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DOWN  BY  THE  RUSTIC  GATE. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Arranged  by  J.  P.  Skblly. 

I  Strolled  far  away  fromr  the  city, 

Away  to  the  brooks  and  the  birdsf 
•  And  met  there  a  maiden  so  pretty, 

I  could  not  describe  her  in  words ; 
She  stood  gently  swinging  her  bonnet, 

My  bosom  she  made  palpitate, 
My  heart  there  I  lost  and  she  won  it. 

While  down  by  the  old  rustic  gate. 

Chosus. 
Down  by  the  rustic  gate, 

There  for  my  love  oft*  I  wait ; 
With  kisses  so  sweet,  Oh !  fondly  we  meet, 

Down  by  the  rustic  gate. 

We  talk'd  of  the  flow*rs  and  the  weather. 

The  birds  sweetly  sang  in  the  tree, 
While  lovingly  strolling  together, 

She  seem'd  just  an  angel  to  me ; 
The  moon  in  its  silvery  splendor, 

Shown  down  while  we  lingered  so  late. 
Her  words  they  were  loving  and  tender. 

That  night  by  the  old  rustic  gate, 

Cho. — Down  by  the  rustic  gate,  etc. 

She  gave  me  a  heart  true  and  loving, 

She'll  make  me  a  nice  little  wife. 
And  from  hei  I'll  never  go  roving. 

She'll  cheer  all  the  days  of  my  life ; 
Our  days  will  be  all  summer  weather. 

And  oft  to  our  friends  we'll  relate. 
How  strangely  we  both  met  together. 

That  night  at  the  old  rustic  gate. 

Cho.— Down  by  the  rustic  gate,  etc. 
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"A  NIP  ON  THE  SLY." 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Wiluams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Shelly 

When  cold  is  the  night  and  I*m  strolling  my  beat, 

I*m  apt  to  be  thirsty  and  dry, 
And  turning  the  corner,  I  look  up  the  street, 

In  search  of  the  bartender's  eye ; 
He  whispers  to  rae  as  I*m  passing  him  by, 

**  Come  'round  by  the  family  door," 
Then  quickly  I  swallow  a  '*  nip  on  the  sly," 

As  others  have  offc  done  before. 

Chorus.^ 
He  gives  me  the  tip,  then  I  take  a  nip, 

It  goes  very  good  when  you're  dry ; 
I  say  it's  "  all  right,"  keep  open  all  night, 

But  give  me  a  **  nip  on  the  sly." 

Thro'  dark  lanes  and  alleys  I  go  on  my  way. 

So  tired  and  heavy  as  lead, 
And  frequently  sigh  as  I  peacefully  stray, 

And  wish  I  were  home  in  my  bed ; 
The  good  people  sleep  all  Content  and  secure, 

The  roughs  all  away  from  me  fly, 
And  better  than  all  every  night  I  am  sure. 

Of  my  nice  little  **  nip  on  the  sly." 

Cho. — ^He  gives  me  the  tip,"  etc. 

My  mother-in-law,  in  a  rage  used  to  scold. 

When  I  lingered  out  with  the  boys. 
All  sorts  of  nice  stories  to  her  I  have  told, 

Yet  still  she  would  kick  up  a  noise ; 
But  now  she  is  changed,  and  she  scolds  me  no  more, 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  why ; 
Each  night  very  quickly  her  smiles  I  restore, 

For  I  bring  her  a  "  nip  on  the  sly." 

Cho. — ^He  gives  me  the  tto,  etc. 
tized  by  Google 
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WHEN  LENA  PLAYS  ON  THE  GUITAR. 

Words  by  Gcs  Williams.    '  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellv. 

Published  by  Ponu  &  Co.,  25  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

I'm  fond  of  sweet  music  and  often  I  go, 

At  night  when  its  lonely  and  still, 
To  hear  my  sweet  Lena  who  sings  soft  and  low. 

In  the  cottage  just  under  the  hill; 
She  sits  in  the  parlor  and  watch^es  for  me, 

The  light  in  her  window's  my  star ; 
I  soon  sit  beside  her  and  happy  are  we, 

When  Lena  plays  on  the  guitar. 

Chorus. — She  sings  and  she  plays, 
While  fondly  I  gaze, 

Upon  her  my  own  guiding  star. 
There's  joy  in  the  air. 
For  nothing  we  care. 

When  Lena  plays  on  the  guitar. 

The  old  folks  are  sleeping,  the  dogs  are  at  rest, 

So  I  can  do  just  as  I  please ; 
With  such  a  companion,  of  course  I  am  blest, 

I  listen  and  feel  at  my  ease ; 
But  Lena  is  anxious  at  each  little  sound. 

She  fears  for  her  angry  papa ; 
I'm  not  in  his  graces,  he  knows  I'm  around, 

When  Lena  plays  on  the  guitar. 

Cho. — She  sings  and  she  plays,  etc. 

I'll  go  there  some  evening  and  knock  at  the  door, 

And  sweet  Lena  I'll  serenade, 
And  then  we  will  fly  to  return  nevermore. 

With  me  she  will  ne'er  be  afraid ; 
And  when  she  is  mine,  she'll  charm  me  each  night, 

While  warbling  her  sweet  tra-la-la ; 
At  home  by  her  side  I  will  stay  with  delight, 

When  Lena  plays  on  the  guitar. 

Cho.— She  sings  9.nd  she  plays,  etc. 
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Don't  Forget  the  Fireside  at  Home. 

Words  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

When  far  from  home  you  stray, 
To  toil  from  day  to  day, 

And  home  becomes  a  mem'ry  fond  and  dear. 
Oh,  let  your  path  be  straight, 
For  lov'd  ones  watch  and  wait, 

So  happy  when  your  welcome  step  they  hear. 
When  social  friends  you  meet 
In  busy  lane  or  street, 

And  here  and  there  with  them  you  gaily  roam, 
With  laughter  and  with  glee 
The  hoifrs  may  merry  be, 
But  don't  forget  the  fireside  at  home. 
Cho. — There's  comfort  there  and  peace. 
There  all  your  troubles  cease, 

It  greets  you  as  a  picture  while  you  roam. 
Wherever  you  may  go, 
Whatever  joys  you  know, 
Oh,  don't  forget  the  fireside  at  home. 

Be  happy  while  you  may. 
As  thro*  the  world  you  stray, 

But  always  to  your  family  be  true. 
Oh,  treasure  them  with  care, 
*  For  many  a  silent  prayer 

In  absence  they  are  offering  for  you. 
Don't  linger  from  them  late. 
While  lonely  there  they  wait. 

To  smile  and  be  contented  when  you  come; 
Their  kindness  then  repay. 
And  strive  to  make  them  gay, 

Cho. — Oh !  don't  forget  the  fireside  at  home. 

The  little  cat's  asleep, 
And  twilight  shadows  creep 

Around  the  little  circle  by  the  fire ;    ^ 
Upon  its  mother's  breast 
The  baby  is  at  rest. 

While  little  Nellie  prattles  of  her  sire. 
The  clock  it  gently  ticks, 
The  hands  are  marking  six. 

The  loving  wife  is  thinking  *soon  he'll  come !' 
Oh !  treasure  in  your  heart. 
This  picture  while  apart, 

Cho. — ^And  don't  forget  the  fireside  at  home. 
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You  Sit  in  That  Chair  and  I'll  Sit  in  Thia. 

Written  and  Sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

A  charming  girl  is  Hilda,  and  dear  she  is  to  me, 
When  in  the  parlor  seated,  oh,  happy  then  are  we; 
But  when  she  hears  a  foot-step  it  gives  her  such  a  scare, 
She  nudges  me,  and  whispers,  **dear,  pliease  take  the 
other  chair." 

CHORUS. 

"  You  sit  in  that  chair,  and  I'll  sit  in  this. 
Some  one  is  coming  I  fear ; 
Though  we  are  dying  for  one  little  kiss, 
We'll  wait  till  they  all  disappear." 

One  evening  I  took  courage,  and  asked  her  to  be  mine, 
I  waited  for  an  answer,  the  clock  was  striking. nine; 
I  went  to  kiss  her  gently,  a  step^was  on  the  stair, 
"Oh,  wait  a  moment,  please,"  she  said,  "and  take  the 
other  chair." 

Cho.— "  You  sit  in  that  chair,"  etc. 

We're  going  to  be  married,  she'll  make  a  charming  wife. 
We'll  live  out  in  the  country,  away  from  noise  and  strife ; 
Her  bashftilness  will  vanish,  our  quarrels  will  be  rare, 
If  we  fall  out  I'll  quickly  shout,  "just  take  the  other 
chair." 

Cho.— *  *  You  sit  in  that  chair,"  etc. 
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SHE'S  ONLY  A  PARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Written  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

She's  only  a  farmer's  daughter, 

A  maiden  of  sweet  nineteen ; 
And  fondly  I  go  to  court  her, 

She's  pretty  as  e'er  was  seen ; 
She's  free  from  all  high  pretensions, 

And  dresses  in  garments  plain ; 
But  her  rosy  face,  and  her  form  of  grace, 

Are  all  that  I'd  wish  to  gain. 


She's  only  a  farmer's  daughter. 

And  fondly.  I  go  to  court  her. 

She's  fair  and  bright  as  the  morning's  light, 

Though  she's  only  a  farmer's  daughter. 

She's  only  a  farmer's  daughter, — 

No  belle  that  is  proud  ana  vain, 
Though  many  a  hand  has  sought  her, 

Still  single  she  does  remain. 
She  comes  down  the  lane  to  meet  me. 

And  beams  with  a  smile  so  sweet ; 
She  has  won  my  heart,  and  when  e're  we  part, 

I  sigh  till  again  we  meet. 

Cho. — She's  only  a  farmer's,  etc. 

She's  only  a  farmer's  daughter. 

But  Where's  there  a  girl  so  fair? 
Far  over  the  boundless  water. 

Perchance  you  may  find  one  there ; 
But  not  in  a  daily  ramble. 

Can  e're  you  meet  such  as%he; 
As  a  loving  wife,  she  will  cheer  my  life. 

My  treasure  she'll  ever  be. 


Cho. — She's  only  a  farmer's^tc. 
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IP  I  ONLY  WERE  A  PRETTY  LITTLE 
FLY. 

As  Bung  by  Gus  Williah  s. 

While  sitting  at  my  ease,  enjoying  much  the  breeze, 

At  my  window  the  other  afternoon, 
A  pretty  little  fly,  I  saw  came  darting  by. 

He  buzzed  as  he  flew  into  the  room ; 
He  alighted  here  and  there,  devoid  of  ev'ry  care. 

As  round  about  he  went  with  utmost  speed. 
And  with  beautiful  repose,  he  settled  on  my  nose, 

Which  I  thought  was  impudence  indeed. 
So  between  you  and  me,  when  I  his  tricks  did  see, 

A  thought  struck  me  quickly  by-the-bye. 
To  what  places  I  could  go,  and  what  strange  things  I 
would  know, 

If  I  only  were  a  pretty  little  fly. 

I*d  go  to  Coney  Isle  in  most  fashionable  style, 

And  the  boats  could,  ne'er  sink  me  in  the  sea ; 
If  traveling  by  the  train,  I  could  go  from  here  to  Spain, 

No  accident  would  ever  trouble  me ; 
I'd  go  among  the  boys  and  share  in  all  their  joys. 

And  at  the  "  Brighton  "  I  would  dine  each  day ; 
Through  Central  Park  I'd  ride,  with  Jennie  by  my  side. 

And  listen  to  whatever  shie  might  say ;    - 
I'd  know  the  winning  horse  and  bet  on  him  of  course, 

And  for  a  drink  I  never  should  be  dry ; 
Tho*  I  could'nt  dance  or  sing,  I'd  do  most  ey'rything, 

If  I  only  were  a  pretty  little  fly. 

In  the  politicians  way,  I'd  wander  ev'ry  day. 

And  know  just  how  they  run  that  great  machine ; 
To  each  alderman  I'd  say,  they  ought  to  raise  your  pay, 

'Tis  the  hardest  working  oflice  ever  seen ; 
In  bob  tail  cars  I'd  ride,  no  fare  I  would  provide, 

Till  they  came  and  took  the  money  in  their  hand ; 
I'd  do  just  as  I  please,  and  the  girls  how  I  would  teaze. 

While  strolling  ttirough  the  moonlight  on  the  sand ; 
I'd  wake  up  every  day  with  a  head  so  clear  and  gay. 

To  play  me  for  an  **  angel "  none  would  try ; 
With  a  smile  for  every  one  all  trouble  I  would  shun. 

If  I  only  were  a  pretty  little  fly. 
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THE   GIRLS   IN   THE   BROADWAY 
BAZAAR. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  "Williams. 

There's  a  store  on  Broadway,  I  pass  every  day, 

And  sweet  pretty  girls  I  see  there, 
They  glance,  and  they  smile,  my  heart  to  beguile. 

Oh !  they  are  bewitchlngly  fair ; 
They  stand  at  the  door,  each  day  about  four, 

With  eyes  just  as  bright  as  a  star. 
They  wink  on  the  sly  when  e*er  I  pass  by — 

Those  girls  in  the  Broadway  Bazaar. 

Chorus. 
There's  Annie,  and  Fannie,  Lilly  and  Milly, 

Flora  and  Dora,  and  Emma  the  star ; 
There's  Polly  and  Dolly,  Kitty  so  witty, 

All  charming  girls  in  the  Broadway  Bazaar. 

With  flushes  aglow,  sweet  kisses  they  throw. 

And  flirt  with  the  greatest  delight  ; 
I'm  often  in  doubt,  which  one  to  pick  out, 

They  all  look  so  charming  and  bright  j 
If  a  woman  was  I,  I'm  sure  I  would  try. 

And  take  them  all  out  to  Utah, 
Sweet  blondes,  and  brunettes,  all  dear  little  pets— - 

Those  girls  in  the  Broadway  Bazaar. 

Cho.— There's  Annie,  and  Fannie,  etc. 

Sweet  Lilly  I'd  wed,  but  Milly  I  dread, 

And  Kitty  would  never  agree. 
While  Dollie  would  sigh,  and  Polly  would  cry. 

And  Emma'd  be  jealous  of  me; 
The  others  would  say,  that's  alrajrs  the  way, 

**  Deceivers  the  men  ever  are,'" 
So  what  can  I  do,  I'll  leave  them  to  you — 

Those  girls  in  the  Broadway  Bazaar. 
Cho. — There's  Annie,  and  Fai 


"  THE  FINEST  "  ON  PARADE. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellt. 

Music  published  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Brother,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Finest"  now  are  coming,  just  hear  the  martial 

tread, 
The  sound  of  music  humming,  around  each  valiant  head, 
The  people  from  the  windows  all  gaze  with  eager  eye, 
And  fondly  view  our'coats  of  blue  as  we  go  passing  by. 

CHORUS. 

The  music  sweet,  the  tramping  feet,  oh !  how  they  do  in- 
spire. 
With  glances  gay  we  march  away,  we're  something  to 

admire. 
Marching  all  in  line,  oh  I  don't  we  look  so  fine, 
The  people  cheer  as  we  pass  by,  all  the  ladies  cry  **  oh 

my," 
Such  a  noble  band,  of  none  we  are  afraid, 
And  everybody  loves  to  see  **  The  Finest "  on  parade. 

The  people  loudly  cheer  us,  as  down  the  street  we  go, 
The  ladies  all  revere  us,  while  marching  to  and  fro, 
So  massive  and  imposingi  we  quickly  clear  the  way, 
They  look  with  pride  from  every  side,  while  with  our 
clubs  we  play. 

Cho. — The  music  sweet,  etc. 

Our  step  is  firm  and  steady,  our  clubs  are  stout  and  trim, 
And  we  are  always  ready  to  use  them  with  a  vim ; 
We  never  swerve  from  dujty,  on  that  you  can  rely, 
There  goes  "the  S^i^iest  in  the  world"  you'll  hear  the 
people  cry. 

Cho. — ^The  music  sweet,  etc. 
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BEHIND  THE  PARLOR  DOOR. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams. 

Published  bj  W  A.  Evans  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyrighted  1882,  by  W.  A»  Evans  &  Co. 

When  I  was  courting  Lena, 

We  used  to  have  such  fun  I 
Oh,  my,  you  should  have  seen  her, 

So  handsome  there  was  none; 
But,  oh,  she  had  a  father, 

Who  treated  me  quite  sore, 
I  used  to  hide  away  from  him 

Behind  the  parlor  door. 
Cho. — Behind  the  parlor  door.    Behind  the  parlor  door, 
1  used  to  kiss  my  Lena,  until  she  cried  for  more. 
Her  father  at  me  swore ;  he  stamped  around  the  floor. 
While  I  was  having  lots  of  fUn — Behind  the  parlor  door. 
We  used  to  meet  each  evening. 

And  whisper  words  so  sweet. 
It  was  so  nice  and  so  quiet. 

We'd  hear  our  two  hearts  beat; 
But  when  her  father  saw  us. 

My  new  dress  coat  he  tore. 
In  pulling  me  from  where  I  was, — 

Behind  the  parlor  door. — Chorus. 

But  still  we  met  quite  often, 

*Twas  business  we  both  meant; 
Her  father  he  got  tired. 

So  he  gave  his  consent; 
We  had  a  brilliant  wedding, 

A  hundred  guests  or  more; 
i  he  minister  he  married  us — 
Behind  the  parlor  door. 
Spoken, — Oh,  it  was,  indeed,  a  brilliant  wedding,  and 
Lena, — I  never  saw  a  girl  whose  name  fitted  better  than 
Lena, — she  was  the  leanest  girl  I  ever  saw.  I  had  to  be 
introdnced  three  times  before  I  knew  who  I  was  talking 
to.  Walking  along  the  streets  in  summer  time,  no  mat- 
ter, how  dark,  it  was,  she  could  find  out  more  Ice  Cream 
signs,  and  point  them  out  to  a  fellow,  than  any  other  girl 
I  ever  met.  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  fonc^of  Frozen  Pud- 
ding, and  then  she'd  ask  me  if  Soda  Water  was  danger- 
ous, and  if  oysters' were  healthy  when  they  were  stewed, 
hinting  for  something  to  eat  all  the  time ;  but  that  only 
occurred  before  we  were  married,  that  was  when  we  were 
courting —  Cho. — Behind  the  parlor,  etc.  g^^ 
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THE  girl'  with  THE  "  JERSEY." 

Written  by  Ous  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellt. 

The  girl  that  I  love,  is  so  stylish  and  neat, 

And  often  we  stroll  in  the  park, 
We  chat  in  a  manner  so  gentle  and  sweet, 

The  swells,  all  her  beauty  remark ; 
My  arm  often  glides  'round  her  nice  little  waist, 

Most  every  time  that  we  meet, 
They  say  she*s  a  model  of  exquisite  taste. 

When  dressed  in  her  **  Jersey  "  so  neat. 

Chorus. 
A  nice  little,  tight  little  "Jersey  "  she  wears, 

A  light  shade  of  blue  with  her  beauty  compares. 
And  as  she  goes  by,  how  each  swell  at  her  stares, 

This  sweet  little  girl  in  her  "  Jersey." 

Her  pa  he  is  wealthy,  he  dealiTin  Bhine  wine, 

And  oft  at  his  mansion  I  call, 
And  there  I'm  received  in  a  style  very  fine. 

The  moment  I  enter  the  hall ; 
My  charmer  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  stairs, 

Our  meeting  is  fUU  of  delight, 
the  same  little  elegant  **  Jersey  "  she  wears. 

That  clings  to  her  figure  so  tight. 

Cho. — A  nice  little,  etc 

It  clings  to  her  shape,  with  a  ^ace  so  complete, 

I  wonder  how  in  it  she  gets. 
It  looks  so  becoming,  so  lovely,  and  neat, 

To  me,  she's  the  sweetest  of  pets ; 
We  gush  in  the  moonlight,  and  fondle,  and  sigh. 

And  I  tell  fty  love  at  her  feet. 
We're  going  to  be  wed,  and  she'll  wear,  by-the-bye- 

Her  tight  little  **  Jersey  "  so  neat. 

Cho,— A  nice  Uttte,  etc. 
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THE  MOTHER  HUBBAED  DRESS, 

Words  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellv  . 

While  walking  down  the  street  one  day, 

A  pretty  girl  I  met, 
Her  smile  was  sunny,  sweet,  and  gay. 

Her  glance  I  can't  forget; 
A  nobby  parasol  she  bore, 

I  longed  her  hand  to  press. 
The  latest  craze  in  style  she  wore — 

A  Mother  Hubbard  dress. 

Chorus. 
Looking  like  a  baby  doll,  sunny  bright  each  tress, 
As  she^  wandered  down  the  street,   I  longed  her  hand 

to  press; 
With  a  clam  shell  bonnet  on,  she  was  nice  I  guess, 
And  looked  so  bewitching  in — a  Mother  Hubbard  dress. 

She  skipped  along  with  such  an  air, 

And  graceful  was  her  charms, 
She  fondled  with  a  greatest  care, 

A  poodle  in  her  arms; 
I  longed  to  kneel  before  her  feet. 

My  feelings  to  confess, 
She  looked  so  sweet  and  dainty  in — 

That  Mother  Hubbard  dress. 

Cho. — Looking  like  a  baby  doll,  etc. 

When  we  were  introduced  at  last, 

Sweet  moonlight  walks  we  took, 
And  many  happy  hours  passed. 

In  some  nice  leafy  nook; 
My  love  one  night  I  whispered  there, 

Her  answer  you  may  guess, 
We  will  be  wed,  and  she  will  wear — 

A  Mother  Hubbard  dress. 

CHO.-Looklng  like  a  baby^d<g^^|^ 
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I'M  JUST  (JOINa  DOWN  TO  THE 
GATE. 

SERIO-COMIC  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Wiluams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellt. 

The  Masic  of  this  Song  is  published  by  W.A.Evans  &  Bro.,50 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyrighted,  1882,  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro. 

My  sweetheart's  a  shy  little  fairy, 

Her  age  it  is  just  seventeen, 
Her  parents  think  that  she's  too  airy, 

But  a  sweeter  girl  never  was  seen. 
At  night  she  steals  out  from  the  cottage. 

Her  mother  cries  after  her  **Kate," 
She  answers,  "  Dear  Ma,  I'm  not  going  far, 

I'm  just  going  down  to  the  gate ! 

Chorus. 

I'm  just  going  down  to  the  gate,  dear  Ma, 

Just  down  to  the  old  garden  gate; 
The  moon  is  so  bright,  and  it's  sucli  a  nice  night, 

I'll  just  go  as  far  as  the  gate. 

Of  course  at  the  gate  I  am  waiting. 

And  sweet  are  the  words  that  we  say. 
While  inside  the  old  folks  are  debating, 

As  to  whether  they'll  move  first  of  May. 
Sometimes  they  call  gently  for  Katie : 

She  answers,  **Dear  Ma,  'tis  not  late. 
There's  no  sign  of  a  storm,  and  the  night  is  so  warm, 

I  love  to  stand  here  by  the  gate  I " 

Cho. — I'm  just  going  down,  etc. 

They  say  she's  too  young  to  be  married, — 

But  with  them  we  do  not  agree; 
Love's  message  to  Katie  X  carried, 

And  a  kiss  was  the  answer  for  me. . 
We'll  wander  alone  in  the  moonlight, — 

Much  longer  I'm  sure  we  can't  wait — 
Some  night,  by  and  by,  to  the  preacher  we'll  fly, 

Wher  Katie  comes  down  to  the  gate! 

Cho. — I  am  just  going  d/a 
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MOTHER  KEEPS  THE  GATE  LOOKED 
NOW. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

•  Music  published  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Brother,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  know  a  lovely  girl,  her  name  is  Katie  Lee, 

She's  charming  as  can  be,  she's  all  the  world  to  me.; 

But  now  we  are  apart,  to  see  her  I'm  denied, 

While  all  the  day  I  sigh  to  clasp  her  to  my  side ; 

Each  night  we  used  to  meet,  down  by  the  garden  gate ; 

And  happy  then  the  hours  would  fly  away ; 

But  now  when  *round  the  house  I  fondly  watch  and  wait, 

I  sadly  hear  my  little  Katie  say, 

Mother  keeps  the  gate  locked  now, 

To  see  you  love  I  don't  know  how, 

I  must  stay  in  the  house,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 

For  mother  keeps  the  gate  locked  now 

We  used  to  meet  each  night,  it  was  a  happy  spell,  ^ 
The  moon  was  shining  bright,  while  tales  of  love  I'd  tell, 
But  Katie  oft  would  sigh,  **  Oh  what  will  mother  say. 
She  thinks  I'm  at  the  gate,  and  I'm  so  far  away ;" 
One  night  when  we  returned  from  a  delightful  stroll. 
Her  mother's  rage  I  could  not  pacify ; 
I  quickly  went  away,  but  Katie  wrote  to  say. 
That  she  would  come  and  meet  me  on  the  sly. 

For — Mother  keeps  the  gate,  etc. 

Now  Katie  stays  at  home,  and  I'm  in  distress, 

I  wander  all  alone,  without  my  happiness, 

I  try  the  gate  to  climb,  but  there's  a  dog  within 

That  growls  at  me  and  barks  and  makes  an  awfUl  din ; 

Poor  Katie  mopes  all  day,  oh,  cruel  parents  they. 

To  treat  my  little  girl  so  shamefully ; 

We'll  run  away  some  night,  get  married  ere  day-light. 

An4  then  no  more  will  Katie  say  to  me, 


Mother  keeps  theja^,^^^!^ 
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SUCH  AN  UNFORTUNATE  MAN. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  SkbllY. 

rm  such  an  unfortunate  fellow, 

In  nothing  can  I  e'er  succeed, 
I  never  can  do  what  I  want  to,  ^ 

It  seems  very  cruel  indeed; 
I  go  into  big  speculations, 

And  do  all  the  business  I  can, 
But  ftrom  morning  'till  night,  there's  nothing  goec 
right, 

I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man. 

Cho. — I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man, 
I've  tried  every  possible  plan. 
But  from   morning  'till   night,    there's   nothing 
goes  right, 
I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man. 

I've  tried  many  things  in  my  travels, 
But  nothing  will  come  in  my  way, 
I'd  take  a  political  oiBTer, 

Or  work  for  ten  dollars  a  day; 
I  married  a  lady  last  winter. 
But  soon  to  regret  I  began, 
*  For  her  money  I  went,  but  she  hadn't  a  cent— 
I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man. 

Cho. — I'm  such,  etc. 

I  sigh  for  a  good  situation, 

But  no  luck  wherever  I  go, 
I  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  April, 

And  why  I  was  born  I  don't  know; 
I'm  full  of  ideas  and  inventions. 

All  languages  I  understand, 
But  I  live  on  free  lunch,  and  cold  water  punch— 

I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man. 

Cho. — I'm  such,  etc. 

In  the  lottery  I  have  invested. 

But  always  a  blank  I  would  draw. 
At  home  I  am  always  in  trouble, 

I'm  crushed  by  my  mother-in-law; 
In  life  for  me  there  is  no  pleasure. 

To  gain  it  I  do  all  I  can. 
But  there's  nothing  but  woe,  wherever  I  go, 

I'm  such  an  unfortunate  man. 

Cho. — I'm  such,  etc. 
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CHICKADEE. 

SERIO-COMIC  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams.        '    ^ 

The.  music  of  this  song  is  published  by  Eyai^s  &  Bro.,  60  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyrighted,  1882,  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro. 

While  out  rusticating  last  summer  I  met 

A  sweet  little  charmer  so  dear; 
The  smile  that  she  gave  me  I  ne'er  can  forget, 

It  made  me  feel  awfully  queer. 
We  walked,  and  we  talked,  just  as  all  lovers  do, 

Her  name  she  confided  to  me; 
As  it  i^as  too  long  to  put  down  in  a  song, 

Why  I  call  her  my  sweet  Chickadee. 

CHORUS. 

Chickadee,  chickadee. 

Sweet  little  charmer  chickadee. 

Chickadee  child  of  the  farmer, 

Chickadee,  chickadee. 

I  would  not  harm  her. 

For  there's  none  in  all  the  world 

Like  chickadee  to  me. 

I*d  meet  her  each  day  at  the  back  kitchen  door. 

While  her  father  was  out  on  the  farm; 
I  loved  her  so  much  I  could  love  her  no  more. 

To  me  she*d  a  wonderful  charm. 
I  went  to  the  garden  one  still  summer's  night. 

In  .hopes  there  my  darling  to  see. 
When  her  father's  big  dog  and  I  had  a  fight. 

On  account  of  my  sweet  chickadee. 

Cho. — Chickadee,  Chickadee,  etc. 

At  last  we  were  married,  and  now  she's  all  mine. 

And  I  love  her  more  day  by  day ; 
A  happier  couple  you  never  can  find, 

So  lively,  so  jolly,  so  gay. 
We'll  grow  old  together,  we'll  never  be  sad. 

And  all  through  the  fature  she'll  be, 
The  sweet  little  treasure  that  makes  me  so  glad. 

My  beautiful,  sweet  chickadee. 
Cho. — Chickadee, 
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SWEET  LITTLE  BABIES. 

SERIO  COMIC  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Wii*i,iams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skellt:, 

The  Music  of  this  Song  is  published  by  Evaks  &  Bro.,  50  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyrighted  1882,  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro. 

Seme  married  men  enjoy  themselves, 

By  being  away  from  home, 
And  with  their  dogs  all  through  the  day 

They  through  the  woods  will  roam. 
Some  for  there  pets  have  little  birds, 

But  for  one  thing  I  sigh, 
For  music  sweet,  and  joy  complete, 

Give  me  the  babies  cry ! 

CHORUS. 

Sweet  little  babies,  dear  little  babies, 

Squalling  and  brawling  all  through  the  day; 

Rosy-faced  babies,  troublesome  babies, 
With  the  dear  babies  I  love  to  play. 

To  hear  the  babies  screaming  loud, 

Is  music  to  my  ear, 
I  take  them  in  my  arms  and  say: 

**0h,  Tooksie,  Nooksie,  dear!" 
I  dance  them  gaily  on  my  knee, 

And  make  them  laugh  with  joy, 
While  they  rub  taflfy  over  me,  • 

And  my  necktie  destroy. 

Cho.— Sweet  little  Rabies,  etc 
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SWEET  LITTLE  BABIES— Concluded. 

Where'er  I  go,  it  is  the  same, 

The  babies  I  adore, 
I  love  to  hear  their  noisy  cries, 

Whih?  sprawling  on  the  floor; 
When  I  go  walking  in  the  park, 

I  take  one  on  each  arm. 
And  though  some  folks  may  laugh  at  me — 

I  think  it's  quite  a  charm. 

Spoken, — If  there  is  an3rthing  I  do  like  it's  babies,  with 
their  heads  like  billiard  balls,  and  they  are  always  trying 
to  swallow  their  fists;  I  remember  our  first  baby,  he 
wasn't  much  larger  than  a  minute,  and  hadn't  any  more 
teeth  than  the  sign  "BEFORE"  in  a  dentist's  window ; 
he  hadn't  been  in  the  house  three  days,  before  he  owned 
more  of  the  house  than  I  did ;  he  had  fat  rosy-cheeks,  and 
his  face  looked  so  much  like  a  raw  ham  that  you'd  have 
to  guess  where  his  eyes  were,  and  when  he'd  cry,  he'd 
turn  as  red  as  sun-down ;  and  he  could  cry  loud  too,  'twas 
impossible  to  get  any  sleep  when  he  was  crying.  I  could 
sleep  better  in  a  boiler  factory  when  they  are  doing  over- 
work ;  I  wouldn't  care  for  the  crying  so  much  if  the  baby 
would  only  change  the  key  once  in  a  while,  a  baby  crying 
for  four  hours  in  A  MINOR  gets  monotonous.  Then  it 
had  croup,  measles,  etc.,  etc.  Oh,  a  baby  is  a  fine  thing 
to  keep  a  man  broke, — but  still  they  are  a  great  comfort 
if  they  don't  come  too  thick ;  now  there'p  our  last  addi- 
tion— twins,  they  never  cause  us  any  trouble,  if  they  do, 
I  always  sing — 

Sweet  little  babies,  dear  little  babies. 
Squalling  and  brawling  all  through  the  day; 

Rosy-faced  babies,  troublesome  babies; 
With  the  dear  babies  I  love  to  play. 
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A  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  OAR. 

Words  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skexly. 

You  all  have  travelled  I've  no  doubt,  in  sleeping  cars  at 

night, 
You'll  hear  the  gruff  conductor  shout,  and  put  you  in  a 

fright; 
You'll  meet  some  strange  adventures  there,  while  with  a 

noisy  jar, 
You  try  to  sleep,  all  in  a  heap,  in  a  Pullman  Sleeping  car. 

CHORUS. 

There's  sighs  and  cries,  and  blinking  eyes, 

And  snorers  by  the  score,  , 

The  rolling  wheels,  and  baby  squeals. 

Would  wake  your  mother-in-law ; 
The  whistle  blows,  your  feet  are  froze, 

To  walk  it  would  be  cheaper, 
You  pinch  your  toes,  you  smash  your  nose, — 

While  in  a  Pullman  Sleeper. 

A  pug-nosed  child  in  number  TWO,  whose  eyes  are  ftill 
of  tears, 

A  drunken  man  in  number  FIVE,  that  everybody  fears ; 

A  boy  who's  got  the  tooth-ache,  and  whose  groans  are 
heard  afar, 

A  poor  old  maid,  who's  much  afraid  in  a  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing Car.  Cho. — There's  sighs  and  cries,  etc. 

You  lose  yourself,  and  in  dismay  you  find  yourself  at  last. 
Intruding  in  some  stranger's  birth,  from  which  you're 

roughly  cast; 
You  swear  and  tear  and  pull  your  hair,  you  don't  know 

where  you  are, 
You're  like  a.  fish  just  out  of  sea,  in  a  Pullman  Sleeping 

Car.  Cho. — There's  sighs,  and  cries,  etc. 

The  car  it  swiftly  rattles  on  while  you  seek  your  repose, 
Then  comes  the  Porter  with  a  lamp,  and  poke§  it  in, your 

nose; 
Then  some  one's  boot  will  strike  your  jaw  and  leave  an 

awful  scar, 
Your  pants  you  lose,  likewise  your  shoes.  In  a  Pullman 

Sleeping  Car.         Cho.— There's  sighs  and  cries,  etc. 
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THE  LITTLE  DAIRY  MAID. 

Written  by  Gus  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skblly 

While  strolling  thro*  the  meadows  fair, 

Amid  the  daisies  white, 
I  saw  a  little  maiden  there, 

Whose  smile  was  sweet  and  bright ; 
We  lingered  by  the  silv*ry  stream 

That  rippled  thro*  the  glade, 
And  like  a  fairy  did  she  seem, 

That  little  dairy  maid. 

Chorus. — Sweet  little  dairy  maid, 

Over  the  fields  we  strayed. 
Saucy  and  bright  with  loves  delight, 

To  me  she  fondly  said. 
Come  take  a  stroll  with  me 

Over  the  flow*ry  glade. 
Then  at  the  gate  we  lingered  late, 

With  my  sweet  little  dairy  maid. 

I  saw  her  to  the  cottage  gate. 

And  there  we  lingered  long ; 
The  cricket  said  the  hour  is  late. 

We  heeded  not  its  song ; 
We  talk*d  about  her  father's  cows. 

And  while  we  there  delayed, 
I  kiss'd  beneath  the  apple  boughs. 

My  little  dairy  maid. 

Cho. — Sweet  little  dairy  maid,  etc. 

I  carried  oiBT  her  little  pail. 

Across  the  meadows  fair. 
While  wand'ring  over  hill  and  dale, 

I  told  love's  story  there ; 
One  evening  while  the  star-light  shone, 

And  blissftilly  we  strayed. 
She  promised  to  be  mine  alone, 

My  little  dairy  maid. 
^  Cho. — Sweet  little  dairy  mai4,  etc* 
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ONE  OP  THE  FINEST. 

I 

Written,  Composed  and  Sang  by  Gus  Williams. 

The  Music  of  this  Song  is  published  by  W.  A.  Evans  A  Bbo.,  60 

Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyright  1882,  by  Gus  WILLIAMS. 

Oh,  xps,  I  am  one  of  the  finest, 

The  finest  Police  ever  known; 
In  uniform  brilliantly  shining, 

As  proud  as  a  king  on  his  throne; 
The  ladies  all  call  me  their  darling. 

As  I  escort  them  safe  o'er  Broadway: 
While  strolling  my  beat  through  the  gay,  busy  street. 

The  people  admiringly  say — 

CHORUS. 

He's  one  of  the  finest,  one  of  the  finest, 

Guarding  our  safety  and  peace; 
Brave  and  courageous,  never  outrageous, 

One  of  the  finest  Police. 

The  flies  never  plague  me  in  summer. 

Because  they  are  too  much  afraid, 
I  use  my  club  like  a  base  drummer,     . 

That  leads  a  big  torchlight  parade; 
My  fam'ly  is  very  domestic, 

I'm  sure  that  they  never  go  out, 
When  I  come  to  eat,  after  roaming  my  beat 

My  wife  she  is  sure  for  to  shout — 

Cho. — ^He's  one  of  the  finest,  etc. 

When  cail'd  on  I'm  always  found  ready, 

I'm  in  for  protection  and  peace. 
Though  some,  I'll  admit,  are  not  steady, 

B\it  I'm  not  that  kind  of  Police ; 
I  fiirt  with  the  girls  when  off  duty. 

Gallivanting  with  them  I  don't  shun. 
So  gentle  I  am,  as  a  little  pet  lamb. 

And  this  is  the  title  I've  won— 
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"The  Finest  Police  in  the  World." 

Written  and  sung  by  Gus  Williams. 

The  music  of  this  song  is  pubiishecl  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro.,  60 
Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyright  1882,  by  Gus  Williams. 

We're  the  "Finest  Police  in  tbe  World;" 
Our  dress  and  our  manners  all  show  it; 
Yet  whenever  we  chance  for  to  drinl^ 
The  public  all  seem  for  to  know  it ; 
We're  tall  and  stout,  we  walk  about, 
In  a  style  that  makes  all  the  girls  look  out ; 
We're  brave  and  strong;  oh,  there  is  no  doubt, 
We're  the  "Finest  Police  In  the  World." 

Chorus. — We're  the  "  Finest  Police,  we're  the  bravest, 
We're  the  Grandest  Police  in  the  AVorld;" 
We're  the  Grandest  we're  the  Bravest, 
We're  the  **  Finest  Police  in  the  World." 

We're' the  "Finest  Police  in  the  World;" 
And  the  sweet  ladies*  maids  all  adore  us. 
With  our  clubs  In  our  hands  gently  twirled, 
We  arrest  every  one  now  before  us; 
We  never  run,  from  any  one. 
Not  even  when  they  pull  out  a  big  gun. 
And  we're  never  scared  though  they're  60  to  1. 

We're  the. "Finest  Police  in  the  World." — Cho. 

We'Fe  the  "  Finest  Police  in  the  World;" 

We're  the  Soldiers  of  Peace  in  the  City ; 

We  are  here  for  protection  and  peace. 

For  one  weak  and  oppressed  we  have  pity; 

With  law  to  guide  us,  stc^ru  and  just. 

We  do  our  duty  when  we  must; 

But  we  ne'er  forget  the  great  people's  trust. 

We're  the  "  Finest  Police  in  the  World." — Cho.  • 

We're  the  "Finest  Police  in  the  World;" 
And  our  praises  are  sung  in  the  papers; 
When  we  meet  a  disorderly  man. 
Very  soon  is  he  cured  of  his  capers ; 

Our  clothes  are  blue,  our  buttons  are  new; 

The  ladies  love  our  forms  to  view, 

And  across  Broadway  we  help  them  too — 
We're  the  "Finest  Police  in  the  AVorld."*'^^^ 
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KEISER'S  WINDOW-SILL. 

Written  and  song  by  Gus  Williams.  MqsIc  by  J.  P.  Skellt. 

In  a  teneraeat  house  on  Orchard  Street, 

John  Reiser  does  reside, 
It  looks  just  like  an  up-town  flat, 

The  windows  are  so  wide ; 
There  is  no  yard  behind  the  house. 

No  garden  green  to  till, 
Alid  so  he^keeps  his  hot-house  plants. 

Upon  t^  i^rindow-sill. 

CHORUS. 

There's  a  '* Pansy"  in  an  oyster  can, 
In  a  bottle  there's  a  "Rose," 

A  "Tulip"  in  an  old  high  hat, 
So  beautifully  grows; 

A  "Violet ".in  a  cuspidore, 

That  frost  or  snow  can't  kill, 

>         A  "Bleeding  Heart"  in  an  old^  soap-box, 

On  Reiser's  w:iidow-sill. 
«» 

On  Sunday  nights'.^ien  work  is  done, 

John  Reiser  sits  l^  ease, 
Beside  the  window  w.-h  his  pipe, 

To  catch  the  gentle  breeze; 
The  blinds  are  open  and  the  scent, 

Comes  through  the  room  at  will, 
From  Pansy,  Pink  and  Violet, 

On  Reiser's  window-sill. 

Cho. — There's  a  Pansy,  etc. 

To  have  a  stylish  funeral, 

The  neighbors  all  around. 
Think  Reiser's  flowery  parlor  front. 

The  best  that  can  be  found; 
The  undertaker  wears  a  smile, 
*  When  thinking  of  his  bill ; 

And  flowers  free,  can  gathered  be, 
From  Reiser's  window-sill. 

Cho. — There's  a  Pansy,  etc. 

Now,  John  was  coming  home  one  night, 

As^  full  as  he  could  be. 
He  had  some  trouble  with  the  dooV, 

The  key -hole,  and  the  key; 
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The  window  through  he  tried  to  climb, 

But  thiifgs  turned  out  sn  ill, 
The  Plants  all  tumbled  down*  with  him, 

From  off  his  window-sill. 

CHORUS. 

The  "Pansy"  hit  him  on  the  ear, 

The  "  Tulip  "  on  the  nose, 
And  *mld  the  shower  of.  flower-pots, 

In  his  eye  he  caught  the  S*JRo8e"; 
The  soap-box  fell  upon  his  head, 

With  force  enough  to  kill ; 
Tou'd  think  a  house  had  tumbled  down 

From  Keiser's  window-sill. 


NOPODY  KNOWS  VERS  NOVERE  IS. 

OOFTY  GQOPT. 

I  med  vonce  a  man,  -'  old,  old  man, 

Mit  vishkers  so^.     like  shnow; 
His  back  vas  ben(J^v»nd  he  carried  a  shdaff, 

Und  his  gaid  va^p/iame  und  shlow. 
He*d  dodder  along  in  a  aimless  vay, 

Den  he*d  shdob  avile — his  eyes  he'd  close,     ^ 
Und  den  he'd  mumple  out  loud  to  himself: 

**Vere  novere  is — ah!  nopody  knows. 

"  Nopody  knows  vere  ve  go  ven  ve  die — 

Nopody  cares,  der  drutd  to  dell — 
rd  maype,  as  der  say,  dot  ub  on  high 

Der  goot  vas  dook,  mit  angels  dwell." 
*^  Und  der  bad — vot  becames  of  dem? 

Dey  vas  send  below,  I  shbose?" 
"Veil,  ^es — dey  go — novere,  my  friend; 

Bud  vere  novere  is — ah!  nopody  knows. 

"Nopody  knows  how  much  riches  he  vants. 

Or  borwer  or  fame,  or  anyding, 
Und  noveres  can  dey  vent  to  found  oud 

How  much  dey  need  to  happiness  pring. 
Ve  live,  ve  drife,  ve  doil,  ve  shdrive, 

Und  den  ve  die— dot  ends  our  voes. 
Ve  go — vere?    Novere!  novere,  my  friend— 

Und  vere  novere  is— ah!  nopody  knows." ^ole 
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A  QUIET  LITTLE  GAME. 

SEmO-COMIC  SONG  AND  CHORUS. 

Written  and  sung  by  Gcrs  Williams.  Music  by  J.  P.  Skelly. 

The  Music  of  this  Song  is  published  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro.,  50 
Bromfiela  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copyrighted,  1882,  by  W.  A.  Evans  &  Bro. 

I  loved  a  lady  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thought  her  quite  a  queen, 

*Twas  happiness  her  glance  to  meet, 
Her  name  was  Josephine; 

We  roamed  the  fields  on  summer  days, 
>-  And  when  the  evening  came, 

We  used  to  sit  together 
For  a  quiet  little  gaine. 

Spoken, — We  used  to  play  cards,   **  Muggins,"   **  Old 
Maid,"  and    other  harmless  domestic  games,   then  Jo- 
sephine would  ask  me  to  tell  fortunes.    I  used  to  spread 
the  cards  out  on  the  table,  ask  her  to  choose  a  card  for 
herself,  and  then  commenced  to  tell  her  fortune  in  this 
way— 
Chorus. — ^This  is  what  you  don't  expect, 
And  this  is  what  you  do, 
This  is  what  will  surely  fail. 

And  this  what  will  come  true. 
This  is  what  you  fondly  wish, 
A  kiss  then  I  would  claim; 
And  that's  the  way  we  finished  up, 
Our  quiet  little  game. 

I  knew  her  father  hated  me, 

But  still  I  did  not  care; 
I  boldly  asked  his  daughter's  hand. 

One  night  when  I  was  there; 
The  language  that  I  used  that  time, 

I  think  deserves  a  frame; 
But  he  just  put  a  damper  on 

Our  quiet  little  game.      ^         , 
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^  QUIET  LITTLE  GAME.— Concluded. 

Spoken. — He  asked  me  out  in  the  hallway,  and  he  said, 
Touug  man,  how  much  money  have  you  got  to  support 
Y  daughter  as  your  wife?"  I  said,  '*How  much  are 
»u  going  to  give  .me?'*  He  said,  **  Give  you?"  Well,  he 
•uled  off,  and  hit  me  four  or  five  times,  and  every  time 
struck  me  he  said — 

This  is  what  you  don't  expect. 

And  this  is  what  you  do, 
This  is  what  will  never  fail. 

And  this  what  will  come  true. 
This  is  what  you  fondly  wish. 

His  anger  did  inflame; 
And  I  was  badly  beaten 

In  that  quiet  little  game. 

But  still  I  loved  my  Josephine, 

And  when  my  wounds  were  healed, 
I  managed  for  to  write  to  her, 

And  all  my  plans  revealed; 
One  evening,  when  'twas  dark  and  still, 

'Round  to  her  house  I  came. 
We  ran  off  and  got  married, 

For  a  quiet  little  game. 

Ipoken. — And  after  we  were  made  man  and  wife,  I 
ote  her  father  a  note  something  like  this :  Dear  Sir, 
I  gave  me  a  terrible  beating  sometime  ago ;  this  is  to 
>rm  you  that  I  am  all  right  now,  and  last  night  I  mar- 
\  your  daughter  and  her  jewelry ;  will  send  you  some 
Idlng  cake  when  we  get  one,  and — 

This  is  what  you  don't  expect, 

And  this  is  what  you  do. 
This  is  what  will  surely  fail, 

And  this  what  will  come  true. 
This  is  what  you  fondly  wish, 

A  kiss  then  I  would  claim; 
And  that's  the  way  we  finished  up 

Our  quiet  little  game. 
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THE  SIGNAL  OP  SORROW. 

BY  6EORGR  RUSSELL  JACKSON. 

Fast  to  the  front  door  knob  it  hung, 

A  snow-white  silken  bow, 
And  fltflil  wintry  breezes  swung 

Its  streamers  to  and  fro. 

The  letter-carrier  on  his  round 
The  fluttering  sign  descried ; 

His  heart  recalled  a  little  mound ; 
He  turned  away  and  sighed. 

The  signal  caught  a  woman's  eye ; 

Into  her  face  them  ^  ♦-;  i 
Alookofsrr*'       •       i;     vc 't  hy 

.1    .1  V '  .1  rhiMfn,  oa  their  way 
T.j  -c!i(t.>^    *lie  ribbon  saw; 
A'     .oe  they  hushed  tlicir  noisy  play 
And  gazed  around  in  awe. 

'♦  Step  softly,  please,  and  shout  no  more,*' 

A  little  maiden  said ; 
'•  Step  light  on  going  past  the  door, 

The  little  baby's  dead." 

The  peddler,  shouting  loud  his  ware, 

In  tones  discordant,  shrill. 
Observed  the  fluttering  ribbon  there, 

And  suddenly  grew  still. 

A  tender  looked  passed  oVr  his  face, 

A  tear  shone  in  his  eye. 
He  checked  his  horse's  noisy  pace. 

And  silently  went  by. 
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SIONAL  OP  SORROW— Concluded. 

A  man  of  books,  sedate  and  wise, 

Passed  on  to  take  the  train ; 
The  silken  signal  met  his  eyes, 

He  stopped  in  sudden  pain. 

The  meaning  of  the  sign  he  read, 

That  in  the  breeze  did  play ; 
**  God  keep  ray  little  one,"  he  said. 
And,  sighing,  went  his  way. 
If 
A  wealthy  banker  passed  the  spot, 

Its  tale  the  ribbon  told. 
And  for  a  moment  he  forgot 
•    To  think  of  stocks  and  gold. 

His  heart  recalled  a  baby  face, 

By  k'sses  oft  caressed, 
4.  tiny  form  in  creamy  lace, 

JjoXd  long  ago  to  rest. 

Thus  men  their  brotherhood  reveal, 

The  common  heart  within, 
Wfeen  they  that  touch  of  nature  feel 

♦♦  That  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
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THE  SHAMROCK. 

FITZJAMES  O'BRIEN. 

My  darling  boy  left  me  just  twelve  years  ago —  ^ 
*Twas  the  black  year  of  famine,  of  sickness  and  woe. 
When  the  crops  died  out  and  the  people  died  too, 
And  the  land  into  one  great  graveyard  grew ; 
And  our  neighbors'  faces  were  white  and  thin 
As  the  face  of  the  moon  when  she  first  comes  in ; 
And  honest  men's  hearts  were  rotten  with  blight, 
And  they  thieved  and  prowled  like  the  wolves  at  night; 
When  the  whole  land  was  dark  as  dark  could  be — 
'Twas  then  that  Donal  my  boy  left  me. 

We  were  turned  from  our  farm  where  we'd  lived  so  long 
For  we  couldn't  pay  the  rent,  and  the  law  was  so  strong, 
From  our  low  meadow  lands,  and  flax  fields  blue. 
And  the  handsome  green  hills  wher^  the  yellow  furze  grew 
And  the  honest  old  cow  that  each  evening  would  staod 
At  the  little  gate,  lowing  to  be  milked  by  my  hand ; 
And  the  small  patch  of  garden  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 
Where  Donal  grew  sweet  flowers  for  his  Colleen  Bawnj 
But  Donal  and  I  had  to  leave  all  these, 
I  to  live  with  my  father,  and  he  to  cross  the  seas. 

For  Donal  was  as  proud  as  any  king's  son. 
And  swore  he'd  not  stand  by  and  see  such  wrongs  don^ 
But  would  seek  a  fortune  out  in  the  wide,  wide  west, 
Where  the  honest  can  find  labor  and  the  weary  rest ; 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  able  why  then  he'd  send  for  jne 
To  rest  my  poor  old  head  in  his  home  across  the  sea; 
And  then  his  young  face  flushed  like  a  June  sky  at  da^ 
As  he  said  that  he  was  thinking;  how  his  Colleen  Bawn 
Could  come  along  to  help  me  keep  the  house  straight. 
For  he  knew  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  she'd  promls( 
him  to  wait. 

I  think  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood  that  blessed  day. 
With  his  pale  smiling  face,  upon  the  Limerick  quay, 
And  I  lying  on  his  breast,  with  his  long  curly  hair 
Blowing  all  about  my  shoulders,  as  if  to  keep  me  there 
And  the  quivering  of  his  -lip,  that  he  tried  to  keep 
proud,  [Crow 

Not  because  of  his  old  mother,  but  the  idle  curia 
Then  the  hoisting  of  the  anchor,  and  the  flapping  of  the  si 
And  the  stopping  of  my  heart  when  the*  wild  Irish  wai 
From  the  mothers  and  the  children  and  kinsfolk  on  thei| 
Told  me  plainer  than  all  words  that  my  darling  was 
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in  years  went  dragging  by,  and  I  heard  but  now  and 

then — 
)r  my  Donal,  though  a  brave  boy,  was  no  scholar  with 

his  pen; 
it  He  sent  me  kindly  words,  and  bade  me  not  despair., 
ad  sometimes  sent  me  money,  perhaps  more  than  h^ 

could  spare ; 
1 1  waited  and  I  prayed  until  it  came  to  pass 
I  at  rather  Pat  wanted  me  one  Sunday  After  mass, 
hen  I  went,  a  little  fearsome,  to  the  back  vestry-room, 
here  his  reverence  sat  a-smiling  like  a  sunflower  in  the 

gloom, 
len  he  up  and  told  me — God  bless  him ! — ^that  my  boy 
id  sent  to  bring  me  over,  and  I  nearly  died  for  joy. 

I  day.  I  was  half  crazed  as  I  wandered  through  the 

house; 
le  dropping  of  the  sycamore  seeds,  or  the  scramble  of 

a  mouse 
trilled  through  me  like  a  gun-shot;  I  durst  not  look 

behind, 
r  the  pale  face  of  my  darling  was  always  in  my  mind, 
e  pale  face  so  sorrowflil,  the  eyes  so  large  and  dark, 
id  soft  shining  as  the  dews  are  in  young  Lord  Massey's 

park ; 
d  the  long  chestnut  hair  blown  loosely  by  the  wind, 

I  this   seemed  at  my  shoulder,   and  I  dare  not  look 

behind, 

I I  said  in  my  own  heart,  it  is  but  the  second  sight 
the  day  when  I  shall  kiss  him,  all  beautiful  and  bright. 

en  I  made  my  box  ready  to  go  across  the  sea, 

'  boy  had  sent  a  ticket,  so  my  passage  it  was  free ; 

t  all  the  time  I  longed  that  some  little  gift  I  had 

take  across  the  ocean  to  my  own  dear  lad ; 
3in,  or  a  chain,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
5t  to  'mind  the  poor  boy  of  the  land  he'd  left  behind ; 
t  I  was  too  poor  to  buy  them,  so  I'd  nothing  left  to  do 
t  to  go  to  the  old  farm,  the  homestead  that  he  knew — 

the  handsome  green  hill  where  my  Donal  used  to  play, 
d  cut  a  sod^of  shamrock  for  the  exile  far  away. 

through  the  voyage  I  nursed  it,  and  watered  it  each 
day, 
d  kept  its  green  leaves  sheltered  from  the  salt-sea  spray, 
d  I*d  bring  it  upon  deck  when  the  sun  was  shining  fair, 

watch  its  triple  leaflets  opening  slowly  In.the  airGoOQle 
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At  first  the  sailors  laughed  at  ray  little  sod  of  grass, 
Biit  whf^n  they  knew  my  object  they  gently  let  me  pass; 
And  the  ladies  in  the  cabin  were  very  kind  to  me — 
They  made  me  tell  the  story  of  my  boy  across  the  sea; 
So  I  told  them  of  my  Donal,  and  his  fair  manly  face, 
Till  bare  speaking  of  my  darling  made  sunshine  in  the 
place. 

We  landed  at  the  Battery  in  New  York's  big  bay, 
The  sun  was  shining  grandly,  and  the  wharves  looked  gay; 
l>ut  I  could  see  no  sunshine  nor  beauty  in  the  place. 
What  I  only  cared  to  look  on  was  DonaFs  sweet  face; 
But  in  all  the  great  crowd,  and  I  turned  everywhere, 
I  ould  not  see  a  sign  of  him — nay  darling  was  not  there. 
I  csked  the  men  around  me  to  go  and  find  my  son, 
But  they  only  stared  and  laughed,  and  left  me  one  by  one, 
Till  at  last  an  old  countryman  came  up  to  me  and  said— 
llow  could  I  live  to  hear  it? — ^that  Donal  was  dead  I 

The  shamrock  sod  is  growing  on  Calvary's  hillside, 
It  grows  above  the  breast  of  my  darling  and  my  pride; 
And  on  summer  days  I  sit  by  the  headstone  all  day, 
With  my  heart  growing  old  and  my  head  growing  gray. 
And  I  watch  the  dead  leaves  as  they  whirl  from  the  trees, 
And  wonder  why  it  is  that  I  can't  die  like  these ; 
But  I  think  that  this  same  winter,  and  from  my  heart  1 

hope, 
I'll  be  lyina:  nice  and  quiet  upon  Calvary's  slope, 
With  my  darling  close  beside  me  underneath  the  trickliDg 

dew, 
And  the  shamrocks  creeping  pleasantly  above  us  two. 


THE  WORLD  IS  PULL  OP  ROSES. 

A  JAMAICA  FARMER. 

The  summer  wind  is  sniffn'  round  the  bloomin'  locus  treea 
And  the  clover  in  the  pastur*  is  a  big  day  for  the  bees, 
And  they  ben  a-swiggin'-honey,  above-board  and  onth 

sly,  ^ 

Till  thoy  stutter  iu  their  buzzin',  and  staeger  as  they  IK/j 
They  flicker  on  the  fence-rail  'pears  to  jvist  spit  onfil 

wings. 
And  roll  up  his  feathers,  by  the  sassy  way  he  sings; 
And  the  hoss-fly  is  a-wettin'  up  his  fore  legs  for  bi*. 
And  the  ofi'-mare  is  a-switchin'  all  of  her  tail  they  Uu 
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You  can  hear  the  blackbirds  jawin*  as  they  f oiler  up  the 

plow — 
Oh!  they're  bound  to  git  their  breakfast,  and  they're  not 

a-carin*  how; 
So  they  quarrel  in  the  ftirrers,  and  they  quarrel  on  the 

wing — 
Bat  they're  peaceabler  in  pot-pies  than  in  any  other  thing. 
And  it's  when  I  git  my  shot-gun  drawed  up  in  stiddy  rest, 
She's  as  full  of  tribbleation  as  a  yaller-jackets  nest ; 
And  a  few  shots  before  dinner,  when  the  sun*s  a  shinin* 

right. 
Seems  to  kinder-sorter  sharpen  up  a  feller's  appetite ! 

They's  ben  a  heap  o'  rain,  but  the  sun's  out  to-day. 
And  the  clouds  of  the  wet  spell  is  all  cleared  away, 
And  the  woods  is  all  the  greener,  and  the  grass  is  greener 

still; 
It  may  rain  agin  to-morrow,  but  I  don't  think  it  will. 
Some  says  the  crops  is  ruined,  and  the  corn's  drownded     * 

out. 
And  prophesy  the  wheat  will  be  a  failure,  without  doubt ; 
But  the  kind  Providence  that  has  never  failed  as  yet. 
Will  be  on  hand  once  more,  at  the  'leventh  hour,  I  bet ! 

Does  the  medder  lark  complain,  as  he  swims  high  and  dr^, 
Through  the  waves  of  the  wind  and  the  blue  of  the  sky? 
Docs  the  quail  sit  up  and  whistle  in  a  disappointed  way, 
Or  hang  his  head  in  silence  and  sorrow  all  the  day? 
Is  the  chipmunk's  health  a-failin'?    Does  he  walk,  or  does  * 

he  run? 
Don't  the  buzzards  ooze  around  up  there  just  like  they've 

alius  done? 
[s  there  anything  the  matter  with  the  roosters  lungs  or 

voice? 
[>rt  a  mortal  be  complainin'  when  dumb  animals  rejoice? 

Then  let  us,  one  and  all,  be  contented  with  our  lot ; 
Ftily  is  here  this  morning,  and  the  sun  is  shining  hot, 
!)h !  let  us  fill  our  hearts  up  with  the  glory  of  the  day, 
\n<l  banish  every  doubt  and  care  and  sorrow  far  away ! 
JThatever  be  oiir  station,  with  Providence  for  guide, 
»Qch  fine  circumstances  ort  to  make  us  satisfied; 
for  €he  world  is  ftiU  of  rosfes,  and  the  roses  fUll.of  dew, 
Lnd  the  dew  is  fUU  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me 
and  you.    ^  ogtzed  by  Google 
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TOP  O'THE  MORNIN'. 

BY  JOHN  iX>CK^. 

[The  incident  which  prompted  the  writing  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  on  his  returs 
from  a  visit  to  Ireland.  On  the  voyage  eastward,  my 
friend  ms^de  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  Irishman,  who,  in 
his  frank  and  candid  way,  told  him  that  he  had  been  Sn 
years  residing  in  '*  the  States,"  and  that  he  was  thengoinj: 
home  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  the  Old  Land. 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The  old  man's  deep 
anxiety  to  see  Ireland  once  more  made  my  friend  take  a 
special  interest  in  him.  The  night  before  the  boat  reache^i 
the  Irish  shore,  they  both  remained  on  deck,  and  as  ib 
dawning  broke,  they  were  rewarded  for  their  weary  vi;n 
by  beholding  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Irish  coast.  TIi 
sight  awakened  the  old  man's  slumbering  enthusiasm,  an^ 
his  first  impassioned  exclamation  was:  "The  topo'tbi 
momin'  to  you,  Ireland,  alanna ! "] 

Than-a-mo  Dhia !  but  there  it  is ! 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland — 
God's  angels  lifting  the  nighrs  black  veil 

From  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  my  sireland ! 
O  Ireland !  isn't  it  grand  you  look, 

Like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adornin*. 
And  with  all  the  pent  up  love  of  my  heart, 

I  bid  you  the  top  o'  the  mornin' ! 

This  one  brief  hour  pays  lavishly  back 

For  many  a  year  of  mourning ; 
I'd  almost  venture  another  flight, 

There's  so  much  joy  in  returning — 
"Watching  out  for  the  hallowed  shore, 

All  other  attractions  scornin* ; 
O  Ireland,  don't  you  hear  me  shout? 

I  bid  you  the  top  o'  the  momin' ! 

Ho,  ho !  upon  Cleana's  shelving  strand, 

The  surges  are  grandly  beating ; 
And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 

To  give  us  the  klndl/  greeting ; 
In  to  the  shore  the  sea  birds  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping, 
And  out  from  the  cliff's  with  welcome  charged 

A  million  waves  come  trooping. 
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TOP  O*  THE  MORNIN*— Concluded. 

0  kindly,  generous  Irish  land, 
So  leal,  and  fair,  and  loving, 

No  wonder  the  wandering  Celt  should  think 

And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving  I 
The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold. 

Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it, 
But  the  heart  will  sigh  for  th^  absent  land 

Where  the  love  lights  first  illumed  it  I 

And  doesn't  old  Cove  look  charming  there, 
Watching  the  wild  waves'  motion ; 

Leaning  her  back  up  against  the  hills. 
And  the  tip  of  her  toes  in  the  ocean  I 

1  wonder  I  don't  hear  Shandon's  bells — 
Ah,  maybe  their. chiming's  over. 

For  it's  many  a  year  since  I  began 
The  life  of  a  Western  rover ! 

For  thirty  summers,  asthore  machree, 

Those  hills  I  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne'er  met  my  vision,  save  when  they  rose 

Over  memory's  dim  horizon ; 
E'en  so,  'twas  grand  and  fair  they  seemed 

In  the  landscape  spread  before  me ; 
But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 

To  see  Texas'  sky  still  o'er  me. 

Ah,  often  upon  the  Texas  plains. 

When  the  day  and  the  chase  were  over, 
My  thoughts  would  fly  o'er  the  weary  wave 

And  around  this  coast  line  hover ! 
And  the  prayer  would  rise,  that  some  future^  day, 

All  danger  and  doubting  scornin', 
I  might  help  to  win  for  my  native  land 

The  light  of  young  Liberty's  mornin'. 

Now  fuller  and  truer  the  shore  line  shows — 

Was  ever  a  scene  so  splendid? 
I  feel  the  breath  of  the  Munster  breeze — 

Thank  God  my  exile's  ended  I 
Old  scenes,  old  songs,  old  friends  again, 

The  vale  and  the  cot  I  was  born  in ! 
O  Ireland !  up  from  my^  heart  of  hearts, 

I  bid  you  the  top  o'  the  mornin'  I 
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LIFE'S  STORY. 

JOHN  6.  8AXB. 

Say,  what  is  life?    *Tis  to  be  born : 
A  helpless  babe  to  greet  the  light 

With  a  sharp  wail,  as  if  the  morn 
Foretold  a  cloudy  noon  and  night; 

To  weep,  iio  sleep,  and  weep  again, 

With  sunily  smiles  between — and  then? 

And  then  apace  the  infant  gro^s 
To  be  a  laughing,  sprightly  boy, 

Happy,  despite  his  little  woes. 
Were  he  but  conscious  of  his  joy ! 

To  be,  in  short,  from  two  to  ten, 

A  merry,  moody  child — and  then? 

And  then  in  coat  and  trowsers  clad, 
To  learn  to  say  the  decalogue. 

And  break  it,  an  unthinking  lad. 
With  mirth  and  mischief  all  agog ; 

A  truant  oft  by  field  and  fen. 

And  capture  butterflies — and  then? 

And  then  increased  in  strength  and  size, 
To  be,  anon,  a  youth  fall  grown, 

A  hero,  in  his  mother's  eyes, 
A  younf  Apollo  in  his.  own; 

To  imitate  the  ways  of  men 

In  fashionable  sin — and  then? 

And  then,  at  last,  to  be  a  man, 
To  fall  in  love,  to  woo  and  wed! 

With  seething  brain  to  scheme  and  plan 
To  gather  gold  or  toil  for  bread; 

To  sue  for  fame  with  tongue  and  pen. 

And  gain  or  lose  the  prize — and  then? 

And  then  in  gray  and  wrinkled  eld. 
To  mourn  the  speed  of  life's  decline; 

To  praise  the  scenes  our  youth  beheld. 
And  dwell  in  memory  of  lang  syne, 

To  dream  awhile  of  darkened  ken. 

To  drop  into  his  grave — and  then? 
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DOT  HOBOKEN  BUCKET. 

OOFTY  GOOFT. 

How  dear  to  rny  heart  vos  somedings  I  rememper, 

Dot  habbened  to  habben  ven  I  vos  a  pby, 
TJnd  10  madder  jusd  now  vos  dot  May  or  Decemper, 

Venefer  I  dink  of  dem  alvays  prlngs  joy. 
Dot  prings  back  old  dimes  mit  id's  fond  recollections, 

Vec  I  vos  a  poy.     Funny  dings  I  cood  dell, 
Blen(^  funny  enuff  to  drofe  off  dejection, 

Bottd  dot  Hoboken  bucket  der  poys  all  know*d  veil. 
Dot  Hoboken  bucket,  dot  tin-cofered  bucket, 
Dot  lager  beer  bucket  der  poys  all  know*d  veil. 

Dei  bucket  vos  grisdened  der  Hoboken  bucket, 
Aldough  from  Hoboken  dot  nefer  did  came ; 
-  *P  vas  simbly  Hoboken — dot  vos  made  in  Bawduckct — 
Pecause  der  poys  shoos*d  for  to  gafe  dot  a  name. 
T)  vas  indended  for  vater,  bud  dot  nefer  held  any, 

For  der  poys  use  to  use  dot  to  send  oud  for  bier ; 
Dey'd  sot  round  der  hose  cart,  no  madder  how  many, 
Und  der  bucket  vos  kebt  alvays  full  nefer  fear. 
Dot  Hoboken  bucket,  dot  leedle  old  bucket. 
Dot  ninedeea  quard  bucket  kebt  full,  nefer  fear. 

Dey'd  sot  und  dold  shdories,  mitoud  cares  or  sorrow ; 
Around  der  big  shdofe  dey  puild  casdles  in  Shbain, 
Und  dey'd  sung  lods  of  songs— nefer  dink  boud  der  mor< 
row, 
Und  embdy  der  bucket  und  fill  dot  again. 
You  ddlk  aboud  neckdar — how  goot  dot  bier  dasted ! 

I*fe  pud  avay  efryding  since  in  my  dime, 
Vine,  prandy  und  gin — a  hole  lod  of  shduff  vasted— 
Ah,  dot  Hoboken-bucket-bier  dot  vos  suplime ! 
Dot  rusd-colored  bucket,  dot  dusd-colored  bucket, 
Dot  hose-cart  house  bucket-beer  dot  vos  suplime ! 

Dot's  a  long  dime  ago,  und  dot  bucket  vas  proken, 

Und  der  hose-cart-house  now  vas  a  ding  of  der  basd ; 
Der  poys  dem  vos  men — some's  vent  off  to  Hoboken, 

Heafeu  or  elsevere — vere  ve'll  all  vent  at  lasd ;  _ 
But  dem  old  dime  rocks,  dem  vos  dear  to  rememper. 

Dough  dem  habbened  to  habben  von  I  vos  a  poy. 
So  venefer  I  dink  of  dot,  June  or  Novemper, 

Dot  Hoboken  bucket  I'll  dink  of  mit  joy. 
Dot  Hoboken  bucket,  dot  tin-cofered  bucket, 
Dot  old-dimes-rocks  bucket,  I'll  dink  of  mit  Joy. 
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THE  QUEEN  OP  HEARTS. 

BY  WM.  DEVERE. 

Mud-Stained  and  torn,  upon  the  sidewalk  lying, 
Stripped  of  the  beauty  of  your  regal  parts, 

But  still  the  whirl  of  fortunes'  wheel  defying, 
I  And  (this  morn)  the  tattered  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Where  now,  I  wonder,  are  your  old  companions? 

The  fifty-one  inseparable  friends — 
In  beer  saloons,  or  rocky  mountain  canjrons  — 

At  sea — or  at  the  earth's  remotest  ends. 

Like  Israel's  tribe  they're  tossed  about  and  scattered 
Even  the  very  Kings  might  prove  unclean ; 

But  you,  old  Queen  of  Hearts,  (though  mud  bespilr 
tered), 
Every  moment  prove  yourself  a  Queen. 

Who  knows  but  sometimes  jewelled  fingers  shuffled 
The  pack,  in  which  you  held  a  solid  place ; 

Who  knows,  what  placid  tempers  you  have  ruffled, 
At  whist,  by  trumping  an  obtrusive  ace. 

And  when  the  higher  honors  all  were  hoarded, 
And  you  were  Queen,  indeed,  of  all  the  pack. 

How  proudly  did  you  take  the  last  trick  boarded, 
How,  (like  a  woman),  did  you  win  the  Jack? 

And  then  how  fondly  was  your  face  regarded. 
By  him,  who  first  beheld  the  crimson  blush 

Of  you,  when  he  had  doubtingly  discarded 
A  spade,  and  drawn  to  hearts  to  fill  a  fiush. 

I  might  recall  the  evening  blythe  and  merry, 
We  passed  beneath  the  sparkling  chandelier ; 

You  played  "high  up"  with  "red  and  black"  and 
sherry. 
But  you  dropped  at  last  to  peanuckle  and  beer. 

And  then  they  say  that  cards  are  evil's  marrow, 
And  card  players  too  sometimes  commit  a  sin ;         ' 

But  you,  old  girl,  yes  you,  when  turned  to  faro. 
You  sometimes  caused   "  a  stack  of  blues  "  to  win. 

And  now,  ah !  well,  no  sermon  need  I  utter. 
Enough  to  know  you've  lost  your  winning  arts. 

And  poor  and  helpless,  sank  into  the  gutter. 
Like  many  another  luckless — Queen  of  Hearts. 
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ONLY  A  BOX. 

Only  a  box,  secure  and  strong, 
Hoil^h  and  wooden  and  six  feet  long ; 
Lying  here  in  the  drizzling  rain, 
Waiting  to  take  the  up-bound  train. 

Only  its  owner,  just  inside, 
Cold  and  livid,  and  glassy  eyed ; 
Little  to  him  if  the  train  be  late  I 
Nothing  has  he  to  do  but  wait. 

Only  an  open  grave,  somewhere, 
Ready  to  close  when  he  gets  there; 
Turfs  and  grasses  and  flowerlets  sweet, 
Ready  to  press  them  'neath  their  feet. 

Only  a  band  of  friends  at  home, 
Waiting  to  see  the  traveler  come; 
Naught  he  will  tell  of  distant  lands ; 
He  cannot  even  press  their  hands. 

He  has  no  stories  weird  and  bright, 
He  has  no  gifts  for  a  child's  delight; 
He  did  not  come  with  anything; 
He  had  not  even  himself  to  bring. 

Yet  they  will  softly  him  await. 
And  he  will  move^bout  in  state; 
They  will  give  him,  when  he  appears, 
Love  and  pity  and  tender  tears. 

Only  a  box,  secure  and  strong. 
Rough  and  wooden  and  six  feet  long ; 
Angels  guide  that  soulless  breast 
Into  a  long  and  peaceful  rest  I 
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THE  OLD  APPLE  TREE. 

In  the  old  house  at  home  where  I  first  sav  the  light, 

And  spent  all  my  happiest  time, 
There  grew  an  old  apple  tree  grand  in  its  might — 

I  was  always  a-trying  to  climb; 
On  the  trees  all  around,  luscious  fruit  could  be  found. 

The  pear,  the  plum,  and  the  peach; 
But  the  sweetest  to  me  was  the  fruit  of  the  tree 

That  grew  so  far  out  of  my  reach. 

One  fair  summer's  day,  as  I  longingly  gazed, 

At  the  apples  so  temptingly  red, 
I  resolved  to  have  one  with  its  cheek  to  the  sun, 

In  the  branches  far  over  my  head; 
I  struggled  and  fought,  I  foolishly  thought, 

There  was  ne'er  such  an  apple  before — 
But,  alas,  I  soon  found,  when  I  brought  it  to  the  ground, 

That  my  prize  was  decayed  at  the  core. 

I've  seen  men  and  their  ways,  since  those  innocent  days, 

Some  who  are  struggling  for  fame; 
In  my  fancy  I  see,  though  they're  climbing  the  tree. 

The  end  will  be  often  the  same; 
They  may   push   past  the  weak,  they  may  grasp  what 
they  seek. 

To  find  when  their  labor  is  o'er, 
That  for  all  they  have  done,  the  prize  they  have  won — 

Is  an  apple,  decayed  at  the  core. 

So  many  a  time,  my  mad  boyish  climb 
Has  been  food  for  reflection  to  me; 

Often  I've  thought  of  the  lesson  I  bought, 
When  I  climbed  up  the  old  apple  tree. 
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GROWING  OLD. 

OOPTY  GOOFT. 

I'm  siddlng  to-nighd  in  my  big  shair, 

A-dinking  of  dimes  vent  by, 
Und,  dough  dere*s  a  shmile  ubon  my  face, 

Vay  down  in  my  heart's  a  sigh. 
I'm  dinking  of  friends  of  gone-by  days, 

Of  bleasures  I  hafe  seen, 
Und  dink,  could  I  leef  dot  ofer  agin, 

How  differend  mighd  dot  been. 

I'm  dinking  of  all  der  years  flown  basd, 

Of  der  faces  I'fe  looked  ubon, 
Of  beebles  dot  know'd  vot  friendship  meant — 

Good  beebles  died  und  gone. 
I'm  dinking  of  dimes  ven  I  vas  a  poy 

In  der  shreed  long,  long  ago, 
Und  vonder  of  really  I'm  growing  old — 

Vy  ef 'ryvon  dolds  me  so. 

I  vonder  how  vos  id  I  walk  so  shlow 

Vere  I  used  to  run  so  fasd ; 
Vot  makes  me  lately  got  dired  so  quick, 

Vy  my  shdrengd  dot  vill  nod  lasd ; 
Und  how  dot  vos  I  don'd  can  see, 

Of  my  shbeckdicles  was  ashdray ; 
Und  vy  my  head  was  gidding  so  paid. 

My  hair  vos  durning  so  gray? 

Vy  I  vos  so  careful  mit  my  shange, 

Mit  shlibbers  I  dook  more  ease ;  I 

Der  leedle  vons  say  **  Grandpa  "  to  me 

As  dey  glusder  round  my  knees? 
Yes,  I'm  growing  old !    Dot  vos  no  use,  J 

Der  druid  dot  must  be  dold ; 
I  found  dot  more  oud  ef 'ry  day, 

For  sure  I'm  growing  old. 
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PBA   GIAOOMO. 

BY  BOBERT  BUCHANAN. 

Alas,  Fra  Giacomo, 

Too  late !  but  follow  me    *    *    * 
Hush !  .draw  the  curtain — so ! 

She  is  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 
Poor  little  lady.     She  lies, 
All  the  twilight  gone  out  of  her  eyes ! 
But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft, 

Gray,  meditative  expression, 
Which  you  must  have  noticed  so  oft 

Thro*  the  peep-hole  at  confession. 
How  saintly  she  looks,  how  meek ! 

Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death 

I  fancy  I  feel  her  breath, 
As  I  kiss  her  on  the  cheek. 

To  holy  for  we,  by  far  I 
As  cold  and  as  pure  as  a  star, 

Not  fashioned  for  pressing  and  kissing, 
But  made  for  a  heavenly  crown »    *   *   * 

Ay,  Father,  let  us  go  down 


But  first,  if  you  please,  your  blessing. 

*   *   *    Wine?  No?  Come,  come,  you  must ! 
Blessing  it  with  your  prayers, 

You'll  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust. 
To  the  health  of  the  saint,  up  stairs. 

My  heart  is  aching  so, 
And  I  feel  so  weary  and  sad, 
Through  the  blow  that  I  have  had  I 

You'll  sit,  Fra  Giacomo? 


Heigho !  'tis  now  six  summers 

Since  I  saw  that  angel  and  married  her — 
I  was  passing  rich  and  I  carried  her 

Offin  the  face  of  allcomers.     *   ♦   *    ^ 

So  fresh,  yet  so  brimming  with  soul ! 
A  sweeter  morsel  I.swear, 

Never  made  the  dull  black  coal 
Of  a  monk's  eye  glitter  and  glare.     *   *   * 
Your  pardon-ruay,  Ifceep  your  chair ! — 
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A  jest!  but  a  jest  I    *   *  *    Very  trtie, 

It  is  hardly  becoming  to  jest, 

And  that  saint  up  stairs  at  rest — 
Her  soul  may  be  listening,  too ! 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted, 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted 
That  golden-hair'd  angel,  and  solely 
Because  she  was  zealous  and  holy  I 
Night  and  noon  and  morn 

She  devoted  herself  to  piety — 
Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn 

Or-t?hun  her  husband's  society ; 
But  the  clifcims  of  her  soul  superseded 
All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed. 
And  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
From  the  level  of  lustful  clay. 
And  she  trembled  lest  earthly  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aves  Siud paters! 
Sweet  dove !     She  so  fluttered  in  flying 

To  avoid  the  black  vapors  of  Hell, 
So  bent  on  self-sanctfying — 
That  she  never  thought  of  trying 

To  save  her  poor  husband  as  well ! 
And  while  she  was  named  and  elected 

For  place  on  the  heavenly  roll, 
I  (beast  that  I  was)  suspected 

Her  manner  of  saving  her  soul — 
So  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
What  did  I  (blasphemer)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk, 

(Whom  I  managed  for)  that  very  day 

(To  get  safely  out  of  the  way), 
And  seat  me  half  sober,  half  drunk. 
With  the  cowl  drawn  over  my  face, 
In  the  Father  Confessor's  place.     *  ♦  ♦ 
Ehu!  henedicUe! 

In  her  beautiful,  sweet  simplicity. 
With  that  pensive,  gray  expression, 
She  sigbfUlly  knelt  at  confession — 
While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled, 

And  dug  my  nails  in  my  palm, 
And  heard  with  averted  head 

The  horrible  words  come  calm — 
Each  word  was  a  serpent's  sting; 

But  wrapped  in  my  gloomy  gown, 
I  sat  like  a  marble  thing 

As  she  muttered  your  name.  ofel^OiQrtgle 
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IV. 

More  wine,  Fra  Giacomo? 

One  cup— as  you  love  me !    No? 

Come,  drink !  'twill  bring  the  streaks 

Of  crimson  back  to  your  cheeks. 

Come !  drink  again  to  the  saint, 

Whose  virtues  you  loved  to  paint ; 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed, 
With  the  soft,  sweet,  gray  expression 
You  saw  and  admired  at  confession — 

Lies  poisonedj  overhead ! 


Sit  still— or,  by  God,  you  die ! 
Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  you  and  I 

Have  settled  accounts  in  a  fine, 

Pleasant  fashion,  over  our  wine — 
Stir  not,  and  seek  not  to  fly — 

Nay  whether  or  not  you  are  mine ! 
Thank  Montepulciano  for  giving 

Your  death  in  such  delicate  sips — 
*Tis  not  every  monk  ceases  living 

With  so  pleasant  a  taste  on  his  lips — 
But  lest  Montepulciano  unsurely  should  kiss, 

Take  this !— and  this !— and  this  I 


*   *   *    Raise  him ;  and  cast  him,  Pietro, 
Into  the  deep  canal  below ; 
You  can  be  secret  lad,  I  know    *   *   * 
And,  hark  you,  then  to  the  convent  go — 
.  Bid  every  bell  in  the  con\rent  toll, 
And  the  monks  say  mass  for  your  mistress*  soul. 
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OONEY  ISLAND  DOWN  DER  BAY.      * 

A  Long  Way  after  "  Bingen." 
By  George  Hoey.  Recited  Jby  Gus  Williams. 

A  soldier  ov  der  Deutsch  Brigade  was  so  drunk  he  dumble 

down; 
He  vos  in  a  lager  beer  saloon  yust  underneath  the  ground, 
Und  he  vos  eatin*  pread  und  cheese  at  a  most  ridiculous  rate, 
Und  efery  drink  he  got  dat  night  vos  put  down  on  der 

shlate ; 
But  a  policeman  shtood  peslde  him,  and  gave  him  such  a 

rub, 
Und  said  it  was  der  same  old  drunk,  und  baked  him  mit 

his  glub ; 
Und  den  he  kicked  him  mit  his  hand,  but  all  dot  he  could 

say, 
Vos,  **  I  come  from  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der  Bay. 

**  Tell  my  vife  she  needn't  vait  for  me,  I  vont  be  home  to- 
night, 
I  vos  sit  me  mit  a  man  vot*s  sick,  vot  yesterday  vos  tight ; 
For  my  vather  vos  a  sucker,  und  he'd  go  to  his  old  trunk 
Und  get  his  old  plack  pottle  out,  und  den  he'd  get  blind 

drunk. 
But  ven  he  died  und  left  us,  on.  account  ov  his  ill-health, 
I  let  dem  dake  yust  vot  dey  vould,  out  ov  my  vather's 

vealth — 
But  I  kept  dot  old  plack  pottle,  and  I've  got  it  to  dis  day — 
Und  it's  empty  now,  at  Coney  Island,  Coney  Island  down 
der  Bay. 

"Tell  my  brothers  and  combanions,  ven  der  early  boat 

comes  down, 
Und  prings  der  New  York  papers  to  dot  fairest  Coney 

Town, 
Yust  to  look  among  der  items,  vere  everything  is  fame ; 
Und  heading  der  Bolice  Rebort,  he's  sure  to  found  my    i 

name.  ! 

Tell  him  not  to  gry  about  it,  put  mit  joy  der  news  to  hail, 
Und  iv  he's  going  der  gome  to  town,  be  sure  and  prini: 

my  bail ;  "  I 

But  dell  him,  ov  you  please,  sir,  dot  der  last  vorlls  as  I 

say, 
Vos,  I  gome  vrom  Coney  Island,  Coney  Island  down  der    ; 


Bay. 
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OdNET  ISLAND,  &c.— Concluded. 

**  Say  dot  in  der  Toombs  around  me,  vos  an  awful  lot  ov 

beats, 
Vot  vos  going  to  der  *  Island,' — I  guess  dot  means  dere 

gountry  seats— 
Und  some  vos  dere  vor  murder,  und  was  going  to  feel  der 

cords, 
Und  a  lot  of  vancy  vellers,  on  account  ov  many  frauds ; 
Und  some  vos  young  und  suddenly  vos  brought  to  Centre 

shtreet, 
Und  chucked  into  der  little  cell,  vot  didn't  got  ten  feet ; 
But  some  vos  dere  vor  getting  drunk,  und  der  fine  dey 

gouldn't  pay — 
Und  one  had  gome  vrom  Coney,  Coney'  Island  down  der 

Bay. 

**  Dere's  another,  not  a  brother,  but  a  yoUy  vriend  ov 

mine, 
Ve  used  to  shtart  oud  5fery  night  und  flghd  it  on  dfs  line ; 
Und  somedimes  he'd  get  drunkest,  und  as  drough   der 

shtreets  ve'd  roam, 
Ve'd  shtop  at  Neddy  Gilmore's,  und  den  see  each  odder 

home. 
Dell  him  dot  I'm  hunkee-doree,  but  I  vish  dot  he  vos  here, 
Und  ve'd  shtart  oud  do-morrow  night,  drinking  lager  bier ; 
But  tell  him,  ov  you  blease,  sir,  der  last  vords  dot  I  say, 
Vos,  just  to  vait  vor  me  at  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der 

Bay." 

De  soldier  ov  der  Deutsch  Brigade  was  got  him  putty 

tight, 
Und  der  landlord  said  ha  wanted  to  know  "  if  he  vos  going 

to  shtay  all  night ; 
He  was  a  yolly  bummer,  a  beat  he  vos  de  dinks. 
He  never  liked  a  customer  vot  shtood  him  up  for  drinks." 
Der  policenjan  took  him  py  der  neck,  and  set  him  on  his 

veet,     ' 
Und  den  he  kicked  him  mit  his  glub,  und  sent  him  in  der 

shtreet ; 
But  he  veil  into  der  gutter,  und  der  lasd  vord  vot  he  say, 
Vosg  **  Take  me  home  to  Coney,  Coney  Island  down  der 

Bay." 
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HIS  LAST  CASE. 

BY  S.  S.  DAWES. 

Judge  Grepson,  old,  most  strange  to  say, 

Was  never  known  to  laugh  or  smile ; 
His  feelings  mirth  could  never  sway, 

Nor  anecdote  his  mind  beguile. 
The  lawyers  whom  he  met  in  court, 

Would  cease  their  jokes  when  he  drew  nigh; 
The  old  judge  was  averse  to  sport, 

And  ne'er  indulged  in  levity. 

Promptly  each  morn  he*d  take  his  seat, 

Though  it  might  rain,  it  mattered  not; 
Though  freezing  snow  lay  on  the  street, 

When  duty  call'd  he  ne'er  forgot. 
At  certain  hours,  when  evening  came, 

He'd  close  his  books  and  homeward  go ; 
He  courted  not  applause  or  fame, 

And  turned  away  from  pomp  and  show. 

Froip  conversation  he  refrain'd. 

And  ne'er  would  stop  to  talk  with  any ; 
None  to  his  cottage  entrance  gained, 

Though  access  had  been  sought  by  many. 
The  post  he  held  was  not  devised 

Through  influential  friends  of  note : 
Electioneering  he  despised, 

And  never  bought  or  begg'd  a  vote. 

To  him  his  seat  was  first  assign'd. 

Because  constituents  in  him  saw 
A  sound  discriminating  mind, 

Which  could  interpret  well  the  law. 
They  knew  him  honest  in  intent, 

And  would  not  swerve  from  what  he  thought. 
In  law,  he  knew  no  sentiment. 

Nor  could  his  rulings  e'er  be  bought. 

It  chanced  one  day  there  was  arraign'd. 

Before  his  court  a  woman  frail ; 
Some  one  against  her  had  complained. 

But  none  had  heard  her  piteous  ^ale. 
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All  clad  in  meagre  shreds  of  woe, 
She  looked  the  picture  of  despair; 

Upon  her  cheek  was  seen  a  glow — 
A  flush — that  told  her  end  was  near. 

The  old  judge  slowly  took  his  seat, 

And  turning  to  the  lawyers,  said : 
**  I  would  of  ye  this  morn  entreat, 

That  cases  brought  be  not  delayed — 
Consume  no  time  in  long  debate  — 

Waste  not  your  words  in  vain  display — 
And  thus  youll  prove  considerate. 

For  one  who  is  not  well  to-day." 

**  Is  this  the  woman?  "  queried  he— 

**  Who  has  her  case?    What's  her  oflfense? 
A  tramp  she  seems — from  whence  came  she?" 

The  woman  answered — "Indigence"^ 
And  pausing,  looked  in  mut^  amaze, 

Staring  his  honor  tall  in  face ; 
His  eyes  returned  her  curious  gaze. 

But  statue-like  he  sat  in  place. 

"Chance,  judge,"  continued  she,  **has  brought 

My  wayward  steps  long  prone  to  stray, 
Before  your  honor  and  this  court — 

O,  that  they'd  stray'd  some  other  way  I 
Defense,  O,  judge  can't  come  from  me, 

For  I  am  what  the  world  calls  base; 
A  poor  lost  waif  as  you  may  see — 

A  Theodora  in  disgrace  I 

I'm  dying,  judge— behold  my  cheek- 
Death's  signet  seal  is  grav'd  thereon ; 

Though  law  may  on  me  vengeance  wreak. 
Its  rulings  I  regard  with  scorn. 

I  long  for  rest  which  soon  must  come, 
If  portents  can  my  end  foretell ; 

Though  life  be  sweet — so  sweet  to  some, 
To  me  'tis  torture  worse  than  hell," 

A  hacking  cough  her  language  drown'd — 
The  judge's  eye-lids  seem'd  to  fall 

As  he  beheld  her  wrap  around 
Her  thin,  scant  form  a  tattered  shawl. 
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Anon,  when  voice  its  utterance  gained, 
Her  words  were  tremulous  and  weak ; 

Their^rating  sound  the  audience  pain'd, 
As  she  again  essayed  to  speak. 

**  I  Once  was  fair,  of  promise  bright^ 

Admired,  courted  and  caressed ; 
Society  was  my  delight, 

And  I  became  its  flattered  guest. 
Vain  fashion's  gay  and  votive  throng, 

My  foolish  whims  would  imitate ; 
Obsequious  beaux  would  list  my  songs. 

And  my  accomplishments  debate. 

**  My  father  loved  his  darling  child. 

While  she  for  him  warm  love  did  bear ; 
Our  home,  like  spring,  was  bland  and  mild, 

No  low'ring  clouds  e'er  gather'd  there. 
He  hop'd  that  she  would  grace  his  name, 

That  yet  no  stain  nor  blemish  wore : — 
Alas!  poor  man!  his  hopes  were  vain, — 

His  plant,  no  buds  of  promise  bore. 

**  This  daughter  whom  he  idolized. 

Recreant  to  his  wishes  prov'd ; 
For  lack  of  thought  she  sacrificed 

His  hope — her  peace,  because  she  lov'd. 
»  She  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well — 

A  gaud  she  gained  at  fearAil  cost ; 
Through  heedlessness,  forsooth  to  tell, 
*  She  sorrows  reap'd  and  station  Ipst.     « 

**  Soon  came  tormenting  troubles*  tread, 

Her  *  ideal  *  from  intemperance  died ; 
She,  in  contrition,  bow'd  her  head, 

While  thought  its  piercing  barb  applied. 
And,  oh !  too  soon  her  sweet  babe  slept, 

To  wake  no  more  on  earth  again ; 
Beside  its  pauper  grave  she  wept 

With  aching  heart  and  frenzied  brain. 

**  Immersed  in  grief,  she  ne'er  forgot 
Her  father,  whom  she  asked  for  aid ; 

His  answers  came :  *  I  know  you  not — 
You  have  my  mandates  disobeyed.' 
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In  desperation's  frantic  mood, 
Again  she  wrote  one  bitter  mom ; 

But  he  replied  in  language  rude, 
*  You've  spread  your  couch — repose  thereon.' 

**Harden'd,  she  from  that  letter  turn'd, 

And  soon  became  what  you'll  infer ; 
Her  early  teachings  then  she  spuru'd, 

And  lo !  proud  judge,  behold  her  here ! 
Behold  the  wreck  that  wrath  has  wrought — 

A  blasted  flow'r  upon  its  stem ! 
Appeal  she'll  make  to  His  high  court, 

Who  did  not  Magdalene  condemn." 

The  list'ning  lawyers  forward  rush'd, 

As  they  a  crimson  current  saw, 
Ooze  ft-om  the  pallid  lips,  now  hush'd. 

To  ope  on  earth  again  no  niore. 
With  gentle  arms  around  her  neck, 

They  sympathized  in  kindly  tone;. 
But  breath  was  gone — no  word  she  spoke — 

Her  spirit  from  its  cell  had  flown. 

A  silent  witness  to  the  scene. 

The  old  judge  yet  maintained  his  place; 
^  No  words  he  said,  the  acts  between . 

No  change  was  shown  upon  his  face. 
At  length,  attention  to  hini  turned — 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head — 
A  voice  proclaimed — "  This  court's  adjourn'd — 

The  judge — his  daughter — both  are  dead  I"    • 


MY  GUEST. 

MR.  J.  N.  MATTHEWS. 

There  is  a  guest  that  I  detest^/prever  at  my  side, 
Who  clings  to  me  as  fondly  as  j  "*  -idegroom  to  a  bride, 
Who  leers  at  me,  and  jeers  at  me,  and  when  I  cross  his  will, 
Who  only  smiles  sardonically,  and  hugs  me  closer  still ; 
I  hate  him,  and  berate  him,  yet  he  trudges  at  my  heels. 
And  reaches  in  my  pockets,  and  revels  at  my  meals ; 
I  defy  him,  and  would  fly  him,  but  he  only  presses  closer 
And  whispers  to  each  wish  of  mine  an  everlasting  *'  No, 

sir." 
I  have  chidcd,  and  derided,  till  I'm  almost  out  of  heart, 
I've  abused  him,  and  misused  him,  but  he  never  will  de- 
»-  part ; 
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If  I  smite  him,  seek  to  spite  him,  why,  he  simply  turns, 
and  plants 

i  The  symbols  of  his  tyranny  upon  my  coat  and  pants ; 

I  He  squeezes  me,  and  freezes  me,  and  well-nigh  drives  me 

'  mad ; 

I  He  tortures  and  he  teases  me,  and  growls  when  I  am  glad. 

He  glares  at  me,  and  stares  at  me,  as  any  ghoul  might  do ; 

He  has  shattered  every  promise  that  my  soul  was  anchored 

to; 

i  He  has  wrecked  me  and  bedecked  me  with  the  tattered 

I  garbs  of  woe; 

He  has  crossed  my  happy  threshold   and  have  laid  my 
loved  ones  low ; 
I  He's  as  wary  as  a  beagle,  and  he  grins  in  such  a  style 

That  the  cunning  of  a  serpent  is  apparent  in  his  smile ; 
He  is  lank,  he  is  lean,  and  his  fingers  are  unclean ; 
He  is  ragged,  he  is  haggard,  he  is  spiteftil  and  he's  mean ; 
Than  Adam  he  is  older,  than  Satan  he  is  bolder ; 
He's  as  ghastly  as  a  skeleton,  and  uglier  and  colder ; 
When  the  winter  winds  are  dire  he  sits  crouching  at  my 

fire, 
And  glow'ring  at  my  beggary  with  eyes  that  never  tire ; 
He's  the  the  parent  of  all  crime,  in  each  country  and  each 

clime, 
And  has  tramped  the  wide  world  over,  hand  in  hand  with 
Father  Time, 
;  His  record  all  may  read  in  the  hearts  that  break  and  bleed, 

I  On  the  lips  of  little  children  that  forever  pine  and  plead; 

And  his  deeds  are  further  written,  over  sleepless  eyes  red- 
bitten, 
Over  cold  and  empty  cradles,  over  roofs  by  sorrow  smitten ; 
Over  shattered  hopes  once  cherished,  over  pleasures  that 

have  perished. 
Over  broken   dreams  of  glory,   that  a  better  manhood 

nourished : 
In  the  byvyays,  and    the  his-^ways,  he  goes  onward  un- 
molested, '"'' 
And  makes  the  world  to  labor  ere  its  weary  hands  are 

rested ; 
He's  a  beggar  and  ranger,  and  was  present,  not  a  stranger, 
At  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  cold  Judean  manger: 
He  has  trailed  along  the  path  of  the  tempest  in  its  wrath, 
^  And  he  gloated  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  molded  aftermath ; 

He's  the  Prince  of  Empty  Pockets,  out  at  elbow  and  at 
,  knee, 

He's  a  knight  without  a  nickel  whom  we  nickname — Pov- 
erty. 
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IN  DER  SHWEED  LONG  AGO. 

C  Written /or  the  New  York  CUpper.) 

OOFTY   GOOPT. 

In  der  shweed  long  ago  I  din&ed  I  vas  shmart, 

Und  I  diuked  I  did  vant  me  a  yife 
To  share  all  money  nnd  sorrows  und  joys, 

Und  to  help  me  along  drouth  mr  life. 
I  vanted  a  lady  kind-hearted  und  good, 

Dot  vas  handsome  und  sensiple  doo, 
Dot  cood  blay  der  biano  or  cook  a  beefshdeak, 

Darn  my  shdockings  or  make  me  a  shdew. 

She  musd  nod  be  doo  shmall-slzed  or  fielder  doo  dall, 

Und  she  musn'd  be  old  or  too  young, 
Und  yen  I  vas  shboklug  had  visdom  enuff 

To  always  kebd  quled  her  tongue. 
She  musd  nod  be  too  dark  or  again  be  too  lighd — 

A  kinder  bedwixed  und  bed  ween, 
She  musd  nod  knew  doo  leedle,  or  vorse,  knew  Id  all, 

Or  be  vat  some  beebles  call  "  green." 

She  musd  be  good-nadured,  year  always  a  shmile, 

No  madder  of  dings  did  yent  wrong — 
Ven  my  friends  came  around  for  to  made  me  a  call, 

Be  ready  to  sing  dem  a  song. 
Of  der  lodge  bisness  habben'd  to  kebd  me  oud  lade, 

Und  I  come  Valdzing  home  **  shlighdly  dight," 
She  musd  pet  und  caress  me  und  dank  her  goot  shdars 

Dot  I  didn'd  shday  absend  all  night. 

In  a  yord,  be  berfecd — mind,  feature  und  form — 

From  her  feet  to  der  crown  of  her  head, 
Now,  dot  yas  der  damsel  dot  I  had  in  yiew,        ^^ 

Und  der  yon  I  yas  yllling  to  yed. 
Dot's  a  long  dime  ago,  und  my  head  dot  yas  paid 

4LFnd  I  vas  a  pachelor  shdill ; 
My  gal  I  hafe  nefer  saw  shkibbing  round  loose — 

Vat's  more,  I  don'd  dink  dot  I  vill. 
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